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A VIEW 

OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

/ 

DERBYSHIRE,  he. 


CHAP.  I. 

A general  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Jiate  of  Derby/hire* 

T F we  go  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  anti- 
quity,  we  fhall  meet  with  very  few  records 
or  monuments  to  illuftrate  thehiftory  of  Britain 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  in 
this  part  of  the  world-  However  from  an 
attentive  furvey  of  Derbyfhire  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  fiate  of  the  county  at  this  diftant 
period  is  not  involved  entirely  in  darknefs. 
There  are  ftill  remaining  fome  faint  traces  of 
the  civil  policy  and  religion  of  the  mofi:  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Of  thefe  I propofe  to 
point  out  the  mofi:  remarkable,  and  to  deferibe 
the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  each 
refpedtively,  in  fucceeding  ages. 

, B 
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SECTION  I. 

% 

^ ‘Overnment  and  civil  policy  of  the  c 'ou?ity. 

T N the  wild  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 

Peak  are  ftill  exifling  feveral  Druidical  re- 
mains. I lhall  have  occalion  to  take  notice 
of  fome  ancient  monuments  of  this  kind  which 
are  fuppofed  by  the  learned  to  be  places  of 
council  and  courts  of  juftice.  Here  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  country  met  to  deliberate 
upon  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  in  times 
of  war  and  peace.  Here  were  likewife  their 
feats  of  judgment  for  the  trial  and  puniflime;^ 
of  criminals.  But,  when  the  Romans  invaded 

t • 

and  conquered  this  part  of  Britain,  a great  re- 
volution was  produced  in  the  government  and 
civil  policy  of  the  country.  They  divided  their 
new  dominions  into  provinces,  and  Derbyfliire 
was  comprehended’  in  that,  which  was  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  Britannia  prima.  It 
alfo  formed  a part  of  the  nation,  which  was 
called  the  Coritani,  and  which  included  like- 
wife the  five  other  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Leicefier,  Northampton,  Rutland,  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Though  we  cannot  afcertain  exadlly  the 
length  of  time  the  Romans  were  in  pofieflion 

ot 
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of  Perbyfliire,  yet  they  have  left  behind  them 
various  and  undoubted  evidence  of  having  abode 
here  for  a confiderable  period.  It  is  an  unquef- 
tionable  fad;,  that  they  had  a ftation  at  Little- 
Chefter  near  Derby.  Encampments  alfo  have 
been  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
which  from  coins  found  in  them  have  been 
juftiy  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  I have  already 
noticed  three  blocks  of  lead,  which  moft  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  fame  people.  That  one 
of  them  did  fo,  the  infcription  upon  it  proves 
in  the  moft  decilive  manner.  Coins  have  been 
alfo  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
both  in  a colleded  and  fcattered  ftate,  with 
Roman  legends  upon  them.  But  the  moft 
remarkable  veftiges  of  this  ancient  and  warlike 
nation  now  remaining  are  the  roads,  which 
may  be  traced,  extending  in  different  direc- 
tions, throughout  the  county.  Thefe  were 
very  probably  formed  with  a view  of  maintain- 
ing a mutual  communication  between  the  mi- 
Ikary  pofts,  which  had  been  eftabliftied  in  dif- 
ferent lituations.  The  traces  of  thefe  roads  are 
daily  becoming  more  imperfed,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  would  have  been  almoft  loft-,  if 
Mr.  Pegge  had  not  undertaken,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  to  inveftigate  and  defcribe  the  two 
principal  ones,  which  appear  in  this  county.^ 

B 2 The 

* Perambulation  of  the  greater  and  lefTcr  Roman  roads  iu 
Dcrbyfliire. 
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GoverniJient  and  civil  policy* 

The  road,  the  courfe  of  which  he  has  taken 
the  greateft  pains  to  afcertain,  is  Ikenild-ftreet, 
which,  he  fuppofes,  extended  thro’  Derbyfliire 
from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft  extre- 
mity. He  firft  endeavours  to  prove  the  exifl- 
ence  of  fuch  a road  from  the  heft  ancient 
authorities ; and  then  attempts  from  the  light, 
which  they  alford,  and  from  his  own  difcove- 
'ries,  to  afcertain  the  exadt  courfe  of  it  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  With  what  degree  of 
fuccefs  he  has  executed  his  dehgn,  I think 
myfelf  not  fully  competent  to  judge:  but  as 
far  as  my  own  obfervations  and  enquiries  have 
gone,  they  have  led  me  to  confider  his  invefti- 
gation  as  accurate  and  juft. 

According  to  Mr.  Pegge,  the  Ikenild-fticet 
or  greater  Roman  road  entered  Derby ftiire  at 
Monk’s  bridge,  about  two  miles  from  Burton, 
and  extended  in  a diredl  line  over  Egginton 
heath  to  Littleover.  From  this  village  it  ran 
in  a north-eaft  diredlion  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
town  of  Derby.  It  was  carried  acrofs  Nun’s- 
green,  and  down  Darley  Hade  to  the  ftation  at 
Little-Chefter.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that 
there  was  once  a bridge  over  the  river  Derwent 
at  this  place,  and  I have  taken  fome  pains  to 
determine  its  precife  fituation.  Some  writers 
have  fixed  it  a little  way  northward  of  the  walls 
of  the  ftation.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome 

of 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Little-Chefter,  that  it 
was  in  the  fame  line  with  the  fEreet,  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  thro’  the  middle 
of  it.  From  Little-Chefler  the  road  is  very 
evident,  in  dry  feafons,  in  the  paftures  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  village.  It  palTes  to  the  eaft 
of  Breadfall  priory ; and  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  alms-houfes  on  Morley  moor,  Mr.  Pegge 
fays,  a large  raifed  fragment  of  it  may  be  clearly 
difcerned.  After  running  acrofs  the  moor,  it 
appears  very  high  and  confpicuous  at  the  fence 
about  100  yards  eaft  of  Brackley  gate.  The 
next  place,  where  it  is  feen,  is  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  lodge  in  Horfiey  park.  It  afterwards 
erodes  the  road  lying  betwixt  Nottingham  and 
Wirkfworth,  about  100  yards  wefi;  of  Horfiey 
Woodhoufe.  From  hence  it  is  carried  to  a 
houfe,  called  Cumberfome,  which  ilands  upon 
it.  Croifing  Bottle-brook  and  pafiing  by  the 
Smithy  houfes,  it  is  very  high  and  vifible  in 
the  Street  lane,  which  very  probably  derives 
its  name  from  it.  Leaving  this  lane  it  runs 
thro’  the  fields  to  the  road,  which  lies  betwixt 
Heage  and  Ripley,  and  appears  diredlly  oppo- 
fite  to  Harthay-houfe.  /Then  pointing  to 
Cony-green  houfe,  it  croffes  two  lanes,  one 
leading  from  Pentrich  mill  to  Pentrich  town, 
and  the  other  from  Pentrich  common  to  Pen- 
trich town.  It  afterwards  paffes  on  the  ea(l 

B 3 fide 
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fide  of  the  camp  on  Pentrich  common,  and 
extends  -towards  Okerthorpe.  Before  it  reaches 
this  place,  it  enters  the  enclofures,  but  re- 
turning into  the  village  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
parts  of  it.  From  hence  it  runs  to  Kendal’s, 
where  fome  faint  traces  of  it  have  been  obferv- 
ed.  It  then  croffes  the  road,  and  goes  into  the 
fields  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  appears  again  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  road.  From  hence  its  courfe  lies  thro’  the 
demefne  land  of  Shirland  hall,  called  the  Day 
carrs,  extending  in  a diredl  line  for  Higham. 
Mr.  Pegge  fuppofes,  that  from  this  place  to 
Claycrofs  it  kept  the  turnpike  Road,  and  that 
Stretton  derives  its  name  from  it.  From' Clay- 
crofs it  paffes  to  Egfton,  a farm  belonging  to 
Sir  Henry  Hunloke.  From  hence  it  is  vifible 
about  300  yards,  running  acrofs  fome  fmall 
enclofures,  particularly  the  quaker’s  burying 
ground  and  a part  of  Tupton  moor,  (now  en- 
clofed)  very  near  to  the  blackfmith’s  fliop. 
Mr.  Pegge  thinks,  it  then  points  for  the  mid- 
dle of  Sir  Henry  Hunloke’s  avenue.  Beyond 
this  place  he  could  not  difeover  any  traces  of 
it,  but  imagines,  that  it  was  carried  from  hence 
to  Chefterfield,  where,  he  feems  confident, 
that  the  Romans  had  a ffation.  No  marks  of 
this  road  to  the  north  of  Chefterfield  are  to  be 
difeovered  in  this  county.  But  it  is  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  opinion,  that  it  extended  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Rother,  to  the  weft  of  Killimarfh  church,  and 
that,  crofting  the  river  at  Beighton,  it  entered 
the  county  of  York  at  that  place. 

The  leftTer  Roman  road  is  diftinguiftied  by 
feveral  names : The  Bath-way,  Bathingate,* 
and  Bathom-gate.  It  extends  from  Buxton 'to 
Brough  near  Hope,  and  is  about  10  miles  in 
length.  I have  already  Ihewn,  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  the  Romans 
made  ufe  of  the  water,  and  baths,  at  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  places ; and  I fhall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  I come  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly this  part  of  the  county,  of  giving  fome 
reafons  for  fuppofing,  that  they  had  a ftation 
in  the  latter  fttuation,  which  has  been  now 
mentioned.  Thefe  tw^o  points  being  admitted, 
it  will  naturally  follow,  that  they  would  efta- 
blhh  fome  mode  of  communication  between 
fuch  places.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
Mr.  Pegge  has  endeavoured  to  difcover  a road, 
which  extends  from  Buxton  to  Brough.  He  - 
feems  to  have  inveftigated  it  with  clearnefs  and 
certainty.  Pie  began  to  trace  it  at  the  north 
eaft  extremity.  After  leaving  Brough,  and 
pafting  the  fecond  water  flafti,  commonly  called 
the  Burgwafti,  v/hich  is  made  by  Bradwell 

B 4 brook, 
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brook,  he  difcovered  the  road  in  the  lane,  much 

raifed,  but  broken  into  fragments.  It  then 

enters  Bull-meadow,  running  up  on  the  left 

hand  with  the  hedge,  which  (lands  upon  it. 

From  hence  it  winds  into  the  ftrait  lane  which 

leads  to  Smalldale.  At  this  place  it  turns  up 

into  the  paftures,  called  Doctor’s  pafture  and 

Bagfhaw  pafture : but  in  this  part  it  is  fcarcely 

vifible.  However  its  courfe  may  afterwards 

be  afcertained  with  eafe.  It  proceeds  in  adiredt 

line  to  the  ftone  fence,  which  divides  Bradwell 

moor,  and  Tidefwell  moor.  From  hence  it 

keeps  a courfe,  equally  ftrait,  to  the  enclofures 

of  the  dam  of  the  foreft.  This  is  the  moft 

perfect  and  confpicuous  part  of  it.  Here,  a 

few  yards  within  Hernftone  lane,  it  enters  the 

enclofures  on  the  left  hand,  where  its  courfe 

in  the  month  of  June  1769,  was  verydifcern- 

able  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  the 

grafs,  till  it  enters  the  ftrait  lane  which  goes 

to  Fairfield.  It  then  winds  to  the  left  hand 

towards ' this  village,  and  having  paffed  it, 

proceeds  to,  and  is  fuppofed  to  terminate  at 

✓ 

Buxton. 

However  there  is,  according  to  tradition, 
another  Roman  road,  the  extremity  of  which 
appears  at  the  diftance  of  a few  miles  from 
Buxton.  It  begins  at  Hurdlow-houfe,  and 

extends 
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extends  to  Pike-hall.  It  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  turnpike  road,  which  leads  to  Afh- 
bourn.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  this  _ 
road  was  once  a means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  bath  at  Buxton,  and  the  ftation  or 
encampment,  which  I fhall  have  occalion 
hereafter  to  fhew  the  Romans  had  at  Parwich. 

Befides  the  evidence,  which  has  now  been 
given,  that  this  county  was  formerly  in  the 
poffeffion  and  fubjfedl  to  the  government  of 
the  Romans,  feveral  other  circumftances  might 
be  mentioned  to  eftablifh  the  reality  of  the 
fad:.  But  in  this  general  view  of  the  matter 
the  obfervations,  which  have  now  been  made, 
may  be  fufEcient  for  fuch  a purpofe. 

Very  foon  after  the  Romans  quitted  Britain, 
it  was  divided  into  feven  kingdoms  by  the 
Saxons,  and  Derbyfhire  was  one  of  the  fixteen 
counties,  of  which  that  of  Mercia  confifted. 

Its  inhabitants  in  conjund:ion  with  thofe  of 
Nottinghamfhire  were  diftinguillied  by  the 
name  of  Mercii  Aquilonares^  becaufe  they 
were  fituated  principally  on  the  northern  Ede 
of  the  river  Trent.  There  feems  to  have  been 
a clofe  connediion  between  thefe  two  counties 
in  the  adminiftration  of  their  civil  policy,  till 
the  time  of  Plenry  III.  Before  his  reign  they 

had 
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had  the  fame  IherifF,  and  the  affizes  for  both 
were  held  at  Nottingham.  But  at  the  period, 
which!  have  now  mentioned,  this  priyiledge 
was  purchafed  for  a fum  of  money  by  the  bur- 
geffes  at  Derby. 

Derbyfbire  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and 
is  faid  to  contain  about  440  hamlets.  At 
what  period  thefe  divifions  were  made,  perhaps 
it  is  not  poflible  with  clearnefs  to  afcertain. 
It  appears  from  hidory,  that  they  have  not  al- 
ways born  their  prefent  names.  If  we  ex- 
amine Domefday  book,  we  fliall  find  fome 
wapentakes  and  hundreds,  which  are  now  en- 
tirely forgotten  and  unknown.  But  in  their 
dead  we  have  other  general  divifions  of  the 
county,  which  are  of  a more  modern  date. 
When  the  Norman  furvey  was  made,  we  meet 
with  the  Scavedale  wapentac,  Hameleftun 
wapentac,  Moreleftan  wapentac,  Walecrofs 
wapentac,  and  Pechelers.  Thefe  diftindtions 
have  but  little  cbrrefpondence  with  the  wa- 
pentake of  Wirkfworth,  and  the  hundreds  of 
High  Peak,  Scarfdale,  Appletree,^  Repinton, 
and  Morelefton.  From  comparing  alfo  the  pa- 
rilhesand  hamlets  contained  in  eachrefpedlively, 
there  is  not  much  agreement,  even  where  there 
is  a refemblance  in  the  names.  The  divifions 

which 
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which  appear  in  Domefday  book,  are,  without 
doubt,  of  Saxon  appointment.  But  I pretend 
not  to  affign  the  time  or  occahon  of  thofe,  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  county  are  at 
prefent  diftinguifhed. 

It  is  deferving  of  notice,  that  the  fouth  part 
of  Derbyfhire  is  confiderably  intermixed  with 
Leicefterfhire.  The  parifli  of  Ravenfton,  be- 
longing to  the  former  county,  is  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  latter : And  on  the  other  hand 
bothNetherfeal  andOverfeal,  parts  ofLeicefler- 
fhire,  lie  within  Derbyfhire.  Mr.  Burton  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  intermixed 
flate  of  different  counties  in  this  manner.  He 
thinks  it  probable,  firfl,  that  in  the  Saxon 
times,  when  fome  flieriffs  were  hereditary  and 
fome  officiary,  and  had  jurifdidlion  over  the 
counties,  fome  manors  in  other  counties,  adja- 
cent, either  by  compofition  or  grant  from  the 
king  or  other  perfons,  were  made  fubjedl  to 
another  fheriff’s  authority  or  jurifdidlion,- and 
fo  by  time  were  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  other  county,  tho’  they  were  really  no  part 
of  them  but  belonged  to  that  county,  within 
whofe  circumference  they  lie.  Secondly,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  the 
feven  kings  made  frequent  encroachments  up- 
on each  other,  thofe  lands,  which  they  had 

ufurped 
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uiurped  and  obtained  by  force,  tho’  lying  in 
another  county,  and  under  the  authority  of 
another  perfon,  they  kept  and  incorporated 
into  their  own  counties,  tho’  they  had  no  juft 
claim  to  them  j for,  he  adds,  that  this  nation 
was  divided  into  counties  by  the  Britains  about 
the  time  of  king  Arthur,  though  king  Alfred 
made  great  alterations  in  them  afterwards,  ap- 
pears from  an  old  treatife  on  the  laws  of  this 
land,  called  the  Mirrour  of  fujlice^  vouched 
by  Bradfliaw,  attorney-general  to  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  Plowd.  Com.  JoL  8. 

When  the  Norman  furvey  was  made,  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  upon  them  in  Derby- 
Ihire  belonged  to  feventeen  diftindl  proprietors ; 
King  William,  the  bifliop  of  Chefter,  the 
abby  of  Burton,  Hugh  the  earl,  Roger  of 
Poidtou,  Henry  de  Ferieres,  William  Peverel, 
W'alter  de  Aincurt,  Geoffrey  Alfelin,  Ralph 
the  fon  of  Hubert,  Ralph  de  Burun,  Hafcuit 
Mufard,  Gilbert  de  Gand,  Nigel  de  Statford, 
Robert  the  fon  of  William,  Roger  de  Bufli, 
the  Thanes  of  the  king. 

The  tenants,  who  occupied  land  under  thefe 
different  proprietors,  are  alfo  fometimes  noted. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  enlarge 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  by  which  they 

held 
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held  their  farms.  I fliall  however,  in  the  fequel 
of  this  volume,  occaiionly  take  notice  of  fome 
of  the  moft  curious  and  remarkable. 

We  have  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  civil  po- 
licy of  thefe  times.  The  court  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaller  and  the  Peverel  court  may  both 
be  confidered  in  this  light.  The  honor  of 
T Litbury  and  hundred  of  Appletree  both  belong 
to  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  The  courts  of 
pleas,  commonly  called  the  three  weeks  courts, 
are  regularly  held  for  the  honor  at  Tutbury, 
and  for  the  hundred  at  Sudbury,  In  thefe 
courts  all  debts  and  damages  under  forty  fhil- 
lings,  viz.  for  goods  fold,  fervants  wages,  la- 
bourers hire,  agiftment  of  cattle,  rent,  money 
lent,  trefpaffes,  aflaults,  and  divers  other  mat- 
ters, are  recoverable. — Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of 
Ahiby-de-la-Zouch,  is  the  fteward. 

‘The  towns,  villages,  and  places,  comprifed 
within  the  juriJdiSlion  of  the  Honor  of  Tut- 
bury,  and  the  Hundred  of  appletree. 


Great  Appleby. 

Linton. 

Booton. 

Catton. 

Lullington. 

Afton-on-Trent 

Chilcotc. 

Newhall. 

Barrow. 

Croxall. 

Stanton. 

Bretby. 

Edingall. 

Stapenhill. 

Breafon. 

Drakelow. 

Willefley. 

Wilftrop’ 

Greafley. 

Alvafton. 

Chellafton. 

Eggin- 
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^Egginton. 

Knlveton. 

*Alkmanton. 

Findern. 

Mappleton. 

*Barton. 

Foremark. 

OfFcote. 

. * Barton  Field. 

Hartflaorii. 

Underwood. 

*HungryBentley 

Ingleby. 

Parwicli. 

*Boylfl:on. 

’ Melbourne. 

^Snelfon. 

*Brailsford. 

King’s -Newton. 

TifTington. 

*Cubley. 

Newton  Solney. 

Lea. 

*Ch.  Broughton. 

Normanton. 

Alleftrey. 

^Dalbury. 

Ofmarton. 

^Belper. 

*Dalbury  Lees. 

*Sinfen. 

*Heage. 

*Etwall. 

*ArIefton. 

^Holbrooke. 

^Burnaftom 

Stanton. 

*BreadfalI. 

#Fofton. 

Stanton  by  Dale.  ^Chaddefden. 

*Scropton. 

Swarkefton. 

*Duffield. 

tHollington. 

Ticknall. 

*Haflewood. 

ii  Longford. 

*Twyford. 

*W^indley. 

#Norbury. 

^Stenfon. 

*Turnditch. 

^Rofton. 

Wefl:on-on-trent.*Hulland. 

#Oflafton. 

^Doveridge. 

*Itheridge  Hay. 

#Thurvafton. 

*Marfton  Mont. 

*Kedlefton. 

#.Rodfley. 

*Somerrall  Herb.*Mercafton. 

% Shirley. 

Afliborne. 

^Mugginton. 

#Yeovley. 

*Atlow. 

*Radborne. 

^Sudbury. 

*Bradborne. 

*Shottle. 

ifSutton. 

Bradley. 

*Pofl:ern. 

#Trufley.  . 

Eaton. 

*Spoondon. 

# Afh. 

Alfop. 

^Stanley. 

Alhford. 

*EdIafton. 

*Mapperley. 

Great  Lon^fon. 

*Wyafton. 

Wefton  Under- 

Monyafh. 

Fenney  Bentley. 

wood. 

Baflow. 

Bow- 


Thofe  marked  * are  within  the  hundred. 
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Bowden  Chapel. 

# Alderwafley. 

Hognafton. 

Bowden  Middle- 

vtAlhleyhay. 

Hopton. 

cale. 

Ballidon. 

Carfington. 

Chelmorton. 

Bonfall. 

Kirk  Ireton* 

Darley. 

Braflington. 

Ireton-Wood. 

Eyam. 

Aldwarke. 

Matlock. 

Gloflbp. 

Calow. 

Middleton. 

Hatherfage. 

iKle. 

Cromford. 

Hope. 

Dethick. 

• SmerrilL- 

Peak  Foreft. 

Tanfley. 

Wenfley. 

Tidefwell. 

Lea.  ' 

Snitterton. 

Womahill. 

Elton. 

Wirkfworth. 

Youlgrave. 

Hartington. 

In  the  Peverel  court  likewife-&6lions  are  fome- 
times  brought  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts. 
The  principal  advantage,  wHich  it  polTeffes,  is, 
that  the  proceedings  in  it  are  more  expeditious 
and  lefs  expenfive  than  thofe  in  the  courts  at 
Weftminfter.  It  is  held  at  Basford  near  Not- 
tingham, and  John  Balguy,  of  Swan  wick, 
Efq;  is  the  Steward.  The  following  are  the 
places,  which  lie  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  this 
court. 

An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  names  of  towns 
within  the  Honor  of  Peverel. 

Abbey  deDerley.  Afhover.  Afhborne. 

Abbey  de  Dale.  Alfopp,  Bolfover. 

Afhford.  Alderwafley.  Bradwell. 

Alfreton.  AppletreeHund.  Bungwell. 


Black- 
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Blackwell. 

Etwell. 

Mappleton. 

Brimington. 

Fairfield. 

Normanton. 

Barlborough. 

Forefl:  Peak. 

Normanville. 

Buxton. 

Glapwell. 

Oxcroft. 

Brampton. 

Nether  Haddon. 

Pinklfon. 

Baflow. 

Hope. 

Peak  Miners. 

Bentley. 

Hope  Dale. 

Peak  Caftle. 

Bradley. 

Hucklow  Mines.  Pentridge. 

Belper. 

HucklowHamletPark  Hall. 

Bonfall. 

Haverfage  Man.  Pillfley. 

Braflington. 

Haflbp. 

RIfley. 

Bakewell. 

Hatherfage. 

Ripley, 

Codnor. 

Hafiand. 

Stanton. 

Clatwill. 

Holbrook. 

Shirland. 

Chatfworth. 

Hopton. 

Somerville. 

Crich. 

Heage. 

Summercoat. 

Calow. 

Holland. 

ScarclifF. 

Cookefley. 

Hartington. 

Spoondon. 

Cromford. 

Hefelbeck. 

Shatton. 

Crowdecote. 

Iball. 

Stavely.  • 

Coldbrooke. 

Ireton. 

Shackethorne. 

Chaddefden. 

Ilkefton. 

Starwigge. 

Derley  in  Peak. 

Killimarfh.  ‘ 

Snitterton. 

Dore. 

Kedlefton. 

Stoke  in  Peak. 

Dunfton. 

L^gley. 

Sandiacre. 

Denby. 

Longford. 

Stanton. 

Dethick. 

•Litton. 

Totley. 

Duckmanton. 

Lea. 

Tibfhelf. 

Dufheld. 

Matlock. 

Tolebury. 

Efnoterwick. 

Middleton. 

Tidefwell. 

Eyam. 

Marton. 

Tanfley. 

Elton  Manor. 

Melbourn. 

Underwood. 

Water- 
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Waterfield.  Whitefield.  North  Wingfield. 

Walton.  Whittington.  Wirkfworth. 

Wormhill.  Wakebridge.'  Wefton. 

Wingfield.  Whitwell.  Wenfiey. 

Befides  thefe  courts,  I have  already  taken 
notice  of  two  other,  which  are  held  in  the 
high  Peak  and  wapentake  of  Wirkfworth.* 
The  delign  of  them,  I have  fhewn  to  be  the 
regulation  of  the  mineral  concerns  of  Derby- 
fliire.  At  the  fame  time  it  appeared,  that 
they  are  in  fome  meafure  derived  from  the 
Romans,  by  whom  the  mines  of  this  county 
were  undoubtedly  worked. 

At  what  particular  time  Derbydiire  was 
fird:  reprefented  in  parliament,  I have  not  been 
able  to  difcover  with  certainty.  But  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  it  fen t two  knights  thither, 
as  early  as  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I. 
I lhall  infcrt  in  this  place  a catalogue -f*  of 
thofe,  who  have  enjoyed  this  honour  from  fo 
remote  a period  to  the  prefen t day.  The  time 
alfo  allowed  by  the  writs  of  expences,  in  re- 
pairing to,  and  returning  from  great  councils 
and  parliaments,  at  the  places  where  they  were 
generally  held,  was,  at  Cambridge,  two 
days;  Coventry  one;  York  two;  Gloucefter 

C three 
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three  and  four ; Leicefter  one  j London  and 
Weftminfter  four ; Northampton  two;  Not- 
tingham one ; Sarum  four  and  five ; and  Win- 
chefter  four  and  five.  The  firft  column  Ihews 
the  time  of  reprefentation ; the  fecond  the 
place  where  the  parliaments  and  councils  were 
held;  and  the  third  the  perfons  who  were 
chofen. 

P.  EDWARD  I. 

23  Wcftmin.  Hen.  de  Kniveton,  Giles  de  Meynell. 

25  London,  Robert  Dethick,  Thomas  Foljambe. 

26  York,  H.  de  Braillsford,  H.  Fitz-Herbert. 
28  London,  Geffry  de  Grefley,  Rob.  de  Frechville. 

28  Lincoln,  Ralf deFrechevile,  Geffrey deGrefley. 

29  Lincoln,  Ralf  deFrechevile,  Geffrey  deGrefley. 

30  London,  Thomas  Folejambe,  Robert  deToks. 

33  Weftmin.  Henry  Folejambe,  William  Faunel. 

34  C.  Weft.  Rob.  de  Detheck,  Giles  de  Meynell. 

35  Carlifle.  Ledula  Amijfa. 

EDWARD  II. 

1 Northam.  Ralf  Frecheville,  William  Faunell. 

2 Weftmin.  Thomas  Folejambe, . 

4 London.  William  Faunell,  Thomas  Folejambe. 

5 Weftmin.  William  Refoll,  William  Faunell. 

6 Weftmin.  Ralf  de  FrecHevill,  -■  — — — — . 

8 York,  William  Faunell,  Thomas  Folejambe. 

8 Weftmin.  Robert  Stauntdn,  John  Twyford. 

9 Lincoln,  John  Beaufay,  Robert  de  Staunton. 
10  C.  Line.  Robert  de  Staunton,  John  Deynecourt. 
12  York,  Johnde  Twyford,  Ralf  de  Cromwell. 

12  York, 
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12  York,  John  Deyncourt,  John  de  Twy ford. 

17  Weftmin.  Hugh  deMeignell,  Nic.de  Langeford. 

18  Weftmin.  Ralf  de  Refeby,  William  Rofell. 

19  Weftmin.  William  Rofell,  John  de.  Beaufey. 

EDWARD  III. 

I Weftmin.  Thomas  de  Stanton,  Will.  Michell. 

1 Lincoln,  Will,  de  Samperton,  Simon  deCeftre. 

1 Weftmin.  Will.  Michell,  R.  Ingram  de  EtewelL 

2 Weftmin.  John  de  Beaufay,  William  Michel. 

2 N.  Sarum.  Robert  de  Maynhull,  John  Beaufay. 
4 Weftmin.  Edm.  de  Appelby,  John  de  Verdon. 

4 Wincheft.  Rob.  de  Maignel,  Hugh  de  Maignel. 

5 Weftmin.  Hugh  Fitz-Hugh  deMeynhul,  Roger 

de  Okerore. 

6 Weftmin.  Robert  de  Meignill,  William  Michel. 
6 Weftmin.  Hugh  de  Meignill,  Rob.  de  Meignill. 

6 Weftmin.  R.  de  Meignill,  Peter  de  Wakebrigg. 

7 York,  Will.  deSaperton,  Simon  deCeftre. 

7 York,  R.  de  Meignil,  Peter  de  Wakebrigg. 

8 Weftmin.  Rob.  de  Ingram,  John  de  Hambury. 

8 York,  Will,  de  Saperton,  Simon  de  Ceftre. 

9 York,  Henry  de  Kniveton,  John  Cockeyn. 

10  Council  at ■>  Peter  de  Wakebrigge,  Hugh  de 
Nottingh.  r Mufkham. 

1 1 Weftmin.  William  Michel,  Adam. 

II  Weftmin.  Giles  de  Meynill,  Robert  Franceys. 

11  Weftmin.  Giles  de  Meynill,  John  Cockayn. 

12  Weftmin.  Giles  de  Meynill,  Robert  Fraunceys. 

Cokey n,  Godfrey  Folejaumbe. 

12  Weftmin.  John  Dcyncourts,  John  de  Twyford. 
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13  Weftmin.  John  Cokynn,  Thomas  Adam. 

13  Weftmin.  JohnCokayn,  Roger  de  Chefter. 

14  Weftmin.  Godfrey  Folejambe,  John  Cokayn. 

14  Weftmin.  Robert  Ingram,  Robert  Grefleleye. 

14  Weftmin.  Robert  Ingram, . 

14  Weftmin.  Rob.  Touks,  'John  Beaufey. 

15  Weftmin.  John  Cockeyn,  Robert  de  Irland. 

17  Weftmin.  Thomas  Adam,  Robert  Afheburn. 

18  Weftmin.  JohnCokayn,  John  Foucher. 

20  Weftmin.  Giles  deMeignill,  Roger  deEmerton. 

20  Weftmin.  Will  de  Alhewell,  John  de  Chelafton. 

2 1 Weftmin.  Roger  de  Enyton,  Robert  de  Afhburn. 

22  Weftmin.  John  deRochford,  John  de  Chelafton. 
22  Weftmin.  Rog.  deEnynton,  Rob.de Aftiebourn. 

24  Weftmin.  John  Cockeyn,  John  Foucher. 

25  Weftmin.  John  Cockeyn,  John  Foucher. 

26  Weftmin.  Roger  dc  Padley,  Will  de  Cheftre. 

26  C.atWeft.  Robert  de  Twyford, . 

27  Weftmin.  Robert  Fraunceys,  . 

28  Weftmin.  H.  de  Braylesford,  Robert  Fraunceys. 

29  Weftmin.  Thomas  Adam,  John  Beck. 

31  Weftmin.  Robert  Fraunces,  Thomas  Adam. 

31  Weftmin.  W.deWakebrugg,  Mi.de  Breldefton. 

31  Weftmin.  Robert  Fraunces,  Thomas  Adam. 

32  Weftmin.  Will,  de  Wakeburgg,  Roger  Michel. 
34  Weftmin.  Robert  Fraunceys,  John  Foucher. 

34  Weftmin.  Hen.  de  Braillesford,  John  Cockayn. 

35  Weftmin.  Hen.  de  Braillesford,  John  Cockayn. 

36  Weftmin.  John  Cockayn,  Robert  Fraunceys. 

37  Weftmin.  Edmund  de  Apelby.  — ^ . 

38  Weftmin.  Godf.  Foljambe,  Hen.de Braillesford. 

39  Weftmin.  Rob.  de  Twyford,  Ralph  de  Stathom. 

42  Weft- 
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42  Weftmin.  Robert  de  Twyford,  John  Foucher. 

43  Weftmin.  Godfrey  Foljambe,  Rob.  deTwyford. 
45  Wertmin.  Godfrey  Foljambe,  John  Foucher. 

45  C. Winch.  Godfrey  Foljambe,  John  Foucher. 

46  Weftmin.  Alured  de  Sulney,  John  Fraunceys. 

47  Weftmin.  William  Bokepnys,  Ralph  deStathom. 

50  Weftmin.  Edm.  de  Appleby,  Ralph  de  Stathom. 

51  Weftmin.  J.  delaPoledeHertingdon,E.Foucher 

RICHARD  II. 

1 Weftmin.  Alured  Sulwy,  Robert  de  Twyford. 

2 Glouceft.  Oliver  de  Bartoun,  -Ralf  de  Stathom. 

2 Weftmin.  AlureddeSulny,  J.  CurfondeKetilfton 

3 Weftmin.  T.  de  Marchynton,  R.  deBraillesford. 

4 Northam.  Oliver  de  Barton,  Will,  de  Sallowe. 

5 weftmin.  T.  deTwyford,  T.  de  Marchyngton. 

5 Weftmin.  T.  de  Marchyngton,  Phil,  de  Okire. 

6 Weftmin.  Tho.  de  Wernefley,  John  Curfon. 

6 Weftmin.  T.  de  Marchyngton,  R.deBrailesford. 

7 Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Ralph  de  Braillesford. 

7 N.Sarum,  Robert  Fraunceys,  Will  de  Adderly. 

8 Weftmin.  Tho  deWenefly,  Will  de  Detheckes* 

9 Weftmin.  Robert  Fraunceyes,  Will  de  Adderly. 

12  Cambrid.  Nic.de Montgomery,  Rob  Fraunceys. 

13  Weftmin.  Thomas  Wendefly,Nic  Montgomery. 

14  Weftmin.  William  Adderly,  Thomas  Fclgeam. 

15  Weftmin.  Philip  de  Okoure,  Thomas  Foljambe. 

16  Winchef.  JohnDabridgecourt,  Nic  Goufill,jun. 

17  Weftmin.  Tho  ddWendefly,  John  de  la  Pole. 

18  Weftmin.  John  Cokayne,  Peter  de  Melbourn. 

20  Weftmin.  Will  Dethek,  Roger  de  Bradeburn. 

21  Weftmin.  John  Dabriggecourt,  Will  Meynill. 

C 3 HENRY 
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1 Weftmin.;  Walter  Blount,  John  Curfon.  " 

2 Weftmin.  Thomas  de  Grefeley,  Peter  del  Pole. 

4 Weftmin.  John  Cokayne,  Roger  Leche. 

5 Weftmin.  Nic  de  Longford,  John  Curfon. 

6 Coventry.  John  Cokayn,  Roger  Bradburn. 

8 Weftmin.  Roger  Leche,  Roger  Bradftiaw. 

9 Glouceft.  Robert  de  Strelley,  Thornas  Okere. 

12  Weftmin.  Nic  Mountgomery,  Rob.  Fraunceys. 

HENRY  V. 

I  Weftmin.  Roger  I^eche,  Thomas  Chaworth. 

1 Leicefter.  Philip  Leche,  Nic  Mountgomery. 

2 Weftmin.  Roger  Leche,  Thomas  Grefley. 

3 Weftmin.  Nic  Moungomery,  John  de  la  Pole. 

5 Weftmin.  Thomas  de  Grefley,  John  de  Pole. 

8 Weftmin.  Thomas  Blount,  Henry  Booth. 

8 Weftmin.  John  ae  Strelley,  Thomas  de  Okere. 

9 Weftmin.  Nic  Gofyll,  Thomas  Okeover. 

HENRY  VI. 

1 Weftmin.  Richard  Vernon,  John  Cockeyn. 

2 Weftmin.  Henry  Booth,  John  Curfon. 

3 Weftmin.  Henry  Bothe,  Thomas  Makeworth. 

4 Leicefter,  Richard  Vernon,  John  de  la  Pole. 

6 Weftmin.  John  Cockayn,  Henry  del  Both. 

8 Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Gerard  Meynell. 

9 Weftmin.  John  Cokayne,  Thomas  Makworth. 

13  Weftmin.  John  Curfun,  Gerard  Meynell. 

15  Cambrid.  Fulk  Vernon,  Robert  Franceys. 

20  Weftmin.  John  Curfun,  William  Vernon. 

25  Cambrid.  Walter  Blount,  Nic  Fitz  Herbert. 

27  Weft- 
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27  Weftmin.  John  Sacheverel,  Walter  Blount,  Efq-, 

28  Weftmin.  William  Vernon,  John  Sacheverel. 

29  Weftmin.  Will  Vernon,  Efq;  Wal.  Blount,  Efq; 
31  Reading,  Wal.  Blount,  Efqj  Nie  Fitz  Herbert, 
33  Weftmin.  Walter  Blount,  Efqi  Rob  Bally,  Efq; 
39  Weftmin.  JohnGreifley,  Kt.  Wal.  Blount,  Efq; 

EDWARD  IV. 

7 Weftniln.  William  Blount,  William  Vernon. 

12  Weftmin.  Nic.  Longford,  James  Blount. 

17  Weftmin.  John  Grefley,  Henry  Vernon. 

The  Writs,  Returns,  and  Indentures,  from 
the  17th  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII. 
are  all  loft. 

HENRY  VIIT. 

33  Weftmin. ,Kt.  George  Vernon,  Efq; 

EDWARD  VI. 

I Weftmin.  , . 

6 Weftmin.  Tho.  Cockyn,  Kt.  H.  Bradburn,  Kt. 

MARY. 

I Weftmin.  John  Port,  Kt.  Rich  Blackwall,  Efq; 
I Oxford,  Francis  Curfon,  Thomas  Powtrell. 

PHILIP  and  MARY. 

i&2Weftm.  , ’ . 

2&3  Weftm.  H.  Bradborn,  Kt.  — Vincent,  Efq; 
4&5Weftm.  JohnZouch,  Godfr.  Foljambe,  Efq; 

C4 


ELIZA. 
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I Weftmln.  , . 

5 'VVeftmin.  W.  St.  Lowe,  Kt.  R Wennefley,  Efqj 

13  Weftmin.  Fran  Curfon,  Efqj  R.  Wennefley,  Efq; 

14  Weftmin.  Gil.  Talbot,  Efq*,  Hen.  Cavendifti,Efq-, 

27  Weftmin.  Hen.  Talbot,  Efq;  H.  Cavendifti,  Efqj  * 

28  Weftmin.  Hen. Talbot, Efq-,  H.Cavendifti,  Efq; 

31  Weftmin.  JohnZouch,  Efq-,  H.Cavendifh,  Efq-, 
35  Weftmin.  G.  Manners,  Efq-,  H.  Cavendifh,  Efq-, 
39  Weftmin.  , , 

43  Weftmin.  Fra.  Leake,  Efq-,  P.  Frecheville,  Efq; 

JAMES  I. 

I Weftmin.  John  Harper,  Kt.  W.  Knyfton,  Efq; 

12  Weftmin. , , 

18  Weftmin.  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  John  Stan- 
hope, Kt. 

21  Weftmin.  Will.  Lord  Cavendifh,  Peter  Freche- 
ville,  Kt. 

CHARLES  I. 

I Weftmin.  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  John  Stan- 
hope, Efq; 

, I Weftmin.  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  John  Man- 
. ners,  Efq; 

3 Weftmin.  E.  Leeche,  Efq;  John  Fretch vile,  Efq; 

15  Weftmin.  John  Manners,  Efq;  JohnCurfon,  Bt. 

16  Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Bart.  John  Cook,  Kt. 

CHARLES  II. 

1 2 Weftmin.  Henry  Cavendifh,  Vifeount  Mansfield, 
John  Ferrers,  Efq; 


13  Weft- 
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P-  . . 

13  Weftmin.  will.  Lord Cavendifti,  *John  Fretch- 
vile,  Efq; 

31  Weftmin.  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  Williarrv 
Sacheverell,  Efq; 

31  Weftmin,.  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  William 

Sacheverell,  Efq; 

32  Oxford,  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  William, 

Sacheverell,  Efq) 

JAMES  II. 

I Weftmin.  Robert  Coke,  Bt.  Gilbert  Clerke,  Kt. 

WILLIAM  and  MARY. 

1 Weftmin.  Gilbert  Clerke,  Kt.  Philip  Gell,  Bt. 

2 Weftmin.  Gilb.  Clerke,  Kt.  Henry  Gilbert,  Efq; 

WILLIAM  III. 

7 Weftmin.  Hon.  william  Marquis  of Hartington, 
Gilbert  Clerke,  Kt. 

10  Weftmin.  Hon.  William  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
Thomas  Coke,  Efq; 

12  Weftmin.  Rt.  Hon.  will  Marquis  of  Hartington, 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Lord  Roos. 

13  Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Efq;  Tho.  Coke,  Efq; 

ANNE. 

1 Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Efq;  Tho.  Coke,  Efq; 
4 Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Efq;  Tho.  Coke,  Efq; 
7 Weftmin.  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Coke,  Efq;  Vice 
Chamberlain,  John  Curfon,  Efq; 

9 Weftmin.  John  Curfon,  Efq;  Godf.  Clark,  Efq; 
12  Weftmin.  John  Curzon,  Efq;  Godf.  Clark,  Efq; 

GEORGE 

* In  his  place  dcccasM,  William  Sacheverell,  efq. 
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YEAR.  GEORGE  I. 

1714  Sir  John  Curzon,  Bart.  Godfrey  Clarke. 

1722  Sir  John  Curzon,  Bart.  Godfrey  Clarke. 

' GEORGE  II. 

1727  Sir  Nathaniel  Curfon,  Bart.  Godfrey  Clarke. 
1734  Lord  Ch.  Cavendifh,  Sir  Nath.  Curzon,  Bart. 
1741  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Sir  Nath.  Curzon,  Bt. 
1747  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Sir  Nath.  Curzon,  Bt. 
1754  Lord  George  Cavendilh,  Sir  Nath.  Curzon. 

GEORGE  III. 

1761  Lord  G.  Cavendifh,  Sir  H.  Harpur,  Bart. 
1768  Lord  Geo.  Cavendifh,  Godf.  B.  Clarke,  Efqj 
1774  Lord  Geo.  Cavendifh,  *Godf.  B.  Clarke,  Efqj 
1780  §Lord  Rich.  Cavendifh,  Hon.  Nath.  Curzon. 
1783  Lord  Geo.  Cavendifh,  Ed.  M.  Mundy,  Efq*, 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
affizes  for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby  were  held  at  Nottingham  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  From  this  time  to  the  year 
1566  they  were  held  at  Nottingham  and  Derby 
alternately.  At  the  latter  period  an  adt  was 
paffed  for  allowing  a fheriff  to  each  county. 
Though  from  the  following*  catalogue  we  may 
fee  that  the  office  is  of  very  early  origin,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  exificd  before  the 
Norman  conqueft. 


* In  his  place  deceas’d,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Curzon. 

^ In  his  place  deceas’d.  Lord  George  Cavendilh. 
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A lijl  of  the  high-Jheriffs  for  the  county y fnce 
the  year  1423. 

HENRY  VI. 

1423  Sir  John  Cockayne,  of  Afhborne,  knt. 

24  Sir  T.  Chaworth,  of  Wiverton,  Nottfh, 

25  Sir  Richard  Vernon  of  Haddon,  knt. 

26  Sir  John  le  Zouch  of  Haringw.  knt. 

27  Sir  Thomas  Griefly  of  Griefly,  knt. 

28  Norm.  Babington  of  Dethick,  efq. 

29  Sir  John  Cokayne  of  Afhborne,  knt. 
1430  John  Cockfeld,  efq. 

31  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  of  Rilley,  knt, 

32  Sir  Nicholas  Montgomery,  knt. 

33  William  Mereing,  efq. 

34  Sir  Robert  Markham,  knt. 

35  Sir  John  Cokayne  of  Alhborne.  knt, 

36  Thomas  Darcy  of  Newhall,  efq. 

37  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq. 

38  John  Hicklinge,  efq. 

39  William  Mereing,  efq. 

1440  John  Cockfeld,  efq. 

41  Thomas  Stanton,  efq. 

42  J.  Walbeys,  efq. 

43  J.  Pole  of  Radburn,  efq. 

44  Thomas  Nevil,  efq. 

45  J.  Stathum,  efq. 

46  Robert  Strelley,  efq. 

47  Thomas  Blount,  elq. 


48  Nich- 
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48  Nicholas  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury,  cfq« 

49  Thomas  Stanton,  efq.  . 

1450  Richard  Willoughby,  efq. 

51  Robert  Clifton  of  Clifton,  Notfli.  efq. 

52  Robert  Strelley,  efq. 

53  Sir  William  Plumpton,  knt. 

<r4  Sir  John  Griefly  of  Griefly,  knt. 

55  John  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  Notfli.  efq. 

56  William  Babington,  efq. 

57  John  Waftneis  of  Hendon,  efq. 

58  W.  Cha worth  of  Wiverton,  Notfli.  efq. 

59  William  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury,  efq. 
1460  Robert  Clifton  of  Clifton,  Not£h.  efq. 

61  Richard  Willoughby,  efq. 

62  Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  Notfli. 

EDWARD  IV. 

63  Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  Notfli. 

64  Sir  Robert  Strelley,  knt. 

65  Sir  Philip  Oker  of  Oakover,  knt. 

66  Nicholas  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury,  efq. 

67  Nicholas  Kniveton  of  Mercailon,  efq. 

68  Sir  Robert  Clifton  of  Clifton,  knt. 

69  Sir  H.  Perpoint  of  Holm  Perpoint,  knt. 
1470  William  Blount,  efq. 

71  Sir  H.  Perpoint  of  Holm  Perpoint,  knt. 

72  Gervas  Clifton,  efq. 

73  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq.  - 

74  Philip  Oker  of  Oakover,  efq. 

75  Sir  Henry  Statham  of  Morley,  knt. 

76  Wil- 
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76  William  Baffet  of  Brailsford,  efq. 

77  Rad.  Pole  of  Radborne,  efq, 

78  Gervas  Clifton,  efq. 

79  John  Babington  of  Dethick,  efq, 

J480  Sir  Robert  Markham,  knt.’ 

81  Robert  Eyre,  efq. 

82  Car.  Pilkington,  efq. 

RICHARD  III. 

83  Sir  Jervas  Clifton,  knt. 

84  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq, 

85  Nicholas  Montgomery,  efq. 

HENRY  VII. 

86  Sir  John  Byron,  knt. 

87  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq, 

88  Gervas  Clifton,  efq. 

89  John  Leek  of  Sutton,  Derbyftilre,  efq. 
1490  Nich.  Kniveton,  fen.  of  Mercafton,  efq. 

'91  

92  Sir  Jacobus  Savage. 

93  Nicholas  Byron,  efq. 

94  Nich.  Kniveton,  jun.  of  Mercafton,  efq. 

95  Bri.  Stamford,  efq. 

96  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  of  Rifley,  knt. 

97  Sir  Rad.  Shirley  of  Shirley,  knt. 

98  Thomas  Babington  of  Dethick,  efq. 

99  William  Bothe,  efq. 

1 500  Humphry  Her^^y,  efq, 

01  Sir 


\ 
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01  Sir  Ralph  Longford,  knt. 

02  Sir  Gervas  Clifton,  knt. 

03  William  Perpoint,  cfq. 

04  Sir  Henry  Vernum,  knt. 

05  Simon  Digby,  efq. 

06  Sir  William  Mereing,  knt. 

07  Ditto. 

08  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  knt. 

09  Ditto. 

HENRY  VIII. 
1510  Sir  Br.  Stapulton,  knt. 

11  William  Zo'ich,  efq. 

1 2 Richard  Baffet,  efq. . 

13  George  Chaworth,  efq. 

14  Roger  Minors,  efq. 

1 5 Sir  William  Mereing,  knt, 

16  Sir  John  Zouch,  knt. 

17  Robert  Brown,  efq. 

18  Sir  Br.  Stapulton,  knt, 

19  Sir  John  Markham,  knt. 

1520  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe,  knt. 

21  Sir  John  Cokayne,  knt. 

22  Sir  William  Perpoint,  knt. 

23  John  Vernon,  efq. 

24  Sir  John  Vernon,  knt. 

25  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe,  knt. 

26  Sir  John  Markham,  knt. 

27  John  Vernon,  efq. 
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28  Sir  John  Byron,  knt. 

29  Nicholas  Strelley,  efq. 

1570  Sir  Thomas  Cokayne,  knt. 

3 1 Sir  Henry  Sacheverel,  knt. 

32  William  Cosfin,  efq. 

33  John  Hercy,  efq. 

34  Sir  Anthony  Babington,  knt. 

35  

36  Sir  Rad.  Langford,  knt. 

37  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe, , knt. 

38  Sir  Nicholas  Strelley,  knt. 

39  Sir  John  Markham,  knt, 

1 540  Sir  William  Balfet,  knt. 

41  Sir  Gervas  Clifton,  knt. 

42  Sir  Henry  Sacheverel,  knt. 

43  Sir  John  Byron,  knt. 

44  John  Hercy,  efq. 

45  John  Zouch,  Efq. 

46  Sir  John  Markham,  knt. 

47  Sir  Gervas  Clifton,  knt. 

EDWARD  VI. 

48  Francis  Leek,  efq. 

49  Sir  John  Hercy,  knt. 

1550  Sir  Thomas  Cokayne,  knt. 

51  Sir  Henry  Sutton  of  Arundel,  knt. 

52  Sir  John  Byron,  knt. 

53  Sir  Anthony  Nevil,  knt. 


PHILIP 
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1554  Sir  John  Port  of  Etwall,  knt. 

55  Sir  George  Clifton,  knt. 

56  Sir  James  Foljambe,  knt. 

57  Sir  John  Chaworth,  of  Wiverton,  knt. ' 

ELIZABETH. 

58  Sir  William  Hollis  of  Houghton,  knt, 

59  Sir  Gervas  Perpoint,  knt. 

1560  Sir  Thomas  Cokayne  of  Aliiborne,  knt. 

61  Sir  William  Merry  of  Barton-Park,  knt. 

62  Sir  John  Zouch  of  Codnor,  knt. 

63  Thomas  Stanhope  of  Elvafton,  efq. 

64  Sir  Humph.  Bradbourn  of  Hough,  knt. 

65  Francis  Molyneux  of  Taverfal,  efq. 

66  SirThomas  Gerrard  of  Hilderftone,  knt. 

67  Godfrey  Foljambe  of  Aldwark,  efq.  N, 

68  Francis  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq. 

69  Sir  Thomas  Cokayne  of  Afhborne,  knt, 

1 570  The  farhe. 

71  Sir  Peter  Fretcheville  of  Stavely,  knt, 

72  Sir  John  Zouch  of  Codnor,  knt. 

73  Sir  Francis  Leake  of  Kirk-Hallam,  knt, 

74  Sir  Humph.  Bradbourn  of  Hough,  knt, 

75  German  Pole  of  Radborne,  efq. 

76  John  Manners  of  Nether- Haddon,  efq. 

77  Francis  Wortley  of  Wortley,  efq. 

78  William  Baffet  of  Blore,  efq, 

79  Godfrey  Foljambe  of  Aldwark,  efq, 

1580  Sir 
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1580  Sir  Thomas  Cokayne  of  Afliborne,  knt. 

8 1 Sir  John  Zouch  of  Codnor,  knt. 

82  John  Harpur,  of  Calke,  efq. 

83  The  fame. 

*84  Francis  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq. 

85  John  Manners  of  Whitwell,  efq. 

86  Godfrey  Foljambe  of  Walton,  efq. 

87  Humphry  Dethick  of  Dethick,  efq. 

88  Thomas  Grelley  of  Drakelow,  efq. 

89  William  Baflet  of  Blore,  efq. 

1590  Francis  Cokayne  of  Alhborne,  efq. 

9 1 John  Rhodes  of  Barleborough'  efq. 

92  William  Cavendilh  of  Dovcridge,  efq. 

93  George  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq. 

94  John  Manners  of  Nether-Haddon,  efq. 

95  Henry  Sacheverell  of  Morley,  efq. 

John  Willoughby  of  Rilley,  efq. 

97  Edward  Cokayne  of  Alhborne,  efq. 

98  Francis  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury,  efq. 

99  Ti  e fame. 

1600  Sir  Francis  Leake  of  Kirk-Hallam,  knt. 

01  The  fame. 

02  Sir  John  Fitzherbert  of  Tiffington,  knt. 

03  Sir  Thomas  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  knt. 

04  Henry  Willoughby  of  Rilley,  efq. 

05  Sir  Peter  Fretcheville  of  Stavely,  knt. 
q6  Sir  John  Harpur  of  Swarkftone,  knt. 

07  Sir  Richard  Harpur  of  Littleover,  knt. 
q8  Henry  Cavendilh  of  Doveridge,  efq. 

D 1609  John 
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09  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  efq. 

1610  Thomas  Burdett  of  Foremark,  efq. 

1 1 Sir  George  Fullwood  of  Middleton,  knt. 

1 2 Sir  Henry  Leigh  of  Egginton,  knt. 

1 3 Sir  Thomas  Rerlby  'of  Afliover,  knt. 

14  Sir  William  Kniveton  of  Norton,  knt. 

15  Henry  Agard  of  Fofton,  efq. 

16  John  Bullock  of  Darley- Abbey,  efq. 

17  Francis  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq. 

18  Sir  Roger  Manners  ofWhitewell,  knt. 

19  Godfrey  Thacker  of  Repton,  efq. 

1620  John  Milward  of  Broadlovv-Alli,  efq. 

21  Thomas  EyreofHaffop,  efq. 

22  Jacinth  Sacheverell  of  Morley,  efq. 

23  Henry  Hunloke  of  Wingerworth,  efq. 

24  Sir  JohnFitzherbert  of  Tidington,  knt. 

CHARLES  I. 

25  Henry  Flarpur  of  Calke,  efq. 

26  Sir  John  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury,  knt. 

27  Sir  Edward  Vernon  of  Sudbury,  knt. 

28  Thomas  Burton  of  Holmsfield,  efq. 

29  Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Elvafton,  knt. 
1630  Francis, Bradfhaw  of  Bradfhaw,  efq. 

31  Humphry  Oakover  of  Oakover,  efq. 

32  John  Manners  of  Nether-Haddon,  efq. 

33  Sir  Francis  Foljambe  of  Walton,  knt. 

34  John  Gell  of  Hop  ton,  efq. 

35  John  Milward  of  Snitterton,  efq. 

,36  Sir 
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36  Sir  John  Harpur  of  Swarkeftone,  knt. 

37  Sir  John  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  hart. 

38  John  Shalcrofs  of  Shalcrofs,  efq. 

39.  John  Agard  of  Fofton,  efq. 

1 640  Chriftopher  Horton  of  Catton,  efq. 

41  Sir  John  Harpur  of  Calke,  hart. 

42,  43,  44,  civil  wars  ^ no  fherifFs. 

45  Sir  George  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  hart. 

46  Sir  Edward  Coke  of  Longford,  hart. 

47  Michael  Burton  of  Holmsneld,  efq. 

48  Samuel  Sleigh  of  Afli,  knt. 

COMMON  WEALTH. 

49  Anthony  Morewood  of  Alfreton,  efq. 
1650  Sir  Francis  Burdett  of  Foremark,  hart. 

5 1 John  Stanhope  of  Elvailon,  efq. 

52  Godfrey  Clark  of  Somerfall,  efq. 

53  George  Sitwell  of  Renifhaw,  efq. 

54  William  Leech  of  Shipley,  efq. 

55  J. Ferrers  of  Walton,  efq. 

56  Janes  Abney  of  Willefley,  efq. 

57  Walter  Horton  of  Catton,  efq. 

58  Robert  Eyre  of  Highlow,  efq. 

59  Jihn  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq. 

CHARLES  11. 

1660  John  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq. 

61  Charles  Agard  of  Fofton,  efq. 

62  hr  Wm.  Boothby  of  Broadlow- Alh,  bt. 

D 2 63  Sir 
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63  'Sir  Thomas  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  hart. 

64  George  Vernon  of  Sudbury,  efq. 

65  Rob.  Afliton  of  Stoney-Middleton,  efq. 

66  Sir  Samuel  Sleigh  of  Alb,  knt. 

67  Edward  Pegge  of  Beauchiffe,  efq. 

68  Thomas  Gladwin  of  Tupton,  efq. 

69  Francis  Burton  of  Dronfield,  efq. 

1670  Cornelius  Clark  of  Norton,  efq. 

71  Adi'ian  Mundy  of  Quarn,’  efq. 

72  Francis  Sitwell  of  Renilbaw,  efq. 

73  Sir  John  Gell  of  Hopton,  hart. 

74  Samuel  Hallows  of  Norton,  efq. 

75  Sir  Simon  Degge  of  Derby,  knt. 

76  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  of  Somerfall,  knt. 

77  John  Morewood  of  Alfreton,  efq. 

78  Henry  Keys  of  Hop  well,  efq. 

79  John  Lowe  of  Alder wafley,  efq 
1680  Henry  Milwardof  Snitterton,  e~q. 

81  Henry  Balguy  of  Derwent,  efq, 

82  Godfrey  Meynell  of  Bradley,  efc. 

83  William  Alleftrey  of  Walton,  eq. 

84  Reginald  Finder  of  Duffield,  efc. 


JAMES  II. 

85  Matthew  Smith  ofDenby,  efq. 

86  John  Shalcrofs  of  Shalcrofs, 'efq 

87  Sir  Paul  Jenkinfon  of  Walton,  b 

88  John  Borrow  of  Holland,  efq. 
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89  Robert  Wilmot  of  Ofrnafton,  efq. 

1690  Edward  Finey  of  Coates-Park,  efq. 

91  William  Eyre  of  Holme,  efq. 

92  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon  of  Kedlefton,  bart. 

93  James  Chetham  of  Etwall,  efq. 

94  Francis  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq. 

95  Samuel  Pole  of  Radborne,  efq. 

96  John  Bagfhaw  of  Hucklow,  efq. 

97  Gilbert  Mundy  of  Alleftrey,  efq. 

98  SirCha.  Skrimfher  of  Chefterfield,  knt. 

99  George  Saville  of  Hilltop,  efq. 

1700  Robert  Revell  of  Carnfield,  efq. 

01  Henry  Bradlhaw  of  Marple,  efq, 

ANNE. 

02  Sir  Jolm  Harpur  of  Calke,  bart. 

03  Henry  Coape  of  Duffield,  efq. 

04  Sir  William  Greiley  of  Drakelow,  bart. 

05  Richard  Bate  of  Fofton,  efq. 

06  Fr.  Burton  ofWefton-under-wood,  efq. 

07  Rowland  Morewood  of  Alfreton,  efq, 

08  Francis  Pole  of  Park-Hall,  efq. 

09  George  Sacheverell  of  Calow,  efq. 

17 10  John  Harpur  of  Twyford,  efq. 

1 1 Tho.  Stubbing  of  Weft- Broughton,  efq. 

1 2 Sir  Streynfham  Mafter  of  Codnor,  knt. 

1 3 Brook  Boothby  of  Afliborne,  efq.' 

D3 
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GEORqE  i. 

14  Charles  Hurt  of  Alderwafley,  efq. 

15  Robert  Greenfmith  of  Wirkfworth,  efq. 

16  Stephen  Offley  of  Norton,  efq. 

17  John  Bradfliaw  of  Brampton,  efq.- 

18  Sir  John  Every  of  Egginton,  hart. 

1 9 Samuel  Burton  of  Derby,  efq. 

1720  Richard  Milnes  of  Ollercar,  efq. 

21  Richard  Bagfhaw  of  Caftleton,  efq. 

22  John  Bright  of  Chefterfield,  efq. 

2 3 Henry  Eyre  of  Rowter,  efq. 

' 24  Sir  Thomas  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  bart. 

25  Leonard  Fofbrook  of  Shardlow,  efq. 

26  Wigley  Statham  of  Wigwall,  efq. 

GEORGE  II. 

27  William  Taylor,  of  Walton,  efq. 

28  Richard  Harpur  of  Littleover,  efq. 

29  John  White  of  Rifley,  efq. 

1730  Rowe  Port  of  Ham,  efq. 

31  Edward  Mundy  of  Alleftrey,  efq. 

32  John  Fletcher  of  Stainfby-Houfe,  efq. 

3 3 German  Pole  of  Radborn,  efq. 

34  George  Mower  of  Woodfeats,  efq. 

35  Francis  Sitwell  of  Reniihaw,  efq. 

36  Godfrey  Watkinfon  of  Brampton,  efq. 

37  Wrightfon  Mundy  of  Ofbifton,  efq. 

38  Sir  Robert  Burdett  of  Foremark,  bart. 

39  Strelley  Pegge  of  Beauchilfe,  efq. 

1740  God- 
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1740  Godfrey  Clark  of  Chilcote,  efq. 

41  Henry  Cavendi'di  of  Doveridge,  efq. 

42  John  Gifborne  jun.  of  Derby,  efq. 

43  William  Brown  of  Stretton,  efq. 

44  William  Roberts  of  Derby,  efq. 

45  John  Taylor  of  Hartfliorn,  efq. 

46  Robert  Newton  of  Norton,  efq. 

47  Tbo. Richards  of  Afbby-de-la-Zouch,  efq. 

48  John  Harpur  of  Littleover,  efq. 

49  Henry very  of  ]£;gginton,  efq. 

1750  John  Rotheram  of  Dronfield,  efq. 

5 1 Sir  Thomas  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  hart. 

52  John  Lowe  of  Locko,  efq. 

53  Goodere  Fletcher  of  Heanor,  efq. 

^ 54  Richard  Fitzherbert  of  Somerfal,  efq. 

55  Philip  Gell  of  Hopton,  efq. 

56  Nicholas  Hurt  of  Alder walley,  efq. 

57  Thomas  Rivett  of  Derby,  efq. 

58  Hugo  Meynell  of  Bradley,  efq. 

59  Gilbert  Chefhire  of  Lees,  efq. 

GEORGE  III. 

1760  Thomas  Bainbrigge  of  Derby,  efq. 

61  Samuel  Shore  of  Norton,  efq. 

62  George  Morewood  of  Alfreton,  efq. ' 

63  Thomas  Holland  of  Ford,  efq. 

64  Leonard  Folbrook  of  Shardlow,  efq. 

65  Jofeph  Greaves  of  Afton,  efq. 

66  Edw.  Sagheverell  Pole  of  Radborne,  efq. 

D 4 67  John 
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67  John  Twigge  of  Holme,  efq. 

68  Samuel  Crompton  of  Derby,  efq. 

69  Brabazon  Hallows  of  Glapwell,  efq. 
1770  Peter  Nightingale  of  Lea,  efq. 

71  William  Milnes  of  Cromford,  efq. 

72  F.  N.  C.  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq. 

73  Samuel  Rotheram  of  Dronfield,  efe]. 

74  Sir  Henry  Harpur  of  Caulk,  Bart. 

75  Rob.  Cheney,  of  Meyn ell -Langley,  efq. 

76  Bache  ThornhilBbf  Stanton,  efq. 

77  J.  Baggaley  Bradfliaw  of  Holbrook,  efq. 
.78  Fra.  Hurt,  jun.  of  Alderwailey,  efq. 

* I 

79  Edw.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  of  Morley,  efq. 
1780  N.  B.  Grefley  of  Drakelow,  efq.  _ 

81  Samuel  Frith  of  Bank-Hall,  efq. 

82  Richard  Lowe  of  Locko,  efq. 

83  Sir  Edward  Every  of  Egginton,  hart. 

84  John  Radford  of  Smalley,  efq. 

85  Herbert  Greenfmith  of  Priory,  efq.  ’ 

86  Robert  Dale  of  Aflibourn,  efq. 

87  Sir  Rich.  Arkwright  of  Cromford,  knt. 

88  Peter  Pegge  Burnell  of  Beauchief,  efq. 

The  affizes  are  held  both  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn at  Derby;*  but  the  feffions  for  the  county 
in  the  following  manner ; the  Epiphany  and 
Eafler  at  Derby,  the  Midfummer  at  Bakewell, 
and  the  Michaelmas  feffions  at  Chefterfield. 

SECT. 

* In  the  year  1610,  on  account  of  fome  riots  in  the  town,  they 
were  remcJv^ed  to  Afltbourn. 
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S E C T.  II. 

T^he  Jiate  of  religion  at  different  periods. 

\ 

T N the  high  Peak  there  are  two  antient  mo- 
numents, w^hich  once  were  moil  probably 
Druidical  temples.  In  thefe  places  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  country  affembled  to 
offer  facrifices  to  their  deities.  I fliall  here- 
after have  occalion  to  mention  feveral  circum- 
ftances  which  render  fuch  an  opinion  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain. 

I do  not  know,  whether  the  Lows  or  Bar- 
rows,  found  in  many  parts  of  Derbythire,  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  high  Peak  ought  to  be 
conlidered  in  connection  with  the  religious  rites 
of  this  period.  That  they  were  burial  places 
is  an  undoubted  faCt.  But  to  what  people 
they  belonged  cannot  be  with  certainty  deter- 
mined. Dr.  Borlafe  imagines,  that  thofe  bar- 
rows  are  Roman,  in  which  there  are  no  coins 
or  pavement  underneath  or  any  marks  of  ele- 
gance in  the  workmanfliip  of  urns,  or  Roman 
camp  or  way  in  the  neighbourhood.  • He 
thinks  the  Britiih,  Saxon  and  Danifli  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  but  fuppofes, 
that  where  there  are  no  marks  of  fire,  they  are 
Saxon. — If  I may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a con- 
jecture. 
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iedture,  I fliould  imagine,  that  the  lows  or 
barrows  found  in  Derbyfliire,  are  in  general 
Britilh.  The  circumllance,  which  has  fug- 
gefled  this  opinion,  is  their  great  refemblance 
to  that,  ftanding  in  the  fame  line  of  circum- 
ference with  the  bank,  which  furrounds  the 
Druidical  temple  near  Newhaven.  ' I fhall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  there  is  fuf- 
hcient  ground  for  believing,  this  ancient  re- 
main to  be  Britiih ; and  admitting  this  to  be 
the  cafe,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  mount 
or  barrow,  which  forms  a part  of  it,  is  fo 
likewife.  From  hence  it  may  be  then  pre- 
fumed, that  all  thofe  lows,  which  in  outward 
appearance  and  internal  fhrudlure  bear  a re- 
femblance to  this,  are  of  the  fame  degree  of 
antiquity.  I believe,  that  they  have  not  a 
likenefs  to  each  other  in  every  refpedt.  But 
in  almoft  every  inftance,  in  which  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  they  have 
agreed  in  one  circumftance.  They  have,  like 
that  in  the  Druidical  temple,  of  which  I am 
fpeaking,  a dimple  or  cavity  at  the  top.  It 
is  from  an  attention  to  this  circumftance,  that 
I have  been  led  to  fuppofe,  they  are  Britidi 
remains. 

However  tho’  there  be  a general  refemblance 
of  the  lows  of  Derby  (hire  to  each  other,  we 
meet  with  a few,  which  are  fomewhat  different 

from 
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from  the  reft  in  their  outward  appearance  and 
internal  conftriKftion.  What  are  the  refpedts, 
in  which  they  difagree,  I ftiall  not  at  prefent 
point  out.  I propofe  to  take  notice  of  them, 
when  I come  to  furvey  thofe  parts  of  the 
county,  in  which  thefe  lows  appear. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, who  lived  iiv  Derbyfhire,  were  difturbed 
in  the  exercife  of  their  religious  rites  by  the 
Romans,  when  they  fettled  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  They  found  it  impoffible  to  recon- 
cile the  minds  of  the  peo'ple  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  they  were  attempting  to  eftab- 
lifh,  v/hilft  the  Druids,  their  priefts,  poftefted 
any  influence.  They  therefore  determined 
entirely  to  fupprefs  their  religion.  Accordingly 
all  their  fubjedls  in  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Britain  were  obliged  to  build  temples  and  la- 
crifice  after  the  Roman  manner.  In  the  reien 
of  the  emperor  Claudian,  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  45,  the  condudors  of  the  national 
worfhip  began  to  feel  the  rigour  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  many  retired  to  the  ifle  of 
Anglefea  3 but  in  the  year  flxty-one  they  were 
difturbed  in  this  afylum.  Their  facred  groves 
were  deftroyed,  their  altars  overthrown,  and 
the  Druids  burnt  in  their  own  fires. 

When  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain, 
religious  rites  of  another  kind  were  introduced 

by 
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by  the  Saxons.  I have  already  obferved,  that 
near  Caflleton  is  a mine  which  bears  the  name 
of  one  of  their  deities.*  But  we  have  no  re- 
mains in  Derby  (hire  of  a religious  nature,  which 
can  with  certainty  be  afcribed  to  this  people, 
while  they  continued  to  be  idolaters.  Perhaps 
fome  of  the  lows  or  barrows  might  be  form- 
ed by  the  Saxons',  before  their  converfion  to 
chriftianity. 

The  chriftian  religion  was  not  propagated  fo 
early  in  Derbythire  as  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Britain.  In  the  year  596  Augufline,  by  the 
order  of  Gregory  the  great,  came  with  his  at- 
tendants into  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  fpacc 

« 

of  one  year  converted  1000  Saxons  in  Kent. 
But  the  gofpel  was  not  preached  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  till  king  Ofwius  took  poffeffion 
of  it.  He  built  the  firft  church  at  Lichfield, 
and  in  the  year  657  eredted  a cathedral  at  this 
place.  It  is  probable,  that  very  foon  after 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  em- 
braced chriftianity.  For  in  the  year  660  there 
' was  at  Repton  a'  noble  monaftery  of  religious 
men  and  women  under  the  government  of  an 
abbefs.  From  this  period  to  the  Norman 
furvey  we  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  gofpel.  We  find,  however, 
that  when  domefday  book  was  compiled  there 

were 
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I 

were  45  churches  in  Derbyfhire.  But  in  the  in- 
terval, of  which  I am  fpeaking,  there  does 
not  feein  to  have  been  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  religious  houfes.  It  was  during 
the  two  centuries  immediately  following  the 
Norman  conqueft,  that  they  were  eftablilhed. 
If  thofe  of  every  defcription  be  included,  they 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  fourteen.  After- 
wards the  people  feem  to  have  loft  their  tafte 
for  inftitutions  of  this  kind. 

The  endowments  of  all  the  religious  houfes 
in  Derbyfliire,  at  the  time  of  their  diftblution, 
were  found  to  be  of  conliderable  value.  They 
were  then  calculated  at  728I.  15s.  5d.  which 
may  be  conlidered  as  equal  to  7287I.  14s.  2d. 
of  our  prefent  money ; land  being  eftimated 
now  at  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.* 

If  we  compare  the  prefent  churches  and 
other  places  of  public  worfhip  with  thofe, 
which  appear  in  Domefday  book,  we  fliall  fee> 
that  their  number  is  very  much  encreafed. 
According  to  the  moft  accurate  information, 
w'hich  I have  been  able  to  procure,  there  are. 
now  in  Derbyfliire  1 87  churches  and  chapels 
belonging  to  the  national  eftablifliment,  and 

I . . 39 

* The  total  annual  revenue  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in  Eng- 
land at  their  diflblution  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  i40,cxx)l. 
Mr.  Nafmith  imagines  it  might  amount  to  2Cxd,ooo1.  and  that 

this  fum  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  z,ooo,ooo\ Preface  (g 

‘Tanner  5 Netitia  Monafica, 
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39  meeting-houfes,  fupported  by  diffentcrs  of 
various  denominations. § 


Derbyfliire  forms  a part  of  the  diocefe  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.^  According  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  divifions  of  it,  it  confifls  of  one 
archdeaconry,  and  five  deaneries.  Thefe  are 
the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and  the  deaneries 
of  Afhbourn,  Caflillar,  Cheflerfield,  Derby,- 

s 

and  Repington. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  exadt  number 
of  churches  in  this  county,  which  are  paro- 
chial. Mr.  Camden  fuppofed  them  to  be  io6. 
This  calculation  he  profefied  to  have  taken 
from  a. book,  written  by  cardinal  Wolfey  in 

the 

§ In  this  account  are  included  Prefliyterians,  Independents, 
Saptifts,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts. 

* There  have  been  during  fc\'eral  centuries,  and  ftill  continue 
founded  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  a bifhop,  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treafurer,  the  four  archdeacons  of  Coventry,  Stafford, 
Salop  and  Deri^y,  and  twenly-feven  prebendaries',  befides  five 
priefts  vicars,  feven  lay  clerks  or  linging  men,  eight  chorifterj, 
and  other  ofiiccrs  and  fert'ants. 

When  king  Ofwius  took  poffeflion  of  the  Mercian  kingdom, 
and  converted  the  inhabitants  to  the  chriftian  religion,  a church 
was  built  at  Lichfield  and  made  a cathedral  in  the  year  659,  but 
afterward  rebuilt  in  the  year  yoo.  King  Offa  by  favour  of  Pope 
Adrian  ellablifhed  an  archipilcopal  fee  at  this  place,  and  a pdl 
tvas  fent  to  Eadulf  (Aldwiphus)  bilhop  at  that  time.  He  was 
con/ecrated  archbifhop  in  the  year  764  and  governed  the  province 
of  the  Mercians  and  Eall  Angles  36  years.  It  is  faid,  that  Lich- 
field enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  only 
ten  years,  and  the  church  and  diocefe  were  again  fubjefted  to  the 
metropolitan  fee  of  Canterbury.  In  the  year  1075  the  fee  was 
temoved  to  Chefter,  and  in  1095  to  Coventry.  In  tlie  year  1140 
Roger  de  Clinton  built  a new  cathedral  church  at  Lichfield,  and 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  about  the  year  1186  Hugo  dc 
Novant  was  confecrated  the  firft  bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
fiald.— Mok.  •voL  2.  /.  217. 
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the  year  i ij2o.  But  there  is  reafon  to  lufpec^l 
the  accuracy  of  this  account.  It  certainly  dif- 
agrees  with  one,  which  was  publiihed  in  the 
reign  of  king  James.  It  is  reafonable  alfo  to 
imagine,  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  fince  fo  diftant  a time,  and 
from  enquiries  which  I have  made,  I find  the 
parilh  churches  in  Derbyfliire  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  he  has  reprefen  ted  them.  If  I 
have  not  myfelf  fallen  into  a miflake,  they 
amount  at  prefent  to  1 1 6,  and  confequently 
the  chapels  belonging  to  them,  with  two',  which 
are  extra-parochial,  to  71. 


SECT.  III. 

4 

State  of  population. 

T)EDE,  an  early  Saxon  writer,  informs  us, 
that  in  his  time  the  inhabitants  of  Derby- 
fliire  and  Nottinghamfhire  amounted  to  7000 
families.  From  this  period  to  the  prefent  day, 
I have  met  with  no  records,  which  throw 
much  light  upon  the  flate  of  population  in  this 
county.  There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  at 
the  Norman  fur vey  it  was  not  fo  flourifhing, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  con- 
felTor.  This  obfervation  is  certainly  juft,  when 

ap- 
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^applied  to  the  town  of  Derby.  When  Domef- 
day  book  was  compofed,  the  r^fident  burgeffes 
were  reduced  from  243  to  100,  and  40,  who 
were  minors.  There  were  alfo  103  dwellings 
empty,  which  paid  tax  to  the  king.  We  can- 
not however  with  certainty  infer  from  ’ thefe 
fadhs,  that  population  was  in  a declining  ftate 
at  that  time  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe. 

If  we  come  down  to  the  prefent  century,  we 
fliall  find  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Derby- 
fliirc  very  much  encreafed.  It  is  afferted,  that 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  they  amounted  to 
126,900.  I do  not 'know  in  what  way  this 
eftimate  was  made,  but  I think  there  is  fuffici- 
ent  ground  for  fufpedling  its  accuracy.  I have 
taken  confiderable  pains  to  afeertain  the  prefent 
ftate  of  population,  and  fee  not  the  Icaft  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  during  the  laft  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a confiderable  encreafe.  I am 
led  to  form  this  conclufion  not  only  from  an 
adlual  enumeration  of  the  houfes,  and  in  fome 
places  of  the  inhabitants,  but  likewife  from  the 
extenfive  enclofures,  which  have  lately  been 
made,  and  the  various  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, Vvhich  have  lately  been  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  the  epunty.  The  enumera- 
tion, I am  fenfible,  is  not  equally  exadl  in 
every  inftance  5 but  I will  venture  to  fay,  that 

every 
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every  endeavour  has  been  ufed  to  guard  againft 
error.  The  refult  of  the  enquiries  which  I 
have  made,  is,  that  the  prefent  number  of 
houfes  in  Derbyfhire  is  25,206,  and  of  inhabi- 
tants 124,465.’*^  This  account  was  taken  at 
different  places  at  different  times  j but  in  none 
at  a greater  diftance  than  feven  years  from  each 
other. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  population  is  not 
in  the  fame  flourifhing  flate  throughout 
whole  county.  In  that  part  of  it  where  the 
bufinefs  of  the  lead  mines  is  carried  on,  it  is 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  fmaller  than  it  was  50  years  ago.  But 
even  in  thefe  fituations  population  is  now  much 
•revived  ; and  in  other  places  it  is  confiderably 
greater  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period. 

D Wherever 

* The  number  was  afcertained  in  the  following  manner.  The 
inhabitants  as  well  as  houfes  were  taken  with  care  in  about  30  pa- 
rifhes  or  hamlets,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  at  fojne  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  former  were  then  divided  by  the  latter, 
and  an  average  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  houfes  was  ob- 
tained. By  this  the  whole  number  of  houfes  was  multiplied,  and 
it  is  evident,  that  by  this  means  the  total  fum  of  the  inhabitants 
would  be  afcertained  with  tolerable  accuracy, — It  does  not  feem 
cafy  to  determine  exaftly  the  number  of  freeholders  in  the  county. 
But,  I apprehend,  the  beft  method  of  afcertainiug  this  point,  is 
examining  how  many  perfons  have  voted  at  ftrongly  contefted 
eletftions.  With  this  view,  let  it  then  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
year  1670,  when  William  Sachcverel,  efq.  and  George  Vernon, 
efq.  were  caindidates,  the  number  polled  was  for  the  former  2875, 
and  for  the  latter  2232.  In  the  year  1734,  when  every  pofli ole 
exertion  was  made  in  behalf  of  thefeveral  candidates,  the  number 
of  votes  was  for  Lord  Charles  Cavendifti  2081,  for  Sir  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  bart.  2044,  and  for  Henry  Harpur,  efq.  1795.  I think, 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  decrcafe  in  the  number  of  votes  at 
the  latter  period,  that  the  county  was  then  become  lefs  populous. 
However,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  freehold  eftates  in  Derby 
fhire  were  in  a fmaller  number  of  hands  than  at  the  time  of  rJie 
former  contefted  cleflion. 


5° 
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I Wherever  I have  had  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing the  neceffary  information,  I have  given 
a comparative  view  of  the  ftate  of  births  and 
burials.  This  may  throw  fome  degree  of  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  popu- 
lation. From  the  enquiries,  which  I have 
made  in  this  way,  it  appears  alfo  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyfhire  arc 
continually  increafing  in  number. 


SECT.  IV. 


Tl}e  fate  of  arts  and  fjianufddlures. 

HE  manufactures,  which  are  carried  on 


in  Derbyftiire,  are  various  and  extenlive. 
It  has  very  few,  if  any,  which  are  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  *but  it  partakes  of  almoft  all  thofe  im- 
portant branches,  which  are  found  in  the  coun- 
ties, by  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  manu- 
factures, which  are  cultivated  in  the  greateft 
extent,  are  thofe  of  filk,  cotton,  wool,  and 


iron. 


The  firft  is,  I believe,  nearly  confined  to 
the  town'  of  Derby,  and  affords  employment 


to  about  1 500  hands. 


Cotton  is  manufactured  in  different  ways, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  But  the 

prin- 
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principal  quantity  is  prepared  by  the  machine 
lately  invented  and  introduced  into  Derbyfliire 
by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  Several  have  been 
conftruded  upon  his  model,  both  before  and 
fince  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  which  he 
obtained  for  the  exclulive  ufe  of  his  invention. 
The  number  of  machines,  which  are  now 
worked  in  this  county,  is  1 6,  and  the  hands 
employed  by  them  may  be  computed  at  3000, 
A confiderable  quantity  of  cotton  is  likewife 
fpun  upon  hand  machines  or  wheels,  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  county.  A large  num- 
ber of  hands  is  alfo  employed  in  another  ftage 
of  the  manufadlure  of  this  article.  Many 
looms  have  been  a long  time  worked  in  the 
parifti  of  Chapel-le-frith,  for  weaving  cotton ; 
and  lately  feveral  have  been  fet  up  by  Melfrs. 
Strutt  in  the  town  of  Derby  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. If  we  calculate  the  prefent  number 
at  200,  I believe  we  fhall  not  be  very  diftant 
from  the  truth. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  wool  is  manufac- 
tured in  Derbyfhire  both  into  ftockings  and 
cloth.  The  bufinefs  of  hofiery  is  carried  on 
cxtenfively  in  that  part  of  the  county  which 
borders  upoq  Nottinghamfhire,  and  alfo  at 
Litton  near  'jfidefwell.  I have  endeavoured  to 
afcertain  the  number  of  frames  employed,  and 
believe  them  to  amount  to  about  1350.  It 
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fhould  be  obferved,  that  this  calculation  in- 
cludes thofe,  upon  which  filk  and  cotton,  as 
well  as  wool,  are  wrought. 

In  that  part  of  the  high  peak,  which  bor- 
ders upon  Yorkfliire,  a fmall  quantity  of  wool 
is  manufadlured  into  cloth.  The  goods  are,  I 
am  informed,  of  a fine  and  good  quality. 

Another  branch  of  manufadlurc,  deferving 
of  notice,  is  that  of  iron  in  the  north-eafi;  part 
of  the  county.  A good  deal  of  this  metal  in 
an  unwrought  ftate  is  ufed  for  call:  goods  at 
Chcfiierfield.  But  the  principal  manufadture 
of  iron  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield.  Nearly  300  hands  are  employed  by 
it,  chiefly  in  making  fcythes  and  fickles.  In 
the  parifh  of  Norton  alone  there  are  161  work- 
men in  the  former  of  thefe  branches. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of  manufadlure, 
which  have  now  been  enumerated,  there  are  a 
few  other,  carried  on  in  almofl  every  part  of 
the  county.  Tho’  it  be  confiderable,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  eftimate  the  whole  quantity  of  hemp 
and  flax,  which  are  fpun  in  private  houfes  in 
Derbyfhire,  and  afterwards  woven  into  cloth. 
In  fome  nearly  as  much  is  manufadtured,  as  is 
fufficient  for  the  ufc  of  their  families. 

I 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  which  have 
now  been  made,  that  Derbyfliire  partakes  with 

Not- 
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Nottinghamfliire  and  Leiceflerfhire  in  the  ma- 
nufadlure  of  ftockings,  with  Yorkfhire  in  the 
manufadlures  of  iron,  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
with  Lancafhire  in  the  manufadlure  of  cotton. 
The  buhnefs  done  in  thefe  different  branches 
is  not  carried  on  to  fo  great  extent  as  in  thefe 
neighbouring  counties.  But  the  manufadlure 
of  filkin  it  is  much  greater  than  inanyofthdm. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any  towns  in  England, 
in  which  there  is  fo  large  a number  of  ma- 
chines employed  as  in  Derby,  for  preparing 
this  article  for  the  manufactures  in  which  it  is 
generally  ufed. 


SECT.  V. 

Articles  of  trade  in  the  county, 

the  various  branches  of  manufacture  which 
have  been  enumerated,  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  folirces  of  trade.  We 
have  already  feen,  that  a large  quantity  of 
cheefe  is  likewife  annually  carried  out  of  the 
county.  Lead  and  iron,  which  are  produced 
in  Derbyfhire,  are  alfo  articles  of  confiderdblc 
commerce  with  other  parts.  Nor  fhould  I 
omit  to  mention,  that  the  malt,  which  is  made 
and  fent  into  the  weflern  counties,  furnifhes 
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no  fmall  degree  of  employment  and  profit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Derby,  and  feveral  other 
towns  and  villages  in  the  county. 

\ 

SECT.  VI. 

Cufoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

pROM  the  enquiries  which  I have  made,  in 
my  excurfions  into  different  parts  of  the 
county,  I have  never  been  able  to  difcover  any 
cuflioms,  which  are  peculiar  to  .Derbyfhire. 
However  one  prevails  in  the  high  peak,  which 
I believe,  is  not  common,  if  at  all  known  in 
the  fouth  of  England.  If,  for  inftance,  in  the 
liberty  of  peak  foreft  any  perfon  dies,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  invite  every  family,  refiding  within 
that  difiiridt,  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  a cake 
is  given  to  every  individual  who  comes  to  the 
houfe  of  the  deceafcd.  The  cuftom  is  fomewhat 
different  in  the  low  Peak.  At  Wirkfworth, 
and  its  ndghbourhood,  it  is  ufual  amongfl  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  to  invite  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  each  of  whom,  according  to 
their  ability,  contribute  towards  the  expence 
of  the  funeral.  When,  invitations  are  fent, 
enquiry  is  generally  made  whether  it  is  a free 
or  a pay- burial. 


Another 
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/ 

Another  cuflom,  to  which  the  people  of 
this  county  are  very  much  attached,  is  that  of 
keeping  wakes. 

At  thefe  times  their  friends  are  invited  to 
their  houfes,  and  very  expenfive  provifion  is 
made  for  their  entertainment.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  the  lowed:  clafs  of  people  by 
their  feftivity  contract  fo  large  debts,  that  they 
are  fcarcely  able  to  difcharge  them  before  the 
return  of  another  wake.  Thus  in  confequence 
of  their  extravagance  for  a few  days,  they  will 
become  embarrafled  and  diftrefled  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  fome  villages  entertainments  are  alfo  pro- 
vided at  the  public-houfes ; and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  cuftomers,  may -freely  come, 
and  eat,  without  any  charge,  excepting  for 
the  liquor  which  they  drink. 

There  is  a fort  of  injditution  very  common 
in  Derbyfhire,  whicli  I do  not  know,  whether 
I fhould  rank  amongft  the  cuftoms,  which 
prevail  in  the  county.  What  I now  refer  to 
is  the  eftablifbment  of  fick  clubs  or  friendly 
focieties.  In  many  places  per/bns  in  the  lower 
ftations  of  life  form  themfelves  into  fmall 
communities,  and  contribute  periodically  for 
their  mutual  fupport,  when  by  illnefs  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  following  their  refpedtive 
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ployments.  Though  the  obje(ft  of  all  be  the 
fame,  yet  they  are  under  fomewhat  different 
regulations. 

Of  the  utility  of  thefe  inftitutions  none  can 
entertain  a doubt,  who  has  confidered  with 
care  their  principles,  and  tendency : They  are 
excellent  aids  to  ceconomy  amongft  the  poor, 
who  are  not  always  poffeffed  of  fufhcient  pru- 
dence and  refolution  to  provide  againft  ficknefs 
and  misfortune.  Nor  are  perfons  of  property 
lefs  benefited  by  them.  The  poor  by  eftablifh- 
ing  funds  for  their  mutual  fupport  greatly  leffen 
the  burden  of  rates,  which  would  otherwife  be 
neceffary  for  their  maintenance.  Thefe  are 
not  merely  imaginary  advantages.  They  are 
found  in  many  cafes,  after  a trial  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  uniformly  to  refult  from  them. 

I am  not  able  to  fay  what  is  the  number  of 
thefe  focieties  in  the  whole  county.  I have 
met  with  them  in  every  part,  where  I have 
made  enquiries,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  fmall 
villages.  They  prevail  throughout  the  high 
Peak,  as  well  as  in  the  town  of  Derby  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  an  unqueflionable  facft, 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  there  are 
feveral  thoufand  members  of  thefe  focieties, 
and  that  many  individuals  are  fupported  by 
them,  who  would  otherwife  be  burdenfome  to 
the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

Formerly 
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Formerly  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Derbyihire 
were  confiderably  different  from  each  other. 
And  this  is  ftill  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  civilization  does  not 
take  place  fo  early  in  a mountainous,  as  in  a 
champaign  country.  This  may,  in  fome  de- 
gree, account  for  the  rude  manners  of  thofe, 
who  live  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire.  But  their 
general  employments  and  purfuits  have  proba- 
bly contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  produce 
this  effedt.  Having  always  been  engaged  in 
mineral  concerns,  and  having  but  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  they  could 
not  receive  that  polifli,  which  a free  and  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  with  neighbouring  countries 
frequently  gives.  Nor  could  it  be  reafonably 
expedted,  that  much  refinement  would  arife 
from  the  regulations,  by  which  they  vvere  di- 
redled  in  their  general  employments,  more  ef- 
pecially  in  profecuting  the  bufinefs  of  the 
mines.  The  third  adt  of  ftealing  from  the  lead 
mines  in  Derbyfhire  was  by  a law  of  Edward  I . 
punifhed  in  the  following  manner.  A hand  of 
the  criminal  was  nailed  to  a table,  and  in  that 
ftate  he  was  left  without  meat  or  drink,  hav- 
ing no  means  for  freedom,  but  employing  one 
hand  to  cut  off  the  other.  The  inhabitants  of 
a country,  which  could  require,  or  even  admit 

of 
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of  fuch  favage  and  barbarous  laws,  mud;  be  a 
long  time  before  they  could  arrive  at  any  high 
degree  of  civilization  and  refinements  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that,  in  the  prefent  century, 
they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fouth  • of  Derbyfliire  by  the  rudenefs  of 
their  manners.  However,  there . are  feveral 
late  circumftances  and  events,  from  which  we 
may  expedt  a reformation  in  this  refpedl.  They 
have  now  from  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures amongft  them  a more  free  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  The  company  who  vifit  the 
baths  and  medicinal  waters,  and  examine  the 
other  curiofities,  with  which  the  county 
abounds,  muft  alfo  have  fome  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  thofe,  with  whom  they  converfe. 
But  there  is  no  circumftance,  which  has  an 
equally  powerful  tendency  to  refine  their  man- 
ners, as  the  eftablilhiment  of  Sunday-fchools. 
The  effect,  which  thefe  inftitutions  have  al- 
ready produced  in  fome  fituations,  is  very  ob- 
vious. As  the  children  of  the  prefent  generation 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  duty,  they 
will  improve  in  their  reverence  for  God  and 
religion,  in  kindnefs  towards  each  other,  in 
civility  to  ftrangers,  and  in.  the  praCtice  of 
modefty  and  decency.  Thofe,  who  have  been 
much  in  fome  of  the  villages  of  the  Peak,  muft 
know,  that  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  want- 
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ing  in  thefe  good  qualities.  I have  not  in  any 
other  part  of  England  feen  or  heard  of  fo  many 
inftances  of  rudenefs,  indecency,  and  profane- 
nefs.  But  in  all  thofe  places,  where  Sunday- 
fchools  are  eftablidied,  a great  change  has  been 
produced  in  thefe  refpedts.  From  hence  we 
may  prefume,  that  in  the  next  generation  thefe 
feminaries  of  knowledge  and  virtue  will  have 
ftill  greater  elfedt,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  peakofDerby- 
(hire  will  equal  thofe  of  other  countries  in  the 
practice  of  decorum  and  civility. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

A particular  view  of  the  ancient  and^prefent 
fate  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  religious 
houfes,  cafles,  feats,  families,  fate  of  popu- 
lation, arts,  manufaSlures,  cufoms,  and 
manners. 

J N the  furvey,  which  I fliall  now  take,  of 
Derbyfliire,  it  was  once  my  intention  to 
have  pointed  out  whatever  was  deferving  of 
notice  in  each  parifh.  But  I fhall  be  obliged 
to  depart,  in  fome  degree  from  this  plan,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  them  in  every  inftance.  In  traverfing 
the  county,  I ffiall  follow  the  ecclefiaftical  di- 
vilions  of  it,  into  deaneries.  This  method  is 

I 

better  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  I have  colledted,  than  paffing 
through  the  feveral  hundreds,  of  which  the 
county  conlifts.  I ffiall  begin  this  furvey  in 
the  moft  fouthern  extremity,  with  attempting 
to  defcribe  thofe  objedfs,  which  are  moft  wor- 
thy of  attention  within  the  deanery  of  Reping- 
ton.  The  moft  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
names  of  places,  when  known,  will  be  infert- 
ed.  The  former  will  be  printed  in  italics. 

SECT. 
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DEANERY  of  REPINGTON. 

CrochefialUy  Croxhall. 

''T'HE  living  is  a vicarage,  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift.  The 
value  in  the  king's  books  is  5I.  ^ It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  priory  at  Repton,  and  the  king 
is  the  patron. 

Richard  Curfon  or  Curzon,  (fecond  fon  of 
Giraline  de  Curfon  or  Curzon,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  conqueror)  held  a confider- 
able  eftate  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  1.  It  is  probable  that  Croxhall  was 
part  of  this  eftate : for  Thomas  Curfon  died 
poftefied  of  the  manor  33d  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  branch  of  the  family  terminated  in  an 
heir  female,  Mary,  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of 
Sir  George  Curfon,  knt.  who  was  married  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  to  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
knt.  afterwards  fourth  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  an- 
ceftor  of  the  prefent  duke. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  cardinal  Robert  Curfon 
was  of  this  family.  Having  applied  with  great 

dili- 

* As  I have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult,  and  almoft  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prefent  real  value  of 
livings  in  De^byrtiire,  I have  entirely  laid  aude  the  intention  of 
afeertaining  it  in  any  jpart  of  the  county.  It  is  cetainly  a great  deal 
larger  than  it  is  reprelented  in  the  king’s  books ; in  fome  inftances 
I believe  it  to  be  twenty  times  as  much. 
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diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  facred  and  profane 
learning,  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  ac- 
quired a diftinguifhed  reputation  in  his  own 
country.  Afterwards  meditating  greater  things, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome.  At  the  firft  place 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  dodlor  in 
divinity;  and  at  the  latter  he  was  created  a car- 
dinal, by  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  in  mount' 
Celius.  In  the  year  1218,  when  the  city  of 
Dalmatia  in  Egypt  was  taken  in  the  reign  of 
John  Brenn,  king  of  JeruPilem,  Cardinal  Cur- 
zon  accompanied  Pelagius  the  pope’s  cardinal. 
He  wrote  feveral  books,  and  came  intq  Eng- 
land as  legate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

There  are  only  four  houfes  in  the  village  of 
Croxhall.  Befides  thefe  there  are  eight  in  the 
fame  liberty,  adjoining  the  town  of  Edinghale 
in  Leiceflerfliire. 

Catton,  in  the  parifli  of  Croxhall,  is  a fmall 
hamlet.  The  chapel  formerly  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Repton,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Catton  is  only 
four.  One  of  them,  which  is  large  and  hand- 
fome  is  fitnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and 
is  the  feat  of  Eufebius  Horton,  efq. 

Agriculture  is  the  foie  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  theparilh  of  Croxhall,  and  cha- 

pelry 
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pelry  of  Catton.  Mr.  Princeps  of  the  forrner 
place  is  diftinguiihed  by  his  attention  to  im- 
provements in  rural  oeconomy. 

Chilcote. 

This  pariih  contains  fourteen  houfes.  The 
hall,  which  is  large  and  ancient,  was  one  of 
the  feats  of  Godfrey  Bagnal  Clarke,  efq;  who 
reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in  feveral  par- 
liaments. Having  been  uninhabited  a conli- 
derable  time,  it  is  now  in  a very  ruinous  con- 
dition. 


Appleby. 

This  village  is  lituated  partly  in  Derbyfhire 
and  partly  in  Leicefterfhire.  The  church 
ff-ands  in  the  latter  county.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  the  former  is  fifty-nine.  The  only 
manufadlure  is  that  of  (lockings ; and  this  is 
but  fmall.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  the  inhabitants. 

Streiton,  Stretton  in  the  fields.  , 

The  living  is  a redlory,  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  valuation  in 
the  king’s  books  is  9I.  los.  ^d.  and  the  yearly 

tenths  1 9s.  old.  The  patrons  are Mundy, 

cfq;  and  others. 


The 
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The  extent  of  this  parifh  is  not  large.  The 
whole  liberty  contains  about  fifteen  houfes, 
and  the  only  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of 
farming. 


Mefeham,  Meafliam. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  and  its  clear 
value  is  2I.  7s.  > The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Laurence.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 

priory  at  Greafly.  The  patron  is Wilkes, 

efq;  of  Seal. 

The  number  of  houfes  within  the  liberty  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  inhabi- 
tants derive  confiderable  employment  and  fup- 
port  from  the  colleries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Population  is  faid  to  be  in  a very  flourifhing 

ftate.  Abney,  efq;  has  lately  built  a 

handfome  houfe  at  a fmall  difiance  from  the 
village. 

Donifihorp  is  fituated  partly  in  Derbyfiiire 
and  partly  in  Leicefierfiiire.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  the  former  county  is  about  18.  They 
belong  to  difterent  neighbouring  parifiies. 

The  village  of  Okethorpe  fiands  in  the  pa- 
rifhes  of  Mealham,  Stretton,  and  Greafly.  It 
confifis  of  about  fifty-four  houfes. 
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WILLESLEY,  WILSLEY. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  and  its  value 
1 2I.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  abby  at  Burton. 
The  patron  is* Thomas  Abney,  efq. 

Wilfley  has  been,  fome  centuries,  the  feat 
of  the  Abney  family.  They  refided  here  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  We  find  them 
in  the  fame  place  likewife  at  a ftill  later  period. 
For  in  the  year  1656,  James  Abney  of  Wil- 
lefly,  efq;  was  high-fheriff  for  Derbyfhire. 

It  is  a fmall  village,  containing  only  feven 
houfes. 

/ 

Packington,  which  is  a large  village,  is 
chiefly  fituated  in  Leicefterfhire.  About  thirty- 
two  houfes  in  it  ftands  in  Derbyfhire.  The 
church  is  within  the  former  county. 

1 

RAVENSrUN,  RAUNSTON.  - 

The  living  is  a redtory,  and  its  value  in  the 
king’s  book  5I.  is.  ofd.  yearly  tenths  — . 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and 
the  king  is  patron. 

This  parifh,  as  I have  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  lies  entirely  within  the  county  of  Lei- 
cefler.  Being  thus  detached  from  Derbyfhire, 
and  fituated  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  it, 
I have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  en- 
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quiries  concerning  the  ftate  of  population,  or 
manufactures.  I have  not  been  able  to  afcer- 
tain  fo  much  as  the  number  of  houfes,  which 
it  contains. 

LULLllVNE,  LULLINGTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value  is 
48I.  15s.  and  the  yearly  tenths  9s.  2id.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All-faints,  and  was 
given  by  Edward  II.  to  the  priory  of  Greflcy. 

The  number  of  houfes  within  the  liberty  is 
about  fifty.  The  inhabitants  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

The  hamlet  of  Coton  is  alfo  within  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Lullington,  and  contains  about  fixty 
houfes.  No  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  this 
place. 

WALETUNE,  WALTON-ON-TRENT. 

' The  living  is  a reCtory.  Its  value  is  17I. 
2S.  8d.  and  yearly  tenths  il.  14s.  -rid.  There 
were  a priefi;  and  church  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  furvey.  The  prefent  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift,  and  Lady 
Ferrers  is  the  patron. 

In  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter  being  purfued  by 
the  king,  placed  his  foot  on  each  fide  of  the 
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bridge  at  Burton,  to  prevent  his  paiTage  over 
the  Trent.  By  this  precaution  he  obliged  the 
kinsT  In  ford  the  river  at  Walton.  When  the 

O 

earl  difcovered  this,  he  drew  his  men  out  of 
Tutbury  caftle,  expedling  a reinforcement,  but 
being  difappointed,  he  fled  towards  the  north. 

The  number  ofhoufes  within  the  liberty  of 
Walton  is  about  lixty.  A handfome  one  Hand- 
ing near  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  was  built  by 
a Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  a clerk  to  the  South- 
fea  company,  but  experienced  a 'better  fate 
than  the  generality  of  thofe,  who  embarked  in 
fo  chimerical  a projedl. 

/ ' 

Roflifton  fRudluueJion,)  is  a chapelry  be- 
longing to  the  pari(h  of  Walton.  The  chapel 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  whole  hamlet 
contains  forty-fix  houfes. 

GREISELET,  GRESLEY. 

The  parifliof  Grefley  confifts  of  the  hamlets 
of  Church  Grefley,  Caftle  Grefley,  Swadlin- 
coat  ( SmerdingefcoteJ , Linton  (LinSiuneJ, 
and  Drakelow  (Drakelauue) . 

A fmall  priory  of  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auftin  was  founded  here  by  William,  fon  of 
Nigel  de  Griefly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  George. 
A patent  was  granted  the  3d  year  of  Edward  II. 
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for  appropriating  the  church  of  Lullington  to 
it.  In  the  37th  of  the  following  reign  it  was 
endowed  with  tenements  in  Heathcote,  Sward- 
ingcote,  and  Church  Griefly ; and  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry  VI.  were  given  to  this  religious 
houfe  certain  lands  in  Okethorp,  and  Dun- 
thorp. 

At  the  dilTolution  it  was  endowed  with  a re- 
venue of  31I.  6s.  according  to  Dugdale,  or  of 
39I.  13s.  8d.  according  to  Speed.  It  was 
granted  th<j  35^^  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry 
Cruche. 

The  hamlet  of  Caftle  Greiley  derives  its 
Jiame  from  a caftle,  which  formerly  flood  here. 
It  was  built  by  the  lords  of  Greflcy : but  fcarcely 
any  traces  of  this  ancient  fortrefs  are  nowvifible. 
The  irregularity  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
flood,  is  merely  fufficient  to  fliew  the  particu- 
lar fpot,  where  it  was  built. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy.  Its  clear 
value  is  61.  and  Hugo  Meynell,  efqj  is  the 
• patron . 

In  the  church  a monument  has  been  eredled 
to  the  memory  of  the  Alleyne  family,  feveral 
of  whom  have  been  interred  here.  A long  in- 
fcription  contains  a genealogical  account  of  the 
family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  defcended  from  Sir  John  Alleyne, 

knt. 
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knt.  who  was  twice  Lord-mayor  of  London, 
in  this  king’s  reign,  and  a privy  counfellor. 
By  his  will,  dated  third  of  Auguft,  1 545,  he 
bequeathed  a rich  gold  collar  and  jewel  to  be 
worn  by  the  Lord-mayor  and  his  fuccelTors, 
and  alfo  many  other  noble  gifts  to  the  city  of 
London. 

There  is  alfo  near  this  monument  another 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Grielley,  who 
died  in  the  year  1699. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Church  Grefley  is 
twenty-five;  in  Caftle  Grefley  nineteen;  in 
Swadlincoat  thirty-four;  in  Linton  thirty-nine; 
and  in  Drakelow  four. 

At  Drakelow  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Nigel  Bowyer 
Grefley.  The  original  of  his  family  has  been 
traced  back  into  very  ancient  times.  It  is  faid 
to  be  derived  from  Malahulcius,  whofe  brother 
was  an  anceftor  of  William  the  conqueror. 
From  him  was  defcended  Roger  de  Toeni, 
ftandard  bearer  of  Normandy.  He  had  two 
fons,  Robert  and  Nigel,  both  of  whom  accom- 
panied William  the  conqueror  into  England. 
At  the  general  furvey,  which  was  made  in  the 
year  1079,  the  former  was  poflefled  of  nearly 
1 50  lordfhips,  of  which  Stafford,  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  was  one.  From  Domefdaybook 
it  appears,  that  Drakelow  belonged  to  Nigel 
de  Stafford.  At  what  time  the  family  took 
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the  name  of  Grefley,  I cannot  fay.  But  this 
event  muft  have  happened  before  the  year  1 200. 
For  William  de  Grefley  then  held  the  manor 
of  Drakelow  in  capite,  and  paid  one  bow  with- 
out a ftring,  one  quiver  of  Tutefl:)it,  and  twelve 
arrows,  fledged  or  feathered,  and  one  unfea- 
thered.* At  a very  early  period  the  family  ap- 
pears to  have  refided  fometimes  at  Grefley,  and 
fometimes  at  Drakelow.  Geffery  de  Grefley, 
lord  of  Morton,  reprefented  the  county  of 
Derby  in  parliament,  in  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-ninth  years  of  Edward  I.  His  fon 
William,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
JohnBakepuiz,  lord  of  Burton,  was  the  firfl;  of 
the  family  who  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Geffery,  his  fon,  is  mentioned  as  lord  of 
Caftle  Grefley.  His  heir  and  fucceffor,  Peter 
de  Grefley,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert, 
lord  Stafford  of  Egginton.  Sir  John  Grefley, 
his  grandfon,  in  the  thirty- third  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  gave  to  the  priory  of  Grefley  lands 
and  meffuages  in  Heathcote,  Swarthington, 
and  Church  Griefley.  He  died  without  iffue. 
His  brother.  Sir  Nicholas  Grefley,  married 
Thomafin,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gafleneys,  lord  of  Colton  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  By  this 
marriage  great  wealth  was  brought  into  the 

fa- 

* Veredidl.  de  fingulis  wapent.  in  com.  Not.  cl  Derby. — 
Bloimt  15. 
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family.  Sir  Thomas  ‘Greiley,  his  elder  fon, 
had  the  honour  of  being  returned  knight  of 
the  lliire  for  the  county  of  Derby,  in  thefecond 
parliament  of  Plenry  IV.  and  the  fecond  and 
fifth  of  Henry  V.  In  the  twelfth  of  the  fame 
reign  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  rep  refen  tatives 
for  the  county  of  Stafford,  His  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  both  named  Sir  John  Greiley,  had  like- 
wife  the  fame  honour.  The  former  was  re- 
turned for  Stafford flaire  the  thirty-firfi  and 
thirty-ninth  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  latter  for 
Derbyfhire  the  feventeenth  of  Edward  IV. 
Thomas  Greiley,  their  next  heir  and  defcend- 
ant,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  fheriff  for  Derby fliire  in  the  years  1588 
and  1602.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ferrers  ofTamworth  caflle,  by  whom 
lie  had  iffue,  five  fons.  William  the  eldefi:  was 
knighted  at  Lifle,  and  married  Benedict,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Vernon  of  Haddon,  efq;  but  died 
without  iffue.  George  Greiley,  the  fecond 
fon,  was  in  flailed  a knight  of  the  bath  at  the 
coronation  of  Anna  Bullein  in  the  year  1534. 
He  married  firfl  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Mulfo  of  Findern,  and  then  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Iqrd  Dudley.  By  the  firfl  mar- 
riage he  had  a fon,  Sir  William  Grefley,  lord 
of  Caflle  Grefley  and  Colton,  and  was  fiieriff 
for  Staffordfliire  in  the  year  1561.  He  mar- 
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ried  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Afton,  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  by  her 
had  three  fons  and  four  daughters.  Thomas, 
his  eldeft  fon,  who  refided  at  Drakelow,  was 
flieriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the  twenty-fifth, 
thirty- third,  and  forty-fifth  years  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  knighted  at  Workfop  the  twentieth 
of  April  1603,  by  James  I.  He  married  Ca- 
therine, the  daughter  of  Sir  Thornas  Walfing- 
ham  of  Scadbury,  in  Kent,  knt.  His  fecond 
fon  George,  was  created  a baronet  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  161 T,  was  one  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament  for  Newcaftle  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  in  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  and  fheriff 
for  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  year  1644.  He 
married  Sufan,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry  Fer- 
rers of  Tam  worth  caftle.  Thomas  Grefley, 
their  only  fon,  who  died  before  his  father, 
married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bur- 
det:  he  left  feveral  children.  Thomas  Grefley, 
his  third  fon,  fucceeded  his  grandfather  in  his 
title  and  efVate,  and  was  fheriff  for  Derbyfhire 
in  the  year  1662.  He  married  Frances,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heirefs  of  Gilbert  Morewood  of 
London,  and  Nether-Seal,  Leicefterfliire,  and 
had  by  her  eleven  children.  He  died  in  the 
year  1699,  and  was  buried  at  Church  Grefley. 
His  eldefl;  fon.  Sir  William  Grefley,  was  flieriff 
for  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1701.  He  married 

Bar- 
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Barbara,  daughter  of  John  Walcot,  efq;  of 
Walcot,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  by  whom  he 
had  ifTue,  two  fons  and  a daughter.  He  died 
in  the  year  1711.  Sir  Thomas  Grefley,  his 
eldeft  fon,  married  twice,  firft  in  the  year 
1719,  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Sir 
William  Bowyer  of  Kniperley,  and  afterwards 
Gertrude,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  John 
Grammer  of  Pled  wick,  efq.  He  had  two 
children  by  each  wife,  and  died  in  the  year 
1746.  His  eldeft  fon,  Sir  Thomas  Grefley, 
was  fheriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1750, 

and  married  Wilmot,  daughter  of Hood 

of  Leicefter.  He  died  in  the  year  1753,  and 
left  one  daughter,  who  at  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, became  polTelTed  of  the  Drakelow  eftate. 
Nigel  Grefley  fucceeded  his  brother  in  his  title 
and  the  Kniperley  eftate.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynn,  of 
Chefhire,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  and  nine 
daughters.  His  fon  is  the  prefent  Sir  Nigel 
Bowyer  Grefley,  bart.  Before  the  death  of  his 
father  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Thomas  Grefley,  and  became  by  this  means 
poflefled  of  the  Drakelow  eftates.  He  was 
high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Derby  in  the 
year  1780. 
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STAPENHILLE,  STAPENHILL. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; its  clear  value  is 
49I.  15s.  and  yearly  tenths  los.  yid.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  endowments  of  the  abby  at 
Burton.  The  earl  of  Uxbridge  is  the  patron. 

The  village  of  Stapenhill  contains  fixty-eight  I 
houfes,  h\it  of  this  number  forty-feven  Hand 
within  the  parifli  of  Burton. 

A large  quantity  of  bricks  are  annually  made 
here;  but  agriculture  is  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  hamlet  of  Newhall  lies  within  the  pa- 
rifli  of  Stapenhill,  and  contains  about  forty- 
nine  houfes.  The  inhabitants  almoft  entirely 
rely  upon  the  colleries,  which  are  wrought  at 
this  place. 

At  Caldwell  is  a diflenting  meeting.  It  waS' 
formerly  the  property  of  the  prelbyterians,  but. 
is  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  baptifts. 

The  hamlet  contains  only  fixteen  houfes;. 
one  of  thefe  is  the  feat  of  Hans  Winthrop 
Mortimer,  efq.  It  is  an  elegant  and  conve- 
nient manfion,  and  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
pleafure  grounds,  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 
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HEORTESHORJVE,  HARTSHORN. 

The  living  is  a redtory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  3I.  2S.  id.  and  yearly  tenths 
6s.  2ld.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
and  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
prefent  alternately. 

In  the  year  1783  the  number  of  houfes  in 
the  pariili  was  76,  of  families  83,  and  of  in- 
habitants 406.  During  the  laffc  twenty  years 
population  has  increafed  very  confiderably.  A 
fingle  flocking  frame  is  the  only  fign  of  manu- 
fadlure  in  the  place.  The  principal  and  almoffc 
foie  dependance  is  upon  agriculture. 

CALC,  CALKE. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  given  to  the  priory 
of  Repton. 

Before  the  year  1 1 6 1 , was  founded  at  Calke 
a convent  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auflin.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Giles,  and  received  endowments  from  various 
benefadlors,  but  chiefly  from  Ranulph,  fecond 
earl  of  Chefler,  Matilda  his  widow,  and  their 
fon  Plugh.  Thefe  endowments  were  a wood 
betwixt  Sceggebroc  and  Aldrebroc,  a piece  of 
land  in  tillage  betwixt  Alrebroc  and  Sudwude, 
the  little  mill  at  Repindon,  fix  ox-gangs  of 

land 
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land  in  Ticknall,  the  chapel  of  Smithby,  oilc 
manfc  of  land  in  Tam  worth,  the  liberty  of 
filhing  with  one  boat  at  Chefter,  and  one 
manfe  of  land  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifher- 
man,  a portion  of  land  extending  from  the 
well,  as  you  defcend  from  Repton,  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  liberty  of  Milton,  and  the  whole 
land  of  Efwin  Efegar  of  Trengefton.  The 
monks  were  to  enjoy  thefe  pohelfions  free  from 
all  fecLilar  fervice,  and  cuftoms  whatever.  Be- 
fides  thefe  grants,  Hugh,  the  third  earl  of 
Chefter,  gave  them  their  court  in  Repindon, 
and  as  much  wood  as  they  wanted  either  for 
their  buildings  or  for  fire.  He  alfo  appointed, 
that  they'  fhould  enjoy  the  above  mentioned 
pofieflions  and  privileges  in  a free  and  quiet 
manner.*  ’ ^ 

This  religious  houfe  was  alfo  endowed  with 
the  working  of  a quarry  at  Repindon  near  the 
river  Trent,  and  with  the  advowfon  of  the 
church  of  St.  Wicflan  at  the  fame  place,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  appurtenances  belonging  to 
it.  The  countefs  of  Chefter  made  thefe  grants 
on  this  condition,  that  the  convent  at  Repton, 
when  a convenient  opportunity  offered,  fhould 
become  the  head,  to  which  Calke  fliould  be 
only  a member. 

The 

* Mon.  Ang.  vol.  iiirpage  97. 
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The  charter  of  Edward  II.  recites  and  con- 
hrms  other  privileges.  It  grants  the  canons 
at  Calke  poffeflion  of  a plough-gate  of  land  in 
Leke,  and  three  acres  of  meadow  land  in  the 
fime  village.  It  alfo  releafed  them  from  an 
obligation  of  furnilhing  fixty  men  to  labour 
one  day  every  year,  for  the  privilege  of  pafture 
at  Stanton.^ 

To  all  thefe  endowments  may  be  added  the 
church  at  Leke.  But  afterwards  they  were 
transferred,  and  the  canons  removed  to  the 
priory  at  Repton.  At  the  dilTolution  they  were 
granted  in  the  firfli  year  of  Edward  VI.  to  John 
earl  of  Warwick.  ' 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of 
Calke  is  thirteen.  The  lime-kilns,  and  a col- 
liery, aiford  employment  to  feveral  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Calke  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  bart. 
It  is  a large  and  ancient  houfe,  built  round  a 
quadrangular  court ; but  the  htuation  is  not 
well  chofen.  Standing  in  a low  part  of  the 
country,  and  being  furrounded  with  rifing 
ground  on  almoft  every  fide,  the  profpedts  froni 
it  are  veiy  confined.  Upon  approaching  the 
houfe,  it  would  alfo  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage, if  it  flood  in  a more  elevated  fituation. 

The 
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The  moft  early  account,  which  we  have  of 
this  family,  places  it  at  Chefterton,  in  War- 
wickfhire.  Hugh,  the  fon  of  Richard  le  Har- 
pur,  lived  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  His 
defcendants  continued  to  relide  at  this  place  for 
feveral  generations.  John  le  Harpur,  whofe 
grandfather  was  living  in  theiixth  year  of  Ed- 
ward II.  married  Ifabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Appleby  of  Rufliall,  Staifordfhire,  knt.  From 
this  marriage  are  defcended  the  Harpurs  of 
Rufhall.  The  firft,  who  was  feated  there,  was 
Sir  John  Harpur,  knt.  He  married  Elianor, 
daughter  and  heirefs  to  William  Grobes  of 
Ruihall,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  William, 
Richard,  and  Henry.  The  youngeft  of  thefe 
children  was  either  the.  fathei*  or  grandfather 
of  Richard'  Harpur,  efq;  who  was  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  refided  at 
Swarkefton,  in  Derbyfliire^  He  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  George  P'indern,  efq;  and  heirefs 
to  Thomas  Findern  her  brother,  and  died  27th 
of  January  1573.  He  left  two  fons.  Richard 
the  younger  was  knighted,  refided  at  Little- 
over,  and  was  fheriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the 
year  1606.  Sir  John  Harpur  of  Swarkeflon, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  judge,  was  fheriff  for 
Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1605,  He  married 
Ifabel,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Pierpoint  of 
Plolm,  Nottinghamfhire,  knt.  and  died  in  the 

year 
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year  1622.  He  left  three  fons,  Richard,  who 
refided  at  Swarkhon,  John  at  Breadlall,  and 
Henry  at  Calke.  Plis  elded;  fon,  Sir  Richard 
Harpur,  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  John  Harpur, 
who  was  iheriff  for  Derbyihire  in  the  year 
1635,  and  died  without  illiie. 

The  fon  of  John  Harpur  of  Breadfall,  efq; 
then  became  polfelfed  of  the  eftate  at  Swark- 
fton,  and  removed  thither.  But  this  branch 
of  the  family  alfo  foon  became  extindl.  For 
Henry  Harpur,  his  fon,  who  married  Frances, 
the  daughter  of  Jeffery  Palmer,  attorney-gene- 
ral to  Charles  II.  died,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  without  iffue. 

Henry  Harpur  of  Calke,  efq;  was  created  a 
baronet  in  the  fecond  year  of  Charles  I.  He 
married  Barbara,  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
Foant  of  Fofton,  Leicefterfhire,  efq;  by  whom 
he  had  iffue  three  fons,  and  fix  daughters. 
The  fecond  -fon,  Henry  Flarpur,  efq;  who 
was  a merchant  in  London,  died  without  iffue. 
The  third  fon,  William,  who  lived  at  Bilfton, 
was  fuccedeed  by  John  Harpur  of  Bilfton  and 
Twiford,  efq. — Sir  John  Harpur,  the  eldefl 
fon  of  Sir  Henry  the  firfl  baronet,  was  flieriff 
for  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1640.  He  married 

Sufan,  the  daughter  of Well  of  London, 

efq;  and  died  in  the  year  1669.  He  had  ifiiie 
five  fons,  and  five  daughters.  The  lafl;  Sir 

John 
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John  Harpur  of  Swarkefton,  knt.  who  died  in 
the  year  1 677,  without  iflue,  gave  his  large 
eftate  at  that  place  to  the  eldeft  fon,  John. 
At  this  time  the  great  wealth  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family  devolved  to  that,  which 
was  feated  at  Calke.  Sir  John  Harpur,  to 
whom  I am  now  alluding,  married  Ann,  fe- 
cond  daughter  of  William,  lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  and  by  her  had  one  fon,  and  one 
daughter.  Sir  John  Harpur,  the  fon,  was 
fheriff  for  DerbyHiire  in  the  year  1701.  He 
married  Catherine,  youngeft  daughter  of 
Thomas,  lord  Crewe  of  Steneby,  and  by  her 
had  four  fons,  and  four  daughters.  He  died 
fuddenly  fourth  of  June  1741,  poUefTed  of  a 
very  amiable  and  excellent  charadler.  Sir 
Henry  Harpur,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  elected  a 
reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Worcefter  in  the  year  1744,  and  for  the  town 
of  Tam  worth  in  the  next  feffion.  He  married 
lady  Caroline,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  by  her  had  three  fons,  and  one 
daughter.  He  died  in  the  year  1748,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eftates  by  his  fecond 
fon,  the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  who,  in 
the  year  1761,  was  eledled  a reprefentative  in 
parliament  for  Derbylliire,  and  in  the  year 
1774  ferved  the  office  of  ftieriff  for  the  fame 
county.  He  married  lady  Louifa  Augufta 
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Greville,eldeft  daughter  of  Francis,  earl  Brook 
and  Warwick,  by  whom  he  has  one  fon, 
Henry  Harpur. 

MILEBURNE,  MELBOURN. 

When  the  Norman  furvey  was  made,  there 
were  a prieft  and  a church  here.  The  living 
is  a vicarage.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is 
91. 13s.  4d.  and  the  yearly  tenths  19  s.  4d. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and 
the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  is  patron.  Sir  italph 
Shirley,  who  died  in  the  year  1516,  bequeathed 
lands  in  Melbourn  and  Worthington  to  the 
chantry  of  St.  Catherine  in  Michael’s  church 
in  Melbourn  for  ever,  to  pray  for  his  foul. 

Melbourn  is  remarkable  for  a great  variety 
of  religious  fedls.  The  prefbyterians,  calvin- 
ifts,  baptifts,  and  quakers  have  each  a place 
of  worfhip. 

Edmund  of  Woodftock,  earl  of  Kent,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  I.  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  father’s  reign,  obtained  free  warren  in 
Meileburne,  in  Derbyfhire.*  Robert  de  HoR 
land,  in  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  II.  ob- 
tained a grant  from  the  king  in  fee,  of  the  ma- 
nours  of  Meleburne,  Newton,  Ofmundefton, 
Swarkefton,  Chelardefton,  Normanton,  and 
Wybelefton,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  with 

G V ' divers 
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divers  liberties  and  privileges,  namely,  return b 
of  writs,  pleas  of  Wythernam,  felons  goods. 
See.* 

Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  and  brother  to  Tho- 
mas, earl  of  Lancafter,  obtained  a grant  for  a 
market  at  Melbourn  in  the  fecond  year  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

In  this  village  may  be  ftill  feen  a fmall  part 
of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle.  By  whom  or 
at  what  time  it  was  built,  I have  not  been  able 
to  difeover.  However  there  is  certain  evidence, 
that  this  event  took  place  before  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  For  in  the  firif  year  of  his  reign 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter  died,  poflelTed  of 
, Melbourn  caflle.  In  this  ancient  fortrefs 
John,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  taken  pri- 
foner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  confined 
nineteen  years  in  the  cuftody  of  Nicholas 
Montgomery  the  younger. f He  was  com- 

mitted by  king  Henry  V.  and  releafed  by  his 
fucceflor . In  the  lafl  year  of  this  princess  reign 
the  caftle  was  defiroyed.  For  in  1460  it  was 
demolifiied  by  the  order  of  queen  Margaret, 
wife  to  Henry  VI.  § 

The  whole  parifh  of  Melbourn,  including 
the  fmall  hamlet  of  King’s-Newton,  contains 
two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  houfes,  and  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants.— 


t Baron,  vol.  I.  p.  75. 

f Cambden  s Britannia.  § Stowe’s  Anllh,  p.  413. 
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A confiderable  number  of  perfons  are  fupported 
by  manufactures.  Many  hands  are  employed 
in  combing  and  fpinning  jerfey.  But  thofe, 
who  work  upon  the  docking  frame,  are  dill 
more  numerous,  there  being  no  lefs  than 
eighty  of  thefe  machines  within  the  parifh. 
The  done  quarries  near  the  town  alfo  afford 
employment  to  about  thirty  perfons.  The 
chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is  the  manufacture 
of  fcythe-dones. 

In  this  place  is  a feat  of  lordMelbourn.  The 
family,  however,  fpend  but  little  of  their  time 
here.  When  they  are  in  the  country,  they  prin- 
cipally refide  at  their  elegant  houfe,  Brockett- 
hall,  in  Hertfordfhire. 

Lord  Melbourn  has  alfo  a large  and  ancient 
houfe  at  King’s-Newton.  It  is  atprefent  oc- 
cupied by  Edward  Abney,  efq;  the  fecond  fbn 
of Abney  of  Meafham,  efq. 

IICKENALE,  TICKNALL. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  and  its  clear 
value  is  2 61.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  Becket ; and  was  formerly  part  of  the 
endowments  of  the  priory  at  Repton.  Sir 
Henry  Harpur  is  the  patron. 

Ticknall  is  a large  village.  The  whole  pa- 
rifli  contains  one  hundred  and  feventy-five 
dwellings.  Thefe  dand  chiefly  in  the  village, 
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and  form  a ftreet  of  confiderable  length. — 
During  the  fummer  feafon  many  perfons  are 
employed  at  the  kilns  for  burning  limeftone. 
Formerly  a very  large  quantity  of  earthen  ware 
was  manufactured  at  this  place ; but  lately  the 
bulinefs  has  very  much  declined.  It  is  faid, 
that,  lince  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  enclofed,  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet 
with  proper  clay. 

STANTON. 

1 he  living  is  a reCtory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  61.  12s.  Sid.  and  the  yearly 
tenths  13s.  3ld.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  and  Sir  Henry  Harpur  is  the 
patron. 

The  whole  pariffi  of  Stanton  is  but  of  fmall 
extent.  It  contains  only  thirty-one  houfes. 

FORNEUUERCK,  FOREMARK. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  priory  at  Grefley.  Sir  Robert 
Burdett  is  the  patron.  The  prefent  church 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
bart.  and  confecrated  in  the  year  1662. 

The  whole  pariffi,  including  the  hamlet  of 

Ingleby,  f EnglebiJ,  contains  only  twenty-fix 
houfes. 
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At  Foremark  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Bur- 
dett.  It  is  an  elegant  and  modern  houfe,  and 
was  built  by  its  prefent  polTeffor. 

^ir  Robert  Burdett  is  defcended  from  a very 
ancient  family  in  Leicefterfhire.  The  firft,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  was  Hugh  Bur- 
dett, who  came  into  England  with  William 
the  conqueror.  William  Burdett,  lord  of 
Loufeby,  Leicefterfhire,  whq  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  founded  the  priory  of  Aucote, 
near  Seckingdon,  Warwickfhire,  to  expiate 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  committed  at  his  re- 
turn from  the  holy  land.  Sir  Robert  Burdett, 
knt.  one  of  his  defendants,  fettled  at  Arrow, 
Warwickfliire.  He  reprefented  in  parliament 
the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  fourteenth  of 
Edward  II.  ; the  county  of  Leicefter  in  the 
eighteenth  of  the  fame  reign,  and  the  county 
of  Warwick  the  year  following;  and  the  county 
of  Leicefter  again  in  the  firft,  fecond  and  fourth 
of  Edward  III.  He  was  alfo  flieriff  for  both 
counties  in  the  fifth  of  the  fame  reign.  Sir 
Thomas  Burdett,  knt.  his  great  grandfon,  ferv- 
ed  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick, 
the  fifth  and  fixteenth  of  Richard  II.  and  the 
fecond  and  eighth  of  Henry  IV.  and  in  the 
third  of  Flenry  V.  was  flieriff  for  Warwick- 
fhire, and  Leicefterfliire.  His  fon  Nicholas, 
ferved  Henry  V.  in  his  wars,  was  knighted 
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fifteenth  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  flain  at  Pon- 
toife.  He  had  only  one  child,  Thomas  Burdett, 
efq;  who  was  a perfon  of  great  eminence. 
From  the  feventh  to  the  fourteenth  of  Edward 
IV.  he  was  in  the  commiffion  for  conferving 
the  peace,  but  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king  for  his  great  attachment  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  an  advantage  being  taken  of 
fome  words,  which  he  had  fpoken,  he  was 
tried,  convidted,  and  beheaded  for  hi^h  treafon. 
Thomas  Burdett,  his  grand  fon,  who  died  the 
thirty-firft  of  Henry  VIIT.  married  xMary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  knt. 
Robert,  his  fon,  reprefen  ted  the  county  of 
Warwick  in  parliament,  in  the  firfi:  year  of 
of  Edward  VI.  and  died  the  year  following. 
His  grandfon  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr, 
Thomas  Wilfon,  dean  of  Durham,  and  fecre- 
tary  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  March  1603, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Thomas  Burdett 
of  Seckingdon  and  Bramcote,  efq;  who,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February  1618,  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  was  flieriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the 
year  1609.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  William  Frauncys,  .efq;  who  was 
nephew  and  heir  of  John  Frauncys  of  Fore- 
mark, efq.  By  her  he  had  iflue  three  fons, 
and  feven  daughters.  Sir  Frauncis,  his  elded 
fon  was  born' September  1608,  was  flieriff  for 
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Derbyfliire  1650,  and  died  in  the  year  1696. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Walter  of  Sarden,  Oxon,  knt.  and  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  by  her  four 
fons,*  and  four  daughters.  Sir  Robert  Bur- 
dett,  the  eldeft  fon,  was  born  in  the  year  1640, 

• and  reprefen  ted  in  parliament  the  county  of 
Warwick  in  different  feffions,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  city  of  Lichfield  in  the 
firfl,  fecond  and  feventh  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  married  twice.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Afton  of  Afton, 
bart.  he  had  a fon,  Robert  Burdett,  efqj  who 
died  eleven  days  before  his  father.  However 
he  had  married,  fevefal  years  before  his  death, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  lord  vifcount 
Tracey,  by  whom  he  left  one  fon,  and  fix 
daughters.  The  prefent  Sir  Robert  Burdett, 
the  Ion,  was  born  the  twenty-eighth  May  1716, 
and  was  a reprefen  tative  for  Tam  worth  in  the 
laft  parliament  of  George  II.  He  married,  in 
November  1739,  hrft  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  of  Nuttal,  Nottingham fhire, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters j but  by  his  fecond  wife,  lady  Caroline, 
relidl  of  Sir  Henry  Harpur  of  Calke,  he  had 
no  iffue.  Robert  Thomas  Sedley,  his  eldefl 

G 4 fon, 
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fon,  died  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
John,  the  third  fon  died  alfo,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  Frauncis,  the  fecond  fon, 
born  April  1743,  married  in  the  year  1767, 
Elianor,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  William 
Jones  of  Rambury,  Wilts,  efq;  by  whom  he 
has  three  fons.  Elizabeth,  the  elder  daughter, 
was  married,  in  the  year  1770,  to  Francis  Noel 
Clarke  Mundy  of  Markeaton,  efq* 

HREOPAJVDUX,  REPINDON,  REPTON. 

Repton  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  formerly  a large  town,  and 
was  rendered  famous  by  being  the  buriaRplace 
of  Icveral  Mercian  kings.  Ethelbald  I.  at-^ 
tempting  to  march  into  Weffex,  was  oppofed 
by  Cuthred  with  all  his  forces,  and  driven 
back  to  Sceadune,  three  miles  from  Tam- 
worth.  At  this  place  a decifive  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Mercians  were  routed.  In 
his  retreat  Ethelbald  was  murdered  by  one  of 
his  own  chieftains,  and  was  afterwards  buried 
at  Repton.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
750. — Here  were  likewife  interred  Merewala, 
another  Mercian  king,  and  Kynechardus,  bro-r 
ther  of  Sigebert,  who  was  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons.  Burthred,  after  a reign  of  twenty 
years,  fupported  by  the  precarious  means  of 
folicitation  and  bribery,  was  here  dethroned 
by  the  Danes.  Be- 
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Before  the  year  660  there  was  at  Repton  a 
noble  monahery  of  religious  men  and  women, 
which,  according  to  the  ancieht  manner  of  the 
Saxons,  was  under  the  government  of  an  ab- 
befs.  But  it  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  ^ 
Danes,  However  about  the  year  1172,  ano- 
ther religious  houfe  was  ercdled  in  its  Read  by 
Matilda,  widow  to  Ranulph,  the  fecond  earl 
of  Chefter.  It  was  a priory  of  black  canons, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  and  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  God,  the  blelTed  Mary,  and  the 
holy  Trinity. 

The  endowments  of  this  religious  houle 
were  numerous,  but  not  very  valuable.  Be- 
fides  thofe,  which  were  transferred  from  the 
priory  at  Calke,  the  following  are  moR  deferv- 
ing  of  notice ; nine  fliillings  a year  from  a mill 
at  Repton ; a meffuage  with  its  appurtenances 
in  Wadington ; the  advowfon  of  the  church  of 
Badewetune ; two  ox-gangs  of  land  in  Repton  ; 
the  privilege  of  RRiing  in  the  river  Dee,  near 
CheRer,  with  a meffuage  at  the  fame  place  ; 
five  ox-gangs  of  land  in  Berve  (perhaps  Bar- 
row,)  with  all  their  appurtenances  within  and 
without  the  village  j liberty  of  fiRiing  in  the 
river  below  their  own  houfe  as  far  as  their 
lands  extend  towards  Potlac  5 a fpring  called 
Pukewell,  with  a free  road  to  it ; a toft  of  land 
in  Willington^  an  acre  of  land  near  Lethorne  ; 
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and  one  in  Witeflat  an  acre  of  land  in  a great 
meadow  bordering  upon  one  belonging  to  the 
canons  j an  acre  'below  Pehald  j and  eight  acres 
of  land  in  an  illand  betwixt  Repton  and  Wil- 
lington ; an  acre  of  land  in  Toneftall  j an  acre 
in  Huverefern ; an  acre  in  Nitherferne  ; an 
acre  in  Breth ; and  an  acre  in  Wynnes;  the 
mills  at  Willington  with  all  their  appurtenan- 
ces ; two  tofts  of  land  in  the  fame  village ; five 
acres  of  land  with  their  appurtenances  in  the 
liberty  of  Willington ; an  acre  in  Pilardefcroft 
together  with  pafture  for  onehorfe,  three-cows, 
and  their»talves  till  they  are  two  years-old;  all 
their  water  with  the  whole  fifliery  in  the  river 
Trent  from  the  divifions  of  the  water  of  New- 
eiUon  (Newton  Solney,)  as  far  as  below  Wil- 
lington.'* The  impropriate  redtory  and  ad- 
vowfon  of  the  vicarage  of  Great  Baddow,  and 
the  advowfon  of  the  church  of  Little  Baddow, 
in  Efiex ; -f*  the  advowfon  of  the  church  of 
Leke,  in  Nottinghamfliire;  J free  warren  in 
Repton,  Calke,  Ingleby,  and  Ticknall,  in 
Derbyfiiire,  and  Granfden  M.  in  Hunting- 
donfhire ; § and  a fourth  part  of  the  manor  of 
Repton.  II 

At  the  diflblution  the  priory  of  Repton  was 
endowed  with  the  yearly  revenue  of  ii81.  8s.  6d. 

ac- 

* All  thefe  grants  are  recited  in  and  confirmed  by  a charter  of 
Henry  III.  -f- Morant’s  Eflex,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  25.  tSEdw.  i. 
Tol.  I.  ^Cart.  25.  Edw.  I.w.  15.  UPat.  i.  Hen.  "v . 
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according  to  Dugdale,  or  167I.  i8s.  2d.  ac- 
cording to  Speed.  It  then  confifted  of  fifteen 
religious. — Rcpton  priors.  Alured  before  1 200. 
Reginald  about  1230.  Ralph  died  1336,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  John  Linch.  Simon  Sutton 
el.  1346.  Ralph  el.  1356.  Will.  deTutbury 
el.  1398.  Hiftanus  Porter  el.  1420.  John 
Overton  el.  1437.  John  Wylne  el.  1439.* 

In  the  year  1540  were  four  bells  unfold. 
Mr.  Thacker  was  then  put  into  pofleffion  of 
the  fabric.  At  firft  he  negledted  to  take  the 
church  down,  but  being  afterwards  alarmed 
with  a report,  that  queen  Mary  would  re-efta-- 
blilh  abbies,  hired  on  a Sunday  all  the  carpen- 
ters and  mafons  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  in  a fingle  day  pulled  down  a moft  beauti- 
ful church,  faying  he  would  deftroy  the  nell, 
for  fear  the  birds  fhould  build  therein  again. § 
About  the  year  1687  a human  Ikeleton  of 
an  extraordinary  fize  was  found  near  the  fcite 
of  this  church.  The  following  circumftances 
refpedting  the  difcovery  were  colledied  and 
communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  by  Dr.  Si- 
mon Degge  in  the  year  1727. He  fays, 

“ having  viewed  the  ruins  in  Repton  al.  Re- 
pindon  on  the  Trent,  and  enquiring  for  anti- 
quities, the  inhabitants  brought  us  Thomas 
Walker,  a labourer  eighty-eight  years  old,  who ' 

gave 

• Principals  of  religious  houfes,  by  Brown  Willis. 

5 Fuller’s  church  hiftory,  book  vi.  page  358. 
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gave  us  the  following  account.  About  forty 
years  fince,  cutting  hillocks  near  the  furface, 
he  met  with  an  old  hone  wall,  when  clearing 
further  he  found  it  to  be  a fquare  enclofure  of 
fifteen  feet.  It  had  been  covered,  but  the  top 
was  decayed  and  fallen  in,  being  only  fupported 
with  wooden  joyfts.  In  this  he  found  a flone 
coffin,  and,  with  difficulty  removing  the  cover, 
faw  the  fkelcton  of  a human  body  nine  feet 
long,  and  round  it  one  hundred  fkeletons  of 
the  ordinary  fize,  laid  with  the  feet  pointing 
to  the  flone  coffin.  The  head  of  the  great 
fkeleton  he  gave  to  Mr.  Bowes,  mafler  of  the 
free-fchool.  I enquired  of  his  fon,  one  of  the 
prefent  mailers  concerning-  it ; but  it  is  lofl. 
Yet  he  fays,  he  remembers  the  fkull  in  his  fa- 
ther’s clofet,  and  that  he  had  often  heard  his 
father  mention  this  gigantic  corpfe,  and  thinks 
that  the  fkull  was  in  proportion  to  a body  of 
that  Ilature. 

The  bottom  of  this  dormitory  was  covered 
with  broad  flat  flones,  and  in  the  wall  was  a 
door  cafe  with  fleps  to  go  down  to  it,  whofe 
entrance  was  forty  yards  nearer  the  church  and 
river.  The  fleps  and  flone  were  much  worn. 
Tis  in  a clofe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church, 
and  over  this  repofitory  grows  a fycamore  tree 
planted  by  the  old  man,  when  he  filled  in  the 
earth.  The  prefent  owner  will  not  fuffer  it  to 
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be  opened,  the  lady  of  the  manor  having  for- 
bidden it. 

This  was  attefted  to  us  by  feveral  old  per- 
fons,  who  had  feen  and  meafured  the  fkele- 
ton.” 

Near  the  fame  fituation  with  this  burial 
place  was  difcovered,  in  the  year  1749,  an 
ancient  graveftone,  with  an  infcription  upon 
it,  (plate  I.)  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  building,  which,  I apprehend,  was  the 
church  belonging  to  the  old  priory.  It  lay  at 
the  depth  of  two  yards  in  the  ground,  and  ex- 
actly over  it,  grew  a large  tree.  Veiy  foon 
after  it  was  expofed  to  the  air,  the  charadlers 
upon  it  were  defaced,  and,  a few  years  ago, 
they  were  fo  imperfedt,  as  not  to  be  legible. 

Not  being  able  to  read  a copy  of  the  infcrip- 
tion upon  this  graveftone,  I tranfmitted  it  to 
a gentleman,  diftinguiflied  by  his  knowledge 
of  antiquities,  and  requefted  the  favour  of  an 
explanation.  And  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
return  the  following  anfwer. 

Sir, 

Being  abroad,  when  your  letter  came  hither, . 
I could  not  well  anfwer  it  till  to-day.  The 
Repton  ilone,  of  which  you  was  pleafed  to 
fend  me  a defcription  and  the  legend,  is  un- 
doubtedly a graveftone.  The  word  tumiilatum 
plainly  Ihews  it.  It  was  in  verfe,  as  is  evident 

from 
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from  the  Hemiftick  ifie  tegit  tumulatumy  and 
is  undoubtedly  ancient,  there  being  a mixture 
of  Saxon  charadlers,  but  more  recent  than  the 
Norman  conqueft,  probably  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  The  verfe  is  of  the  Leo- 
nine kind,  for  I read  the  firfl;  line  thus, — 
RVDVLPHVM  GRATVM  LAFl^  ISTE 
TVMLATVM,  by  fublfituting  the  three  let- 
ters ill  italics.  The  reft  is  fo  very  imperfed, 
(perhaps  not  fo  well  taken  as  one  could  widi) 
that  I can  make  nothing  of  it,  tho’  I can  read 
here  and  there  a word,  as  ABAT  'IPSVM, 
ind  AMABAT.  There  feems  aifo  to  be  the 
name  of  a faint,  BADEGES,  but  I cannot 
find  any  fuch  faint. 

This,  lir,  is  a very  lame  account,  but  as  it 
is  the  beft,  that  I can  give,  you  will  pleafe  to 
accept  it  favourably  from  your  humble  fervant, 
who  thanks  you  for  a fight  of  the  infcription. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  two  priefts  at  Rep  ton. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  and  its  clear 
value  35I.  os.  The  church  was  a part  of  the 
endowments  of  the  priory  at  this  place,  and 
Sir  Henry  Harpur  is  the  patron. 

Repton  is  a large  village,  and  is  fituated 
upon  the  edge  of  the'  valley,  through  which 
the  river  Trent  pafles.  The  whole  number  of 

houfcs 
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houies  within  the  liberty  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five. 

At  this  place  there  Is  a fchool,  which  was 
largely  endpwcd  by  Sir  John  Port  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary. 

Milton  is  a fmall  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
parifli  of  Repton,  and  Rands  at  the  dilfance  of 
a mile  from  the  town.  It  contains  twenty-fix 
houfes. 

Bretby  is  a fmall  chapelry  belonging  to  the 
parifli  of  Repton.  The  chapel  formerly  was 
part  of  the  endowments  of  the  priory  at  that 
place.  Sir  Henry  Harpur  is  the  patron. 

Formerly  there  was  a caftle  at  Bretby.  The 
inoft  early  notice  of  it,  which  I have  met 
with,  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  At  that 
time  Thomas  de  Moubray,  duke  of  Norfolk 
died,  feized  of  the  manor  and  caftle  of  Bretby. 
It  afterwards  came-  by  inheritance  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Berkeley.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Henry  VII.  the  fecond  duke  of  Norfolk,  di- 
vided with  Maurice,  furviving  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, marquis  of  Berkeley  (who  died  without 
iftue)  the  lands,  which  fell  to  them  Sy  right 
of  their  defcent  from  the  co-heirs  of  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk.  The  manor  of  Bretby  was 
part  of  the  moiety  which  was  allotted  to  the 
. mar- 
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marquis.  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  Thomas  Berkeley,  lord  Berkeley  Mow- 
bray died  in  poffeffion  of  it.  Bretby  now  be- 
longs to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  By  what 
meai>s  it  tame  into  the  family,  I have  not  been 
able  with  certainty  to  difcover.  But  I think 
it  was  probably  by  marriage  j for  Jane,  grand- 
daughter to  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  married  Henry 
lord  Berkeley. 

From  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the 
fpot  may  yet  be  difcerned,  on  which  the  caftle 
Food.  But  the  walls  are  entirely  removed. 
According  to  tradition,  the  materials,  of  which 
they  conlifted,  were  made  ufe  of,  when  the 
hall  was  built.  If  this  account  be  juft,  the 
caftle  muft  have  been  a long  time  ago  demo- 
lifhed;  for  the  hall  itfelf,  which  was  taken 
down  a few  years  ago,  had  the  appearance  of 
a very  ancient  building. 

Bretby- hall  was  fituated  in  a pleafant  park. 
But  a confid6rable  quantity  of  timber  having 
been  lately  cut  down,  the  views  and  walks 
have  loft  fome  part  of  their  beauty.  Near  the 
fcite  of  the  hall  lord  Chefterfield  has  built  a 
good  houfe  for  his  fteward, 

NEWEWNE,  NEWTON-SOLNEY. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy.  The 

church 
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church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  laid 
formerly  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory  at 

Repton  or  Grelley.  Sir Every  is  the 

patron.  - < 

N ewton  Solney  is  fituated  in  a valley  near  the 
banks  of  the  Trent.  It  is  not  a large  village; 
it  contains  about  forty-feven  houfes. 

The  hamlet  of  Windiill,  (Winefiall)  be- 
longs to  the  parilli  of  Burton,  tho’  the  two 
places  are  fituated  in  different  counties.  It 
contains  fifty  houfes,  and  the  inhabitants  en- 
tirely rely  upon  agriculture  for  their  fupport, 
no  manufadlure  being  carried  on  in  this  part 
of  Derbyfiiire. 


SECT.  II. 

DEANERY  of  DERBY. 

W E have  now  traverfed  that  part  of  the 
county,  which  lies  within  the  deanery 
of  Repton.  We  have  feen,  that  it  is  fituated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent.  Let  us  now 
pafs  this  river,  and  take  a furvey  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  which  belong  to  the  deanery  of 
Derby.  However,  before  we  enter  this  dif- 
tridt,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Trent,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  we  have  left  behind 

H us 
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us  a.pcirifli  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of.  the  coun- 
ty, which  belongs  to  the  divifion,  which  we 
are  going  to  examine.  It  is  ^ 

SMrtHESBr,  SMISBY. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  and  its  cleap 
value  35I.  The  church,  according  to  Edton, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Derlegh. 
But  I apprehend  this  is  a miftake.  For  wc 
have  already  feen  from  the  charter  of  Hugh, 
earl  of  Chefter,  that  it  was  given,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  priory  of 
Calke. — The  earl  of  Huntingdon  is  the  patron. 

The  whole  liberty  contains  about  forty-feven 
houfes.  A few  hands  are  employed  in  comb- 
,ing  and  fpinning  jerfey,  and  making  ftockings, 
but  the  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  fupport 
from  agriculture. 

Let  us  now'  return  northward,  and  proceed 
in  our  furvey  of  the  deanery  of  Derby,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Trent. 

ESTUNE,  ASTON. 

The  living  is  a redlory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  29I.  15s.  and  yearly  tenths 
2I.  igs.  6d.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All- 
faints 3 and  Mrs.  Shuttleworth  is  the  patronefs. 

The  liberty  of  Afton  contains  about  ninety- 

two 
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two  houfes,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
inhabitants.  This  place  is  the  feat  of  Mrs. 
Shuttle  worth.  Several  of  her  anceftors,  the 
Holden  family,  have  been  buried  in  the  church. 

It  appears  from  the  charter  of  Robert  Fer- 
rers junior,  earl  of  Derby,  that  two  parts  of 
the  lordfliip,  and  tithe  of  Efton  (Afton)  were 
given  to  the  priory  of  T utbury. 

The  hamlets  of  Shardlow  and  Wilne  lie 
within  the  parida  of  Afton.  The  former  con- 
tains about  fifty-four,  and  the  latter  eight 
houfes. 

At  Shardlow  is  a large  and  ancient  houle, 
belonging  to  Leonard  Folbrooke,  efq.  It  is 
nowin  the  occupation  of  T.  B.  Parkyns,  efq. 

The  only  appearance  of  manufadlure  in  the 
whole  paridi  of  Afton  is  three  ftocldng  frames. 
A confiderable  number  of  hands  are  employed 
by  the  navigation  upon  the  Trent,  and  the  ca- 
nal, which  after  being  carried  thro"  the  whole 
length  of  the  parifii,  falls  into  the  river  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Shardlow. 

V/KSWJVE,  WESTON. 

At  the  Norman  furvey  there  were  two 
churches  and  a prieffc  here.  There  were  alfo 
a fifliery  and  a pafiage  over  the  river  at  this 
place.  We  meet  with  other  circumftances, 

II  2 from 
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from  which  its  confequence  in  ancient  times 
may  be  inferred.  In  the  reign  of  king  John 
it  was  diftinguiihed  by  fome  peculiar  privileges. 
By  a patent,  which  was  granted  in  thefixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  inhabitants  were  exempted 
from  all  fervices  of  counties,  hundreds,  tythings 
and  wapentakes  ^ , from  appearance  of  frank 
pledge ; from  aids,  and  charities ; from  de- 
mands, gratifications,  and  complaints,  to 
which  villages  and  bailiwicks  are  fubjedl. 

The  living  is  a redlory.  ^ Its  value  in  the 
king's  books  is  iil.  i6s.  3d.  and  yearly  tenths 
il.  3s.  yld.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  is  the  patron. 

The  parifh  of  Wefion  contains  about  fe- 
venty-three  houfes.  The  village  is  fituated 
near  the  canal  and  the  Trent,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  much  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion upon  each.  But  it  is  expedlcd,  that  the 
population  of  the  place  will  fuffer  from  the 
velfels  on  the  river  being  now  drawn  by  horfes 
inflead  of  men. 

atlewastox  ELVASTON. 

^ The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  32I.  and  yearly  tenths  los.qid. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Shelford 
in  Nottinghamfhire,  The  earl  of  Harrington 
is  the  patron.  Wal- 
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Walter  le  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  by  his 
will  dated  July  8,  1474,  appointed,  that  the 
pari/ll  church  of  our  lady  at  Aylewafton  fliould 
be  compleated,  and  that  a third  bell  called  a 
tenour  Ihould  be'  bought,  and  that  a conve- 
nient tomb  iliould  be  ereded  over  Elene,  his 
wife. 

» 

<• 

‘‘  The  inhabitants  ofElvaftonandOckbrook 
were  formerly  required  by  mutual  agreement 
to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one  quarter 
of  malt,  and  at  their  own  cofts  and  charges, 
betwixt  this  and  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the  baptift 
next  coming.  And  every  inhabitant  of  Ock- 
brook  fhall  be  at  the  feveral  ales,  aud  every 
hulband  and  his  wife  were  to  pay  two-pence, 
every  cottager  one  penny,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  faid  towns  of  Elvafton,  Thurlaf- 
ton,  and  Ambafton  fliall  have  and  receive  all 
the  profits  and  advantages,  coming  of  the  laid 
ales,  to  the  ufe  and  behoof  of  the  faid  church 
• of  Elvafton ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
towns  of  Elvafiion,  Thurlafion,  and  Ambafion 
fhall  brew  eight  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feaft 
of  St.  John  the  baptift,  at  the  which  ales,  and 
every  one  of  them  the  inhabitants  fliall  come 
and  pay  as  before  rehearfed,  who  if  he  be  away 
at  one  ale  to  pay  at  the  t’oder  ale  for  both,  or 
elfe  to  fend  his  money.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Ockbrook  fliall  carry  all  manner  of  tymber, 
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being  in  the  Dale  wood  now  felled,  that  the 
faid  prieft  chyrch  of  the  faid  towns  of  Elvafton, 
Thurlafton,  and  Ambafton  fhall  occupy  to  the 

ufe  of  the  faid  church.”  ^ 

The  whole  parifh,  including  the  liberty  of 
Elvafton,  and  the  hamlets  of  Thulftone  and 
Ambafton,  contains  about  feventy-eight  houfes. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture. 

Elvafton  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Harring- 
ton. The  houfe  and  gardens  are  in  an  antique 
ftile.  But  his  lordihip  has  fitted  up  a few 
apartments  in  the  former  in  a modern  tafte. 

At  this  place  was  born  Walter  Blunt,  who 
was  raifed  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  dignity  of 
baron  of  Mountjoy.  His  defcendants  were 
eminent  for  their  learning.  But  this  was  more 
efpecially  the  character  of  Charles,  baron  of 
Mountjoy,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
He  was  not  only  highly  diftinguifhed  by  his 
virtue  and  learning,  but  was  created  earl  of 
Devonfhire,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  knight 
of  the  garter.  How  long  this  family  refided 
at  Elvafton,  I have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  Poles  of  Radbourn,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  king’s  reign  it  came  into 

. the 

* Inter.  MSS.  Dodfvvorth  in  Bib.  Bod.  vol.  158.  p.  97. — This 
appears  to  be  the  ancient  method  of  paying  money  for  the  repair 
ot  country  churches. 
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the  pofTefTion  of  the  Stanhope  family.  Sir  Mi- 
chael Stanhope,  knt.  who,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  lived  at  Sandale  caftle  in  York- 
diire,  obtained  a grant  of  Elvaflon  and  Ock- 
brook.  Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  grand-fon, 
redded  at  Elvallon.  He  was  knighted,  in  the 
year  1603,  at  Belvoir  caftle,  by  king  James  I. 
and  died  in  the  year  1610.  He  married  twice. 
His  eldeft  fon  by  the  firft  wife  was  created  earl 
of  Cheflerfield,  and  from  Sir  John,  his  eldeft 
fon  by  the  fecond  marriage,  the  prefen t earl  of 
Harrington  is  defcended.  John  Stanhope,  of 
whom  I am  now  fpeaking,  was  knighted  in 
the  ycrr  1607,  by  king  James  I.,  and  after- 
wards had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  in  feveral 
parliaments  the  county  of  Derby,  and  towm  of 
Leicefter.  He  died  in  the  year  1638.  Wil- 
liam Stanhope,  his  grandfoh,  was  a perfon  of 
diftinguidied  abilities,  and  appeared  with  great 
honour  in  feveral  public  charadlers  and  litua- 
tions.  On  the  acceflion  of  king  George  I.  he 
was  made  colonel  of  a regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  returned  to  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Derby.  In  the  year  1717  he  was  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  in  the  year  1718  envoy  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  ofTurin.  It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  contrivance  and  courage, 
that,  in  the  year  I7i9>  one  man  of  war  of 
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ieventy  guns,  cUid  two  of  lixty  each,  newly 
built,  with  a very  large  quantity  of  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  and  other  naval  ftores,  vs  ere  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  port  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
Englifh  fquadron  was  aflifted  by  a detachment 
headed  by  colonel  Stanhope,  who  ferved  as  a 
volunteer  in  this  enterprize.  When  the  boats 
approached  the  fhore,  he  was  the  firft,  who 
leaped  into  the  water.  By  thus  animating  and 
encouraging  the  men  he  greatly  contributed  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  colonel  Stanhope  was 
declared  a brigadier-general,  and  in  April  1727 
was  appointed  vice-chambcrlin  of  the  king’s 
houfhold,  and  fworn  one  of  the  mod:  honour- 
able privy  council.  On  the  accelTion  of  his 
late  majefty  to  the  throne,  he  was  nominated 
ambaffador  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  congrefs 
at  Soiffons,  and  in  September  1729  ambaffador 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Spain.  In 
November  following  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a Britifli  peer,  by  the  ftile  and  title 
of  lord  Harrington,  of  Harrington,  in  the 
' county  of  Northampton.  In  June  1730  he 
was  conftituted  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
December  1735  major-general  of  the  horfe,  in 
July  1739  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1740  one 
of  the  lord  juftices.  On  the  twelfth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 742  his  lordfliip  refigned  the  feals  into 

his 
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his  majefty’s  hand,  and  the  next  day  was  de- 
clared lord  prelident  of  the  council.  Three 
days,  before  this  event  took  place,  he  had  been 
created  a vifeount  and  earl  of  Great-Britain, 
by  the  ftile  and  title  of  vifeount  Peterfliam,  in 
the  county  of  Surry,  and  earl  of  Harrington, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  1743,  in 
1745,  and  1750  he  was  one  of  the  lord’s  juf- 
tices  of  the  kingdom.  . In  Odlober  1744110 
was  appointed,  a fecond  time,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  ftate,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  November  1746,  when  he  was 
declared  lord  lieutenant-general  and  governor- 
general  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  1747 
he  was  conftituted  general  of  his  majefty's  foot 
forces,  and  1751  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke 
of  Dorfet  as  lord  lieutenant  of  > Irdand.  His 
lordffiip  departed  this  life  in  December  1756. 
By  his  lady  he  had  two  fons,  the  youngeft  of 
whom  was  a captain  in  Honeywooefs  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  died  abroad  in  1743- 

William  Stanhope,  fecond  earl  of  I Inning.-  > 
ton,  was  born  in  Dec.  I7I9>  ^tnd  in  Augu/l 
1746  married  lady  Catherine  Fitzroy,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late,  and  aunt  to  the  prefent  duke  of 
Grafton,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  lady  Caroline, 
who  was  born  in  March  1747’  married 
in  Odtober  176^,  to  the  honourable  Kenneth 
M’Kenzie,  now  earl  of  Scaforth,  in  Ireland, 
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but  died  in  March  1767;  lady  Ifabella,  who 
was  born  in  April  1748,  and  married  Decem- 
ber 3,  '1 768,  to  lord  vilcount  Mollineux,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; lady  Henrietta,  who 
was  born  in  Odtober  1750 ; Charles,  vifcount 
Peterfham,  who  was  born  March  1753;  Henry 
Stanhope,  who  was  born  June  1754,  and  now 
an  officer  in  the  army  ; and  lady  Anna  Maria, 
who  was  born  March  1760. 

Charles,  the  third  and  prefen t earl  of  Har- 
rington, ferved  fome  time,  and  was  ffightly 
wounded  during  the  late  war  in  America.  He 
attended  general  Burgoyne  in  his  expedition 
from  Canada,  when  he  attempted  to  form  a 
jundtion  with  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Howe  in  Pennfylvania,  but 
was  obliged  to  furrender  with  his  whole  army 
at  Saratoga,  in  New-England.  His  lordfhip, 
after  his  return  from  America  raifed  a regi- 
ment of  foot  for  the  fervice  of  government,  in 
the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  This  regi- 
ment was  trained  fome  time  at  Derby,  and  then 
lent  to  the  Eaft- Indies : but  lord  Harrington 
accompanied  it  ^no  further  than  Cork,  on  its 
way  to  the  place  of  its  deftination. 

Lord  Harrington,  about  ten  years  ago,  very 
foon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  married 

to 
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to  Mils  Fleming,  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Fle- 
ming, of  the  county  of  York.  By  his  lady  he 
has  feveral  children. 

BARUUE,  BARROW. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  pried:  here. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value  is 
2ol.  and  yearly  tenths  los.  y^d.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  and  J.  T.  Burrows, 
efqi  is  the  patron. 

Upon  an  alabader  done,  at  the  entrance- in  to 
the  chancel,  is  the  effigy  of  a man  in  armour. 
In  the  infcription  appear  John  Bothe,  and  the 
year  of  our  lord  M CCC  LXXXII.  The  win- 
dows on  each  fide  of  the  church  contain  dif- 
ferent coats  of  arms. 

Six  ox-gangs  of  land  in  the  village,  and  with- 
out it,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  priory  at  Repton. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of  Bar- 
row  is  forty- three,  and  in  Sinfin  and  Arledon 
fix. 

At  Derby  races  the  horfes  run  upon  Sinfin- 
moor.  They  are  generally  fixed  for  the  mid- 
dle of  Augud. 

The  chapelry  of  Twiford  is  in  the  pariffi  of 
Barrow.  It  contains  about  fifteen  houfes.  The 

chapel 
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chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  The  houfc 
of  Samuel  Briftowe,  efq;  ftands  pleafantly  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Trent. 

The  hamlet  of  Stenfon  likewife  belongs  to 
the  fame  parifli.  The  number  of  houfes  in  it 
js  about  nineteen. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  are  fup- 
ported  by  agriculture,  and  the  navigation  upon 
the  river  Trent  and  the  canal. 

SWARKESrONE,  SWARKSTON. 

The  living  is  a redlory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  5I.  and  yearly  tenths  los.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  Sir  Henry 
Harpur  is  the  patron. 

Swarkfton  contains  about  thirty-eight  houfes 
It  ftands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  the 
bufinefs  done  upon  the  river  affords  employ- 
ment to  fome  of  the  inhabitants. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
Swarkfton  is  the  original  feat  of  the  Harpur 
family  in  Derbyfhire  5 and  that  Richard  Har- 
pur, judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  redded  here 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

WILLINTONE,  WILLINGTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value 
with  the  curacy  of  Repton  is  7I.  los.  od.  and 

yearly 
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yearly  tenths  9s.  85c^.  The  church  is  dedicated* 
to  St.  Michael,  and  according  to  Edton,  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  at  Rep  ton.  The 
patrons  are  the  governors  of  Etwall  hofpital. 

Willington  is  a fmall  parifh,  but  is  increafing 
in  population.  It  contains  about  thirty- fix 
houfes. 

MICKLE-OVER,  or  GREAT-OVER. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  9I.  i is.  5^d.  and  yearly  tenths 
19s.  id.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All-faints. 
In  prefenting  to  it  lord  Scarfdale  has  one  turn, 
and Wilmot  two.  It  is  faid  to  have  for- 

merly belonged  to  the  monaftery  at  Burton. 

' Findern  is  connected  with  Mickleover.  The 
living  is  a donative  curacy.  At  a iliort  diflance 
from  the  church  is  a place  of  worfliip,  belong- 
ing to  the  diflenters  gf  the  prefbyterian  per- 
fuafion. 

The  chapel  at  Littleover  is  alfo  a donative 
curacy,  and  connedled  with  the  church  at 
MickleOver. 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  Mickleover  is 
feventy-fix,  and  of  inhabitants  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four. 
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Findern  contains  fixty-two  dwellings,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitants. 

In  Littleover  the  number  of  dwellings  is 
fiftv-three,  and  of  inhabitants  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one. 

From  a comparative  view  of  the  baptifms 
and  burials  during  two  equal  periods  of  time, 
at  the  diftance  of  eighty  years  from  each  other 
it  appears,  that  there  has  lately  been  a confi- 
derable  increafe  in  the  population  of  the 
parifli. 

Baptifms  from  1680  to  1700,  were  178 
Burials  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  130 
Baptifms  from  1760  to  1780,  were  237 
Burials  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  153 

At  Littleover  the  houfe  of  Bache  Heath  cote, 
cfq;  {lands  in  a high  and  pleafant  fituation. 
The  views  from  it,  more  efpecially  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  are  very  diftant  and  extenfive. 

Mr.  Heathcote  is  defcended  from  Sir  Richard 
Harpur,  the  fecond  fon  of  judge  Harpur  of 
Swarkfton.  Flis  father,  Samuel  Heathcote  of 
Derby,  efq;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jofeph  Harpur  of  Littleover,  efq;  and  heirefs 
to  her  brother,  John  Harpur,  efq;  who  was 
fiieriff  for  Derbyfhire  1747.  Mr.  Heathcote. 
in  the  year  1788  married  Mifs  Cockfliut,  only 
child  of  Jofiah  Cockfluit,  efq;  of  Radbourn. 

' MACK- 
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MACKWORTH. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value  is 
2ol.  and  yearly  tenths  i8s.  3jd.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  All-faints,  and  is  faid  to  have 
once  belonged  to  the*  monaftery  at  Derlegh. 
Francis  Noel  Clarke  Mundy,  efq;  is  the 
patron. 

Mackworth,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  be- 
longed to  a family,  which  feemed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  place.  One  of  them 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
that  king  reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in 
parliament.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Mack- 
worths  refided  here  at  a ftill  earlier  period.  A 

perfon  of  this  name  was  in  the  retinue  of  the 

« 

famous  lord  James  Audley,  who  was  fo  in- 
^Irumental  in  obtaining  the  glorious  victory  at 
Poidiiers,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  III. 

It  is  related,  that  this  nobleman  acquainted 
the  black  prince  with  a vow,  which  he  had 
made,  that  he  would  be  the  firft  man  in  the 
battle,  and  requefted.  his  permiffion  to  carry  it 
into  execution . The  reply  of  the  prince  was. 
Sir  James,  God  give  you  grace  to  be  the  firft 
knight  of  all  others.  Lord  Audley  then  de- 
parting with  his  four  efquires,  of  which  num- 
ber Mackworth  was  one,  rufhed  forward  to 
the  foremoft  front  of  the  battle,  and  by  his 
extraordinary  valour  broke  through  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army.  ' This 
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This  bravery  excited  fo  much  the  admira- 
tion of  the  prince,  that  he  fettled  upon  him 
land  in  England  to  the  annual  value  of  five 
hundred  marks.  But  lord  Audley  immediately 
transferred  the  reward  to  his  four  knights. 
When  the  prince  heard  what  he  had  done,  he 
expreficd  his  difpleafure  at  his  conduct.  But 
being  told  by  this  nobleman,  that,  without  the 
valour  and  fupport  of  his  knights,  he  could 
have  had  no  claim  to  fo  diftinguifired  a reward, 
he  prefented  him  with  the  very  fame  fum, 
which  he  had  fo  generoufly  beftowed  upon  his 
fellow  foldiers.'^ 

The  principal  reafon,  why  'I  have  taken 
notice  of  this  event,  is,  that  I think  it  proba-  ' 
ble,  that  lord  Audley  refided  at  Marketon.  For 
in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  Edward  I.  Tou- 
chet  lord  Audley  held  Merton. -f* 

At  Mackworth  there  was  once  a caftle.  The 
only  remain  of  it,  at  prefent  vifible,  is  the 
fouth  gate-way,  which  is  yet  nearly  entire. 
At  what  time  this  ancient  fortrefs  was  built,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  But  accord- 
ing to  tradition  it  belonged  to  the  Mackworth 
family.  It  was  held  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Philip  and  Mary  under  the  crown,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honour  of.Tutbury,  by  foe- 

. cage 
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cage  and  fealty.*  It  is  faid  in  the  village,  that 
it  was  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  Some  high 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  called  Cannon  \ 
hills,  becaufe  it  is  reported,  that  the  cannons 
were  planted  in  this  lituation,  when  the  caftle 
was  deftroyed. 

The  fcite  is  now  the  property  of  lord  Scarf- 
dale,  who  fome  years  ago  had  an  intention  of 
removing  the  gate-way,  and  placing  it  as  an 
ornament  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
houfe,  but  he  has  not  yet  carried  his  delign 
into  execution. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Mackworth  is 
fixty-four.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  rely  upon 
agriculture  for  their  fupport. 

MARKETON,  which  is  a fmall  hamlet, 
belonging  to  the  parifli  of  Mackworth,  is  the 
feat  of  Francis  Noel  Clarke  Mundy,  efq.  His 
anceflors  have  reflded  here  more  than  two  cen- 
turies.  John  Mundy  of  Marketon,  efq. 

was  lord-mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1522, 
He  died  the  twenty-ninth  of  Henry  VIII.  pof- 
feffed  of  Marketon,  Mackworth,  Alleftry,  and 
a conflderable  extent  of  land  at  Chefter  and 
Findern.  z 

At  the  general  elecftiori  in  the  year  1780, 
Mr.  Mundy  was  nominated  to  ferve  in  parlia- 
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nicnt  for  the  county  of  lDerby>  but  tho  foil— 
cited  to  accept,  he  thought  proper  to  decline 
the  honour  which  was  offered  him. — He  mar- 
ried in  the  year  1770,  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Bufdett,  by  whom  he  has 
two  fons. 

The  number  of  houfes  at  Marketon  is 
twenty.  Several  have  lately  been  taken  down, 
and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Mackworth. 

RADBURNE,  RADBOURN. 

The  living  is  a redtory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  81.  3s.  4d.  and  yearly  tenths 
1 6s.  4d.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew, and  'Sacheverel  Pole,  efq;  is  the  patron. 
In  it  we  meet  with  feveral  monuments  eredted 
to  the  memory  of  his  anceftors,  but  fome  of 
the  inferiptions  are  much  injured,  and  nearly 
effaced. 

Radbourn  has  been  the  feat  of  feveral  weal- 
thy and  refpedtable  families.  At  a very  early 
period  of  the  Englifli  hiflory  Robert  Walkelyne 
refided  here.  -He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  Fitz  Gerund,  by  whom  he  had  two' 
daughters.  Hermetrude,  the  elder,  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  William  Stafford;  and  Margery,  the 
younger,  to  Sir  John  Chandos,  knt.  who  by 
this  means  became  poffeffed  of  the  manor  of 
Radbourn.  Their  fon.  Sir  Flenry  Chandos, 
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married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of * . 

Their  ilfue  was  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Brailsford,  knt.  Sir  Edward  Chandos  was 
their  fon,  who  by  his  wife  Ifabel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Twiford,  had  one  fon,  and 
two*  daughters.  Sir  John,  the  fon,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a magnificent  houfe,  but  it  feems 
doubtful,  whether  it  was  ever  compleated.^ 
Both  he  and  his  elder  lifter,  Elizabeth,  died 
without  ilfue.  Eleanor,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Chandos,  and  heir  to  her  bro- 
ther, Sir  John,  was  married  twice.  By  her 
fecond  hulband.  Sir  John  Lawton,  fhe  had  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to 
Peter  de  la  Pole  of  Newborough,  in  the  county 
of  Stalford,  efq.  At  this  time  Radbourn  be- 
came the  feat  of  the  family  of  Pole,  who  have 
conftantly  polfelfed  it  fince  to  the  prefent 
day.  Their  immediate  defcendant  and  heir 
was  Raufe  Pole,  or  de  la  Pole.  He  w^as  juftice 
of  the  Common-bench,  and  married  Joan,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Grofvenor,  efq.  by  whom 
he  had  one  fon,  Raufe.  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  Raufe  Pole  of  Radbourn, 
efq.  was  retained  to  ferve  William  lord  Haft- 
ings.-f*  But  I cannot  fay,  whether  this  per- 
fon  was  the  father  or  fon.  The  latter  married 

I 2 Eliza- 
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Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Reginald  Moton  of  Peckleton,  in  the  county 
of  Leicefter,  efq.  He  died  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Henry  George  Pole,  knt.  his  fon, 

married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  John  Fitzher- 
bcrt  of  Norbury,  efq;  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon.  He  was  named  German,  and  married 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Plumpton, 
knt.  He  died  in  the  hxth  year  of  Edward  VI. 
His  fon,  Francis,  married  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Vernon  of  Stodnet, 
efq.  German  Pole,  their  fon  and  heir,  mar- 
ried Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cockayne  of  Afhborne,  knt.  He  ferved  the 
office  of  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Derby  in  the 
year  1575,  died  in  the  forty-fecond  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
Francis. 

I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  family  to  a later  period.  But  that,  which 
has  been  now  given,  may  be  relied  upon  as  ac- 
curate, as  it  is  taken  from  an  authentic  pedi- 
gree. After  this  time  the  eftate  of  the  family 
was  not  inherited  always  in  the  diredl  line  of 
defeent.  One  of  the  family,  who  died  with- 
out iffue,  fettled  it  upon  a third  coulin,  who 
lived  at  Lees.  We  find  German  Pole,  efq;  in 
the  proceffion  at  the  inftallation  and  inveftiture 
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of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was  performed  in 
Weftminfter-hall  in  the  year  1657.*  Samuel 
Pole,  efq;  was  flieriff  for  the  county  of  Derby 
in  the  year  1694;  and  the  fame  office  was 
ferved  by  German  Pole,  efq;  in  the  year  1733. 
The  latter  gentleman,  upon  the  death  of  his 
only  fon  German  Pole,  jun.  efq;  fettled  the 
whole  of  his  eftates  upon  his  nephew,  colonel 
Edward  Sacheverel  Pole,  who  was  (heriff  for 
Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1766.  He  died  in  the 
year^i78o,  and  left  iffiie  one  fon,  the  prefent 
Sacheverel  Pole,  efq;  and  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Pole,  the  widow  of  colonel  Pole,  is  married 
to  Dr.  Darwin  of  Derby. 

The  ancient  feat  of  the  family  ftood  near  the 
church,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  prefent 
houfe,  which  is  large  and  handfome,  was  built 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  German  Pole,  efq.  It 
{lands  in  a very  high  and  pleafant  fituation,  and 
commands  many  extenfive  and  beautiful  prof- 
pedls  into  the  neighbouring  countiy . 

The  pariffi  of  Radbourn  is  a fingle  hamlet, 
and  contains  about  thirty-two  houfes.  The 
inhabitants  are  wholly  fupported  by  agriculture. 

LANGLEI,  KIRK  LANGLEY. . 

The  living  is  a redlory.  Its  value  in  the 
kine’s  books  is  12L  2s.  id.  and  yearly  tenths 
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il.  4s.  2^.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cant  is  the  pa- 
tron. 

In  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Meynil,  and  Beresford  families. 

The  pariih,  which  is  a fingle  hamlet,  con- 
tains lixty  houfes. 

MOGINTUNE,  MUGGINTON. 

There  were  a church  and  priefl  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  furvey. 

The  living  is  a redory.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  9I.  12s.  8ld.  and  the  yearly 
tenths  19s.  3ld,  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
All-faints ; and  formerly  paid  6s.  8d.  to  the 
priory  of  Tutbury.  Sacheverel  Pole,  efq;  is 
the  patron. 

The  whole  parilh  confifts  of  the  hamlets  of 
Mugginton,  Mercafton,  and  Wefton-under- 
Wood';  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
eight  houfes.  There  is  very  little  or  no  ma- 
nufadure  in  any  of  thefe  places. 

MERC  ASTON Merchenejiiine  )y  was  for- 
merly a place  of  greater  importance,  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  WhenDomefday  book  was  compiled,- 
there  were  a prieft  and  a church  here.  Many 
ancient  coins  have  likewife  been  found  in  one 
part  of  the  village ; and  it  is  certain,  that  it 
was  once  the  feat  of  one  branch  of  the  Knive- 
ton  family. 
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At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  village  may  be 
feen  an  ancient  road,  which  moft  probably  led 
to  fome  other  place  of  confequence  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

KETLESrOJVE,  KEDLESTON. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear  value  is 
49I.  I os.  and  yearly  tenths  ys.  nid.  Lord 
Scarfdale  has  all  the  tythes  paying  about  30I. 
per  annum  to  the  redlor. 

The  parifh  is  of  fmall  extent.  It  contains 
about  nineteen  houfes.  .One  of  thefe  is  the 
celebrated  feat  of  lord  ScarfdaL . 

Kedlefton-houfe  hands  in  a pleafant  park, 
rather  bare  of  wood ; but  this  deficiency  is 
compenfated  by  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  fome 
of  which  are  large  and  noble. 

Upon  entering  the  park,  it  is  fome  time  con- 
cealed by  a wood  of  large  and  venerable  oaks, 
through  which  the  road  lies.  Immediately 
after  quitting  this,  is  feen  the  north  front  of 
this  grand  and  elegant  building,  in  extent  mea- 
furing  three  hundred  and  fixtyfeet.  Itconfifts 
of  a center  and  two  pavilions,  which  are  con- 
nedled  with  the  body  of  the  houfe  by  means 
of  two  corridors.  A flight  of  heps  leads  to  a 
noble  portico,  which  is  formed  by  fix  lofty 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Thefe  fup- 
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port  the  tympanum,  upon  which  three  elegant 
ftatues  are  fixed.  Within  the  portico  three  ^ 
other  alfo  are  placed  in  the  niches  between  the 
columns.  The  firfi:  apartment,  into  which 
you  enter,  is  uncommonly  ftriking.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  grandefi;  and  mofi:  beautiful 
private  rooms  in  England.  This  is 
The  Hall. 

It  is  fixty  feet  by  thirty,  within  the  columns ; 
fixty-feven  feet  three  inches  by  forty-two  feet, 
within  Mie  wails ; and  forty  feet  high  j twenty 
Corinthian  columns  of  alabafter,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  two  feet  fix  inches  diameter. 

Twenty  facrifices,  &c.  in  chiaro  ofcuro,  in 
pannels,  behind  the  columns. — Statues,  Apol- 
lo, Belvidere.  Meleager,  of  Paulo  Pichini. — 
T^wo  chimney -pieces  mdxhXt,  Tablets,  • 

lord  Scarfdale’s  arms. 

North  Music  Room. 

Thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high  ; finifhed  with  fiiucco,  an  Ionic 
entablature,  antique  ccifing,  compartments, 
/and  ornaments. 

Weft  end.  An  organ.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
by  Guido.  Temple  of  Flora,  by  Viviano. 
Landfcape,  by  Vandeift.  David’s  triumph, 
by  Guercino. — Chimney  fide.  Landfcape  with 
figures,  by  Horizonti.  Flowers,  by  Baptiefi:. 
Flowers  and  fruit,  by  Baptiefi:.  Port  of  Na- 
ples, 
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pies,  by  Gafpar  Ochiali.  Horfes,  figures,  &c. 
by  Giovanni  di  St.  Giovanni.  Milking  cows, 
&c.  by  Baflan. — Eaji  end.  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus, by  Luc.  Giordano.  Shipping,  &c.  by 
Vandeift.  Old  man’s  head,  by  Rembrant. 
Roman  Charity,  by  Signora  Poz2i.  Arm  of 
the  fea,  thunder  ftorm,  &c.  by  Tcmpefta. — 
Chimney  piece,  ftatuary  marble.  Tablet,  an 
epithalamium,  from  the  Adm.  Rom.  in  baflb 
relievo. 

Withdrawing  Room, 
Forty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  high ; hung  with  blue  damalk ; an- 
tique ceiling,  coved;  Venetian  window;  and 
door-cafes  finiihed  with  Corinthian ' columns 
in  alabafter. 

Chimney  fide.  Olympia  and  Orlando,  by  An. 
Caracci.  Alexander,  &c.  by  Paul  Veronefe. 
Fine  landfcape,  by  Cuyp.  Salutation  of  Eliz. 
and  Mary,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Landfcape, 
by  Domini  Chino.  Death  of  the  virgin,  by 
Raphael,  his  firlf  manner.  Magdalen,  by  An. 
Carracci.  Holy  family,  by  Guido.  Fefta 
floralia,  by  Zuccarelli  after  Vandyke.  Holy 
family  in  landfcape,  by  Polemberg.  Time  on 
the  wing,  by  TenieVs. — South  end.  Chrifi:  and 
the  woman  with  the  box  of  ointment,  by  Be^. 
Lutti.  Scripture  Hifiory;  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, and  St.  John  in  the  wildernefs,  good 
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piaures,  by  Bernardo  Strozzi,  vulgo  Prete  Ge- 
noefe.  His  very  beft  manner,  by  Claude  Lo- 
renze.  Holy  family,  by  Raphael.  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Dom.  P'etti. — North  end.  Cain  and 
Abel,  by  Benedetto  Lutti.  An  admired  pic- 
ture ! It  is  painted  in  a fingular  manrter  with 
flrong  lights;  the  figure  of  Cain  is  very  ftriking. 
Holy  family,  by  Tintoret.  Holy  family,  by 
Giofeppe  Chiari.  Sleeping  Cupid,  by  Guido. 
Holy  family,  by  Nic.  Berritoni.  Virgin  and 

child,  by  Parmegiano. 

Library. 

Thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high ; finiflied  with  ftucco,  and  ma- 
hogany book-cafes ; Doric  entablature,  and 
Mofaic  ceiling. 

Chmney-fde.  Diogenes,  See.  by  Lucca  Gi- 
ordano. Adam  and  Eve,  by  Carlo  Lotti.  Lot 
and  his  daughters,  by  Carlo  Lotti.  Daniel 
interpreting  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  Rem- 
brandt. This  is  a very  celebrated  pidlure  : It 
is  highly  finhhed,  and  the  head  is  particularly 
excellent.  Man’s  head,  by  Guercino.  Man  in 
armour,  by  the  fame. — Weji  end.  Figure  of 
Winter,  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  Old  man’s  head, 
by  Salvator  Rofa. — Eaji  end.  Holy  family,  by 
Nic.  del  Abbatti.  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  by 
Nic.  Pouffin.  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock, 
byGuido. — Over  the  doors  iCaji  end.  Continence 
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of  Scipio,  by  Michael  Angelo  Buono  Rotti. 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  the  lame. 

Saloon. 

A circle,  forty-two  feet  diameter;  fifty- 
four  feet  fix  inches  high,  to  the  top  of  the 
dome  ; and  thirty-four  feet  fix  inches,  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice ; four  large  niches,  eleven 
feet  diameter. 

Statues.  Santa  Sufanna,  of  Fiamingo.  An- 
tinous,  of  the  Capitol.  Priefiiefs  ofifis.  Flora, 
of  the  Capitol.  Venus,  of  Medicis.  Dancing 
Faun.  Mufe  Urania.  Ganimede,  of  the  Villa 
Medici.  Venus,  of  Medicis,  Dancing  Faun. 
Mercury.  The  Idol. — Two  fire-places  in  the 
dado.  This  room  is  not  yet  finifhed. 

Anti-chamber. 

Twenty-four  feet  by  twelve,  and  twenty 
feet  high. 

Landfcape,  by  Nic.  Pouflin.  St.  John,  by 
Carlo  Maratti. 

Principal  Dressing-room. 

Twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-four,  and 
twenty  feet  high ; hung  with  blue  damafk. 

Chimney -fde.  Lord  and  lady  Scarfdale,  by 
Hone.  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke.  Prince 
Rupert’s  daughter,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Landfcape,  by  Guercino.  Blind  Beggar,  See. 
by  Jean  Stun. — Wef  end.  Two  whole  length 
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portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Two  Landfcapcs, 
by  Cimeroli. 

State  Bed-chamber. 

Thirty  feet  by  twenty-two,  and  twenty  feet 
high ; hung  with  blue  damafk. 

Chimney  fde.  Sir  Nathaniel  and  lady  Cur- 
zon,  by  Richardfon.  Two  whole-length  por- 
traits, by  Sir  Peter  Lely. — ^outh  end.  Duchefs 
of  York,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Sir  Peter  Rycaut, 
by  Vandyke.  Mad.  d’Aubigne,  by  Vandyke. 

' Wardrobe. 

Twenty-two  feet  by  fourteen,  and  twenty 
feet  high ; hung  with  India  paper. 

Ruin,  by  Grifiier.  Thieves  gaming,  by 
M.  Angelo.  Matlock  high  tor,  by  Cofens. 
Vale  near  Matlock,  by  Cofens.  Soldiers,  &c. 
a copy  after  Salvator  Rofa.  Turkiih  port,  hand 
unknown.  Jupiter  and  lo,  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
Woman  drawing  water^  by  Van  Goen.  Prince 
Henry,  by  Cornelius  Janfon,  Hiftory  of  our 
Saviour,  &c.  in  thirty-hx  enamels,  after  Albert 
Durer.  His  wife  and  child,  by  Quintin  Met- 
' fys.  Portrait  of  lord  Crewe.  Lady  Dorchef- 
ter,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Dining-room. 

Thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  twenty 
feet  high ; finiflied  with  ftucco ; painted  ceil- 
ing; a nich  for  fide-board,  twelve  feet  dia- 
meter. 
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Chimney-Jide.  Hawks  and  Ducks,  by  Sny- 
ders. Dead  Game,  by  Snyders.  Hagar  and 
Iflimael,  by  Cerri  Ferri.  Hagar  and  Ifhmael, 
by  Cerri  Ferri.  Two  landfcapes  from  Milton’s 
Allegro,  by  Zuccarelli.  Landfcape,  by  Schiav. 
Andr.-^ — Eafl  end.  Game  and  dogs,  by  Fyte.' 
Herodias  and  St,  John,  byRomanelli.  Merry- 
making, by  Monf.  Theadoro.  Porfenna,  by 
Zuccarelli.  Landfcape,  by  Claude  Lorenze. 
— Weji  end.  Vintage,  in  Baf.  rel.  Harveft, 
in  Baf.  rel. — Chimney-piece , ftatuary  marble. 
Terms  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  Tablet,  an  an- 
cient repaft. — SubjeBs  in  the  ceiling,  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  the  circles. 
Love  embracing  fortune,  in  the  middle  circle. 
The  four  feafons,  expreffed  by  a triumph  of 
Venus,  of  Apollo,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  iEolus, 
in  the  oblong  fquares. 

Great  Stair-case. 

Thirty-one  feet  by  twenty,  and  forty-nine 
feet  high ; finilhed  with  paintings  in  chiaro 
ofcuro,  and  pictures. 

North  end.  Madonna  and  Chrift,  by  Carlo 
Maratti. — South  end,  Paris  and  Helen,  by 
Hamilton. — Eajl  fde,  Diana^  Califta,  &:c, 
after  Titian,  by  Old  Stone. — Wef  fde,  Nov. 
Sett.  Giornata  2 da.  by  Morland,  from  Boc- 
cacio. — Statues,  The  Bacchus  of  Sanfovino. 
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The  Apollo  of  the  Villa  Medici.  V enus  draw- 
ing a thorn  from  her  foot,  in  the  hilling  room. 
Camillus  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Family-Pavilion. 

Anti-room. 

A good  pidlure  of  hfli.  Hercules  and  the 
Eiymanthean  boar.  Two  or  three  landfcapes. 
Some  coloured  prints. — Chimney-piece,  Peak 
marble. 

Breakfast-Room. 

Eighteen  feet  fquare,  hnilhed  with  frefco 
paintings  and  antique  ornaments,  after  the 
baths  of  Dioclefian. — Chimney-piece,  ftatuary 
marble,  part  gilt. 

Lady  Scarsdale’s  Dressing-room. 

Twenty-four  feet  ’ by  eighteen,  hung  with 
blue  paper.  . 

Chimney -fide . A landfcape,  by  Wooton.  A 
landfcape,  by  Claude  Lorain,  his  hrft  manner. 
A landfcape,  by  Gafpar  Pouflin.  A Tiirkifli 
caravan,  by  Peters.  A Turkhh  caravan,  by 
Peters.  A landfcape,  by  Brughel.  A land- 
fcape, by  Berchem: — Eaji  end.  A mahogany 
book-cafe. — Wefl  end.  Nymphs  and  fauns,  in 
landfcape,  by  Van  Uden.  Merry-making,  by 
Pandolfo.  Villa  Madama,  by  Wilfon.  Dead 
game,  a drawing.  Dead  game,  a drawing. 
Plants  and  bloifoms,  &c.  in  water  colours. — 
Chimney-piece,  ftatuary  marble.  An  oval  tablet 
of  root  of  emerald.  Lady 
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Lady  Scarsdale’s  Bed-chamber. 

Eighteen  feet  fquare,  hung  with  blue 
paper. 

Chimney-fide.  Lord  Melfintown. — Eaf  fide. 
Small  pi(5lures,  by  Morland. — North  fide. 
Small  pidlures,  by  Morland. — Chimney-piece^ 
veined  marble,  Doric  piladers. 

Lord  Scarsdale’s  Dressing-room. 

Twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen ; hung  with 
green  paper,  and  coloured  prints  upon  it. 

Venus  and  Cupids,  a cartoon,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti.  Chrift  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter, 
by  Old  Palma.  The  Magdelen  in  this  pidlure 
appears  to  be  painted  by  Correggio.  St.^ 
Chriftiana,  by  Carlo  Dolci.  Lady  Scarfdale, 
by  Hone  and  Hamilton.  Lady  Scarfdale  when 
eighteen,  from  a miniature  picture  done  at  that 
time,  by  Gardner. 

The  Kitchen  Pavilion. 

Kitchen,  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four; 
with  a gallery  at  one  end,  fupported  by  Doric 
pillars. — Laundry,  thirty-live  feet  by  eighteen. 
Alfo  bed-chambers  for  fervants,  larders,  cel- 
lars, &c.  &c.  &c.  in  this  pavilion,  which  com- 
municates with  the  court  that  contains  the 
brew-houfe,  bake-houfe,  wafli-houfe,  dairy, 
and  other  inferior  offices. 

Principal  Attics. 

■ Crimfon  damajk  bed-chamber.  A lady  and 

child 
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child,  by  Parmegiano. — Smaller  drejing-room. 
Cato,  by  Spagnolch. — Gree?i  bed-chamber . 
Holy  family,  by  C2.n\.znn\.—DreJ/ing-room, 
Fefta  Florialia,  by  Zuccarelli,  after  Vandyke. 

Corridors. 

Family-Corridor.  Hung  with  blue  paper  and 
prints. — Kitchen-Corridor.  Stucco  and  prints; 
model  of  the  Vidiory;  and  a French  floop,  built 
by  the  French  prifoners  at  Derby. — A back- 
ftair  in  this  Corridor  leads  to  cifterns  above, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  hogflieads 
of  water,  which  ferve  the  brew-Houfe,  bake- 
houfe,  laundry,  houfekeeper’s  room,  fteward’s 
room,  pantry,  water- clofets,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Kedlefton-houfe  certainly  exhibits  a very 
ftriking  proof  of  tafte  and  ingenuity.  Every 
thing  is  rich,  hut  nothing  tawdry,  trifling  or 
affedled.  In  buildings  of  this  kind  convenience 
and  utility  are  often  facrificed  to  elegance  and 
grandeur.  But  here  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to 
fay,  which  has  been  mofl;  confulted.  The  flate 
rooms  are  not  many.  The  refl;  of  the  houfe 
confifls  of  excellent  offices,  and  comfortable 
apartments,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  is  eafy 
and  intelligible. 

The  lituation  of  the  houfe,  and  the  improve- 
ments about  it,  alfo  afford  undoubted  evidence 
of  fine  tafle  and  exquifite  contrivance.  Stand- 
ing 
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ing  upon  a rifing  ground  there  is  from  the 
principal  front  a gentle  declivity  of  a beautiful 
green  turf,  extending  feveral  hundred  yards  to 
the  edge  of  a fine  piece  of  water.  This,  tho’ 
naturally  only  a very  inconfiderable  flream,  has 
been  fwelled  by  art  into  a broad  can^l,  which 
wfinds  with  great  beauty  nearly  two  rniles  thro’ 
the  park.  Over  it  an  elegant  bridge  of  three 
arches  has  been  thrown,  feveral  cafcades  and 
i Hands  are  formed  at  various  diftances  from 
each  other  5 and  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  an 
elegant  yatch  is  feen  riding  at  anchor.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  park  appears  a wood  confift- 
ing  of  the  fineft  and  largeffc  oaks  growing  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom ; and  on  the  fouth  an 
extcnfive  plantation,  which  was  made  about 
the  time  when  the  houfe  was  built,  is  now 
rifing  up  in  great  beauty.  Thro’  the  whole 
length  of  it  a handfome  gravel  walk  has  been 
carried  with  a great  variety  of  windings,  and 
in  many  parts  of  it  affords  beautiful  p’rofpecfls 
into  the  neighbouring  country. 

Though  the  feat  of  lord  Scarfdale  juftly  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  all  thofe,  who  vifit  it, 
it  is  not  yet  brought  to  that  ftate  of  perfed:ion, 
to  which  his  lordfhip  intends  to  carry  it.  'He 
is  now  employed  in  making  confiderable  alter- 
ations 'and  improvements,  both  in  the  houfe 
and  the  grounds  about  it.  What  he  has  already 
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executed,  has  been  attended  with  immenfe  la- 
bour and  expence.  For  befides  the  works, 
which  have  been  noticed,  he  has  taken  down_, 
the  ancient  family  feat,  and  removed  a fmall 
village,  and  corn  mill  near  it,  to  a coi^iliderable 
diftance.  The  road  alfo,  which  had  been  for- 
merly brought  near  the  houfe,  has  been  re- 
ftored  to  its  ancient  diredlion. 

Lord  Scarfdale  is  faid  to  be  defcended  from 
Giraline  de  Curfon  or  Curzon,  who  affifted 
William  the  conqueror  in  the  reduction  of 
England.  Divers  lands  in  the  counties  of  Ox- 
ford, Berks,  and  Devon  were  affigned  him ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  his  fecond  fon 
Richard  was  poffefled  of  a confiderable  eftate 
in  Derby  {hire.  He  held  four  knights  fees  in 
Croxhall,  Kedlefton,  Twyford,  Stenfon,  and 
Edinghale, 

The  firft  account  we  have  of  the  family  be- 
ing feated  at  Kedlefton  is  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
■ward  I.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign 
Richard  de  Curfun  died  poffelfed  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Ketlefton,  which  was  valued  at  twenty 
marks  a year,  and  alfo  of  the  advowfon  of  the 
church,  which  was  eftimated  at  4I.  a year. 
Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  made  him  a 
free  and  full  grant  of  the  manor  and  advowfon 
of  the  church  by  his  charter,  on  condition  of 
his  rendering  him  homage  and  fervice. 
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In  the  fixth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
years  of  Richard  II.  and  the  third  of  Henry  IV. 
John  Curfon  of  Ketlefton,  was  of  the  king’s 
council.  He  married  Elianor,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  T wife rd.  His  fon  John  reprefent- 
ed  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  fecond  and  lixth 
parliaments  of  Richard  II.  and  married  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Montgomery, 
and  the  relidt  of  Ralph  Brailsford.  By  her  he 
had  one  fon,  Richard,  who,  in  the  eleventh  of 
Henry  VI.  was  captain  of  Sandgate  caftle  in 
France.  John  Curfon,  his  fon,  furnamed 
Whitehead,  was  efeheator  of  the  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby  in  the  twelfth  and 
nineteenth  years  of  Henry  VI.  and  IherifF  for 
the  latter  in  the  eleventh  of  the  fame  reign. 
He  alfo  reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in  the 
firft  and  fifth  parliaments  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
fecond,  eighth,  thirteenth,  and  twentieth  of 
Henry  VI.  He  married  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bagot  of  Blithfield,  by  whom  he 
had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  Richard,  the 
fon,  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  of  Wollaton,  and  died  in  the  year 
1 496*  His  ilTue  was  two  fons,  and  one  daugh- 
rer.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  was  priorefs  of 
King’s  mead  hear  Derby.  John  Curfon,  the 
elder  fon,  was  fheriff  for  Derbyfliire,  in  the 
years  1473,  1484  and  1487.  He  married 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  Eyre  of  Haf- 
fop,  efq;  and  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry 
Vni.  He  left  one  fon,  John  Curfon,  efq;  who 
married  Elianor,  daughter  of  German  Pole  of 
Radbourn,  efq.  He  died  in  the  fixth  year  of 
Edward  VI.  and  left  two  fons,  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Francis,  his  elder  fon,  repi^fented  this 
county  in  the  firft  parliament  of  queen  Mary, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  alfo  fherilF forDerbydure  in  the  years  1 567 
and  1583.  He  married  Elianor,  the  daughter 
and  coheirefs  of  Thomas  Vernon  of  Stokelby, 
efq.  John  Curfon,  efq;  his  only  fon,  was 
flierifF  for  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1608.  He 
married  Mellicent,  daughter  of  Ralph  Sache- 
verel  of  Stanton,  and  relidt  of  Thomas  Gell, 
efq.  John  Curfon  his  fon,  was  knighted,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Charles  I. 
was  created  a baronet.  He  reprefented  ^ th« 
county  of  Derby  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
parliaments  of  this  reign,  and  was  flieriff  for 
Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1637.  He  married 
Patience,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Crewe 
of  Steaw,  Northamptonfhire,'  by  whom  he  had 
two  fons  and  a daughter.  John,  his  elder  fon 
reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in  feveral  par- 
liaments, and  died  without  ifllie.  Nathaniel, 
his  brother,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  his 
title  and  eftate,  was  chofen  one  of  the  repre- 
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fentatlves  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Derby 
in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  of  queen  Ann.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Pen  of  Pen, 
Buckinghamfhire,  efq;  by  whom  he  had  five 
fons,  and  four  daughters.  Sir  John  Curfon,  his 
eldefi;  fon,  reprefen  ted  the  county  of  Derby  in 
the  years  1714  and  .1722,  and  died  without 
ifiiie.  Nathaniel,  the  fecond  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  in ' his  title,  was  chofen  one 
of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  county  of  Derby 
in  the  years  1727,  1734,  1741,  and  1747. 
He  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirefiTes 
of  Sir  Ralph  Afheton  of  Middleton,  Lanca- 
Ihire,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons.  John  the 
eldefi;  died  young.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  fecond 
fon,  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  year 
1754;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1760,  was 
raifed  by  his  prefent  majefiy  to  the  dignity  of 
a peer  by  the  fiile  and  title  of  baron  Scarfdale 
of  Kedlefion,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  'Hislord- 
fiiip  has  been,  during  three  parliaments,  chair- 
man of  the  houfe  of  Peers.  In  1750  he  married 
lady  Caroline  Collier,  daughter  of  Charles,  earl 
of  Portmore,  by  whom  he  has  five  fons,  Na- 
thaniel, Charles,  John,  David,  ajid  Henry, 
and  two  daughters,  Caroline  and  Juliet.  The 
honourable  Nathaniel  Curfon,  his  eldefi  fon, 
was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
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county  of  Derby  in  the  years  1774  and  1780. 
He  married  in  Auguft  1777,  Sophia,  fifterof 
lord  vifcount  Wentworth  of  Kir kby- Mallory, 
Leicefterfhire,  by  whom,  now  deceafed,  he 
has  one  child. 

SCROrUNE,  SCRAPTON. 

Sci*apton  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  • 
Dove,  and  lies  detached  from  the  other  parifhes 
of  which  the  deanery  of  Derby  confifts. 

At  the  Norman  conqueft  we  find  a church 
and  prieft  here,  Henry  de  Ferrariis*  gave 
tithe  of  his  lordfhip  of  Scrapton  to  the  priory 

of  Tutbury  in  the  eleventh  century, The 

church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  formerly 
b^onged  to  the  chantry  of  Scrapton,  Its  clear 
value  is  18I.  6s.  6d.  and  John  Broadhurft,  efqj 
is.  the  patron.  • 

The  whole  parifh,  confilling  of  the  liberties 
of  Scrapton  andFofton,  contains  about  eighty- 
one  houfes, 

NORTHWORtHIG,  DEORABY,  DERBY. 

The  town  of  Derby  is  fituated  in  a valley. 

It  ftands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent, 
and  is  interfedled  by  a fmall  rivulet  or  brook. 

It 

* He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  appointed  to  take  a general 
furvey  of  England,  and  received  Tutbury  caftle  as  a gift  from  the 
ronqueror.  He  pofl'elled  one  hundred  and  fourteen  lordftiips  in 
Derbylhire,  befides  feveral  in  other  counties.— Dug.Bar.  v.  i , p.257. 
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It  Is  highly  probable,  that  the  name  of  the 
county  is  derived  from  that  of  the  town  of 
Derby.  But  frpm  what  particular  circum- 
ftance  the  latter  has  received  its  prefent  name, 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  deter- 
mine. That,  which  know  bears,  certainly  is 
not  the  mofl  ancient,  by  which  it  has  been 
known.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was 
called  Northworthig.  But,  when  the  Danes 
took  pofleffion  of  it,  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Deoraby. 

Antiquariafl^Tiave  taken  confiderable  pains 
to  afcertain  the  caufe  of  this  change.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  name  of  Derby  was 
given  to  the  town  becaufe  it  kands  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Derwent.  But  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  tw^o’ 
Saxon  words,  Deor  Fera^  and  by,  habit 
tio.  This  conjed:ure  is  rendered  probable  by 
two  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the  arms  of 
the  town  are  a buck  couchant  in  a park ; and 
the  other,  that  one  of  the  lanes  adjoining  to 
the  town  is  kill  called  Lodge-lane. 

It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  afcertain  the  time, 
/ 

when  Derby  became  a place  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence,  as  to  akume  the  appearance  and 
name  of  a town.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
it  exiked  at  fo  early  a period  as  that,  when  the 
Romans  were  in  pofleffion  of  this  part  of  Bri- 
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tain.  This  conje(flure  is  founded  upon  its  fmall 
diftance  from  Little- Chefter,  where  this  people 
undoubtedly  had  a ftation.  For  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  thefe  were  generally  fixed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  town. 

I believe,  that  the  firfi;  diredt  mention,  which 
is  made  of  Derby  in  hiftory,  is  elrly  in  the  tenth 
century,  tho’  I think  it  was  a place  of  confi- 
derable  importance  before  that  time.  In  the 
year  9 1 8 Ethelfleda,  princefs  of  the  Mercians, 
upon  its  furrender  took  polTeflion  of  the  town 
with  all  its  appurtenances.  Upon  this  occa- 
fion  four  of  her  knights  were  (lain,  for  whom 
fhe  entertained  a very  diftinguifhed  and  affec- 
tionate regard.^'  How'ever  it  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes.  For  in  the  year  942 
king  Edmund  invaded  Mercia,  and  delivered 
five  towns  from  the  yoke  of  the  Danes,  of 
which  number  Derby  was  one.'f*  But  from 
thefe  accounts  no  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  town  at  the  two  periods,  to  which  they 
, allude.  However  in  Domefday  book  we  meet 
with  a pretty  full  defcription  of  it  both  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  confeffor,  and  at  the  Nor- 
man 

* Anno  918,  Ethelfleda,  Merciorum  domina,  Deo  adjuvante, 
ante  Priinitiarum  feftum  in  deditionem  accepit  urbem,  cum  om- 
nibus ad  earn  pertinentibus,  qute  vocatur  Deoraby.  Ibi  etiam 
fuenmt  interfefti  ejus  Thani  quatuor  qui  ei  chariores  fuerunt 
inter  portas. — Chronicon  Saxon,  p.  106. 

-f-  Anno  942,  Rex  Edmundus  Merciam  invaflt,  et  quinque  civi- 
tates  liberavit  ex  juga  Danorum,  quarum  una  Derby. — Chronicon 
Saxon,  p,  1 14. 
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man  conqueft. — “In  the  time  of  the  confefTor 
Derby  was  a royal  borough.  It  contained  two 
hundred  and  forty  three  burgeffes.  Near  to  it 
lay  twelve  plough-gates  of  taxed  land,  which 
eight  teams  could  plough.  This  land  was 
divided  amongft  forty-one  burgelTes,  who  like- 
wife  had  twelve  plough-gates.  Of  the  tax,  of 
the  toll,  and  forfeitures,  and  of  all  cuftoms, 
two  parts  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  third 
to  the  earl.'='^  ' In  the  fame  borough,  there  was 
in  the  king’s  demefne  one  church  with  feven 
clerks,  who  held  two  plough-gates  of  free  land 
in  Chefter.  The  king  had  likewife  another 
church,  in  which  fix  clerks  held  nine  ox-lands 
free  in  Cornun  and  Ditton.  There  were  then 
fourteen  corn  mills  in  the  town. 

At  the  time  of  the. Norman  furvey  there 
w^ere  in  Derby  an  hundred  burgefies,  and  forty, 
who  were  minors.  There ’were  an  hundred 
and  three  dwellings  wafte  or  empty,  which 
paid  tax.  The  number  of  mills  was  reduced 
to  ten.  There  belonged  to  the  town  fixteen 
acres  of  meadow-land,  and  underwood  three 
quarentenae  in  length  (each  containing  forty 
perches)  and  two  in  breadth. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  confeflbr,  the 
borough  paid  upon  the  whole  twenty-four 
pounds;  and  at  the  conquefi;  with  a mill  and  the 
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village  of  Ludecerce  (Lutchiirch)  it  paid  thirty- 
pounds.  '< 

In  Derby  the  abbot  of  Burton  had  one  mill 
and  one  manfe  of  land  with  fac  and  foe,  and 
two  manfes,  of  which  the  king  had  the  foe, 
and  thirteen  acres  of  meadow-land. 

Geoffry  Alfelin  poffelTed  one  church.  Ralph 
the  fon  of  Hubert  had  a church  with  a plough- 
gate.  Norman  of  Lincol,  and  Edric  had  alfo, 
each  of  them,  a church. 

Henry  de  Ferrers  was  pofl'elTed  of  three  old 
decayed  houfes  with  foe  and  fac.  Ofmar,  the 
prieft  had  one  ox-land  with  foe  and  fac.  God- 
win, the  prieft  had  likewife  one  ox-land. 

At  thefeaft  of  St.  Martin  the  burgelfes  paid  to 
the  king  twelve  thraves  of  corn,  of  which  the 
abbot  of  Burton  had  forty  flieaves.  The  king 
was  polfelfed  of  eight  decayed  houfes  with  fac 
and  foe,  in  the  borough.  The  two  pennies 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  the  third  to  the  earl, 
which  arofe  from  the  wapentake  of  Appletrce, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  flierilf  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  two  counties. 

In  refpedl  to  Story  the  predecelTor  of  Walter 
de  Aincurt,  it  was  faid,  that  without  the 
licence  of  any  one  he  might  build  a church, 
for  himfelf,  and  give  the  tithe  to  whom  he 
pleafed.” 
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On  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  town  flood 
formerly  a caftle.  About  two  centuries ‘ago 
there  were  fome  remains  of  it  on  a hill  called 
Cow-caftle  hill.  A ftreet  leading  to  St.  Peter’s 
church,  in  ancient  deeds  bearing  the  name  of 
Caftle-gate,  and  feveral  enclofures  now  com- 
monly called  Caftle-fields,  are  alfo  evidences 
that  there  was  a caftle  in  this  fituation. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  (Henry  I.)  granted 
to  Ralph,  earl  of  Chefter,  the  town  of  Derby 
by  a charter,  which  was  figned  at  the  Devizes. 
— It  has  been  conjedlured,  .that  the  fee  farm 
rents  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Lancafter  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  granted  them  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Burton.  At  prefent 
the  corporation  pays  i61.  as  a fee  farm  rent  to 
the  earl  of  E flex. 

The  borough  and  town  of  Derby  was  an- 
ciently incorporated  by  king  Henry  I.  but 
fince  that  time  its  charter  has  been  altered  and 
renewed  at  feveral  different  periods.  It  obtain- 
ed various  privileges  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I. 
and  II.  Richard  I.  John,  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  In  the  time  of  king  John  the  bur- 
geffes  of  Derby  were  returned  into  the  king’s 
exchequer  as  owing  fixty-fix  marks  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  In  the  fixth 
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of  the  fame  reign  they  were  likewife  returned 
debtors  fixty  marks  and  two  palfreys  for  hold- 
ing the  town  of  Derby  at  the  ufual  fee  farm, 
and  lol.  increafe  for  all  fervices,  and  having 
fuch  a charter,  as  the  burgefles  of  Nottingham 
have;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of^the  fame  reign 
the  burgeffes  of  Derby  were  charged  40I.  for 
the  fee  farm  of  the  town.  — In  the  fucceeding 
reign,  the  king  granted  to  the  burgeffes  of 
Derby  and  their  heirs,  that  no  Jew  fhould  live 
in  the  town. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  the  bur- 
gelTes  were  fummoned  to  anfwer  by  what 
warrant  they  claimed  to  have  toll,  and  were 
required  to  iliew,  why  none  fhould  dye  cloth 
within  ten  leagues  of  Derby,  except  in  the  faid 
borough,  faving  the  liberties  of  Nottingham. 
They  were  alfo  to  declare  what  right  they  had 
to  be  toll  free  throughout  the  king’s  domini- 
ons, to  chufe  a bailiff  every  year,  and  to  have 
a fair  on  Thurfday  and  Friday  in  Whitfun 
week,  and  another  of  feventeen  days,  viz.  eight 
days  before  the  feflival  of  St.  James,  and  on 
the  feflival  and  the  eight  fucceeding  days,  to 
have  a coroner,  and  none  to  be  impleaded  out  of 
the  borough ; and  to  have  markets  on  Sunday, 
Monday,  Wednefday,  and  from  Thurfday  eve 

to  Friday,  every  week. In  anfwer  to  thefe 

requifitions,  the  burgefles  for  the  privilege  of 
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toll  produced  the  charter  of  Edward  III.  dated 
the  third  of  June,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  king,  on  their  pay- 
ing a fine  of  forty  marks,  reftored  them  their 
liberties,  which  he  had  queftioned  and  feized, 
being  latisfied,  that  they  and  their  anceftors 
had,  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  them,  and  held 
the  faid  borough,  paying  yearly  a quit  rent  of 
46I.  1 6s. 

A charter  of  James  I.  dated  at  Weftminfter 
the  feventh  of  March,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  recites  and  confirms  various  privileges, 
which  had  been  granted  in  former  reigns.  The 
particular  liberties  were,  that  the  bayliffs,  re- 
corder, and  town  clerk,  or  any  three  of  them, 
Ihall  have  a power  to  keep  a court  of  record 
upon  Tuefday  in  every  fecond  week,  fhall  be 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  year,  and  the  year 
enfuing  their  election  to  the  office  of  bayliffs, 
fliall  have  the  return  of  all  writs  and  procefs 
without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  juftice, 
fhall  have  power  to  keep  a quarterly  feffions 
and  two  court-leets  yearly,  and  fix  yearly  fairs; 
lhall  be  toll  free  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  take  toll  and  tailage,  as  well  through- 
out the  dutchy  of  Laficafter,  as  elfewhere,  only 
that  they  fhould  receive  but  half  toll  of  the 
dutchy,  See. 
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By  letters  patent  of  theTcing  granted  to  the; 
mayor  and  burgefles  before  the  year  1732,  they 
were  empowered  to  hold  two  fairs  every  year 
at  Derby,  one  on  the  fixteenth,  feventeenth, 

^ and  eighteenth  days  of  September,  and  the 
other  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  day 
preceding  and  following  it,  for  the  fale  of  all 
manner  of  cattle,  and  of  all  wares  and  mer- 
chandizes, commonly  bought  and  fold  at  fairs. 

In  the  year  1734  the  mayor,  aldermen,  bre- 
thren, and  capital  burgelTes  appointed  a meet- 
ing, to  be  held  for  the  difpofaLof  the  latter- 
make  cheefe,  on  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  of  March,  to  which  all  perfons 
dealing  in  ^ the  faid  commodity  might  refort, 
.toll  free.  In  the  year  1738  the  above  days 
were  altered  to  the  twenty-firft,  twenty- fecond, 
and  twenty-third  of  March. 

Till  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  I.  the  town 
was  governed  by  two  baylifFs.  At  prefen t the 
corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  nine  aldermen, 
fourteen  brethren,  fourteen  common  council- 
men,  a recorder,  high  flcward,  and  town 
clerk. 

The  ele{n;ion  of  members  in  parliament  is 
' veiled  in  the  freemen  and  fworn  burgelTes ; and  v 
the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

t 

Repre-- 
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Reprefentatives  in  parliatnent  of  the  town  of 

Derby. 

Par.  EDWARD  I. 

2 3 . John  de  la  Cornere,  Ranulph  de  Makeneye, 
26.  Will  Broune  de  Derby,  Nic  le  Loriner, 
28.  Nic  de  Loriner,  Gervafe  de  Derby, 

•30.  Gervafe  de  Wilnye,  Adam  le  Rede, 

33.  John  de  la  Come,  Ric  Cardoyl, 

34.  John  de  Chadefdon,  Gervafe  de  Wileyne, 

35.  Hugh  Alibon,  Peter  le  Chapman. 

EDWARD  II. 

1.  John  Chaddefdon,  Gervafe  de  Wilney, 

4.  Henry  Alwafton,  Thomas  del  Stade, 

5.  Thomas  del  Sled,  Henry  Bindetton, 

6.  Geffryde  Leyceftre,  Robert  de  Breydfale, 

7.  John  Fitz  John,  Henry  Lomb, 

8. ’  Adam  le  Rede,  Will  de  Aleby, 

8.  Will  de  Aleby,  Adam  le  Rede, 

j2.'  Simon  de  CheRer,  Richard  Breddon, 

12.  Alex  de  Holond,  John  de  Wefton, 

19.  Henry  le  Carpenter,  John  Fitz  Richard, 

EDWARD  III. 

I . John  Fitz  Gilbert,  Ferhun  Tutbury, 

2.  Simon  de  Chefter,  John  Collings, 

2.  Thomas  Tutaxbar,  Geffry  Snayth, 

2.  Will  Notingham,  John  dc  Wefton, 

4.  Simon  de  Notingham,  John  de  Wefton, 

4,  Will 
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Par* 

4!  Will  Nottingham,  Simon  Chedel, 

7.  Hugh  Allibon,  John  Gibbonfon, 

8.  John  Gibbenfon,  > 

9.  Nic  Langford,  John  Fitz  Thomas^ 

9.  Simon  de  Chefter,  John  Gibbenfon, 

TO.  John  Fitz  William,  Thomas  Tutteburyj 
II.  William  de  Derby,  John  Hache,  Robert 
Allibon, 

IT.  William  de  Derby,  Robert  deWefton, 

II.  Simon  de  Chcfter,  Robert  Allibon, 

1 1 . Henry  del  Howe,  Robert  Saundre, 

12.  Alex  Flolland,  JohnWefton, 

12.  John  Gibbonfon,  John  Prefton, 

1 2 . Thomas  Titbury,  Thomas  Thurmondfley, 
14.  Thomas  de  Tutbury,  Thomas  Derby, 

14.  Richard  de  Trov^, ell,  Peter  de  Querndon, 

15.  Simon  de  Nottingham,  Thomas  de  Derby, 
17.  Will  de  Nottingham,  Simon  de  Chefter. 
21.  Will  de  Chaddefden,  Thomas  de  Tutbury, 

23.  Will  Gilbert,  John  de  Chaddefden, 

24.  Thomas  Tutbury,  William  de  Derby, 

J27.  William  Chefter,  Richard  Chelford, 

28.  Thomas  Tutbury,  Henry  Diddound, 

28.  Edmund  Toucher,  John  Beck, 

29/  William  Ennington,  William  Nayle, 

3 1 . William  de  Chefter,  William  Nayle, 

34.  Thomas  Tutbuiy,  John  Gilbert, 

34.  Peter  Prentiz,  William  de  Roflington, 

35.  Peter  Prentiz,  William  de  Roftington, 

- 36.  John 
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36.  John  Trowell,  John  Weeke, 

37.  John  Bradon,  Robert  Allibon, 

38.  William  Cheftre,  John  Gilbert, 

39.  John  Berd,  William  Sefe, 

42.  John  de  Brakkeley,  William  Glalyere, 

43.  John  Preeft,  John  de  Brakkelly, 

45.  John  Trowell, , 

46.  William  Cheftre,  John  Gilberd, 

47.  William  Pakeman,  Roger  Allibon, 

50.  William  Groos,  John  de  Berdee, 

RICHARD  II. 

2.  John  de  Heye,  Richard  de  Trowell, 

2.  Henry  Flamftead,  Roger  Allibon, 

3.  Richard  Dell,  Roger  Aftie, 

6.  Thomas  Toppeleyes,  John  Hay, 

7.  William  Pakeman,  John  Bowyer, 

7.  Richard  de  Trowell,  John  Gibbon, 

8.  Richard  Sherman,  John  de  Stockes, 

9.  Richard  Trowell,  John  Dell, 

10.  John  Stod,  John  Prentis, 

12.  William  Pakeman,  HughAdam, 

13.  John  del  Heye,  John  de  Stokes, 

15.  Richard  Shereman,  Thomas  Docking, 

18.  William  Grofle,  John  de  Stoke,  . 

20.  William  Grofle,  Thomas  Shore, 
HENRY  IV. 

I.  John  Stockes,  Thomas  Docking, 

4.  Elias  del  Stok,  Richard  de  Trowell,  , 

6.  John  del  Stokes,  John  Prentiz, 

L 8.  Thomas 
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8. 

12. 


1. 

2. 

3* 

5- 

7- 

8. 

9- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4* 

6. 

8. 

9* 

II. 

13* 

15* 

20. 

25. 

27. 

28. 

28. 

29. 

31- 
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Thomas  Goldfmith,  John  Fairclogh, 
John  Braiier,  Thomas  Shore, 
henry  V.  , 

Elias  del  Stock,  - * 

Elias  del  Stock,  Thomas  Ridgway, 

Elias  del  Stock,  Roger  Welley, 

Robert  Ireland,  Thomas  Steppingftone, 
Thomas  Goldfmith,  John  Fairclogh, 
Robert  Smith,  Richard  Browne, 

Ralph  Shore,  John  Spicer. 

HENRY  VI. 

John  Stokes,  John  Barkcre, 

John  de  Both,  Elias  Dell, 

John  Stokes,  Elias  Dell, 

Roger-  Wolley,  Henry  Crabbe, 

Nic  Meyfham,  John  de  'Stockkys, 

John  de  Bathe,  Elias  Stokkys, 

Thomas  Stokkes,  Robert  Smyth, 

John  Booth,  Robert  Sutton, 

John  Bothe,  Thomas  Stokeys, 

Thomas  Stokks,  Elias  Tildefley, 
Thomas  Stokkys,  Henry  Spicer, 
Thomas  Chatley,  Robert  Mundy, 
Thomas  Chatterley,  John  Spycer, 
Richard  Chatteley,  Thomas  Chattcly, 
Richard  Chitterlcy,  Thomas  Chitterley, 
Thomas  Acard,  Thomas  Bradfhawe, 


33.  John 
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33.  John  Bird,  Edward  Lovet, 

38.  John  Bird,  William  Hunter. 
EDWARD  IV. 

7.  Thomas  Bakyngton,  Thomas  Alleftre, 

12.  John  Newton,  Roger  Wilkinfon, 

17.  John  Briddle,  fen.  John  Newton, 
HENRY  VIII. 

3?.  Thomas  Sutton,  gent.  William  Aleft re, 
EDWARD  VI. 


6.  Robert  Ragge,  William  Aleftry, 

MARY. 

V 

I.  Thomas  Sutton,  efq;  Geo.  Charney,  gent. 
I . William  Aleftry^  George  Stringer, 
PHILIP  and  MARY. 

1 & 2.  William  Moor,  Richard  Beynbrygge, 

2 6c  3.  Richard  Warde,  William  Aleftry, 

4 6c  5.  James  Thatcher,  William  Baynbrigge, 

ELIZABETH. 

\ 


5.  Will  Moor,  gent.  Will  Baynbrigge,  gent. 

13.  Robert  Stringer,  Robert  Baynbrigge, 

14.  Robert  Stringer,  '^Triftram  Tirwhite, 

27.  Henry  Beaumont,  efqj  Will  Botham,  efq; 

28.  William  Botham,  Robert  Baynbrigge, 

31.  William  Botham,  Richard  Fletcher, 

35.  William  Botham,  Robert  Stringer, 

L 2 


* In  his  place  Robert  Baynbrigge. 
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Peter  Ewer,  efq;  John  Baxter,  efq; 
JAMES  I. 

John  Baxter,  gent.  Edmund  Slighe,  gent. 

Timothy  Leving,  efq;  Edward  Leech,  efq; 
Edward  Leech,  knt.  Timothy  Leving,  efq. 
CHARLES  1. 

Edward  Leech,  knt.  Timothy  Leving,  efq; 
Henry  Crofts,  knt.  John  Thorogood,  efq; 
Peter  Mainw'aring,  Timothy  Leving,  efq; 
Will  Alleftry,  efq;  Nath.  Plallowes,  aid. 
Will  Alleftry,  efq;  Nath.  Hallowes,  aid. 
COM.  WEALTH  and  PROTECTOR. 
Gervafe  Bennet,  aid.  John  Dalton,  gent.* 
CHARLES  II. 

12.  John  Dalton,  Roger  Aleftry,  efq; 

13.  -f  Roger  Aleftry,  efq;  John  Dalton,  efq; 

31.  George  Vernon,  efq;  Anchetil  Gray,  efq; 

32.  Anchetil  Gray,  efq;  George  Vernon,  efq; 

JAMES  IL 

I.  John  Coke,  efq;  William  Alleftry,  efq; 
WILLIAM  and  MARY. 

1.  .Hon.  Anche.  Gray,  efq;  John  Coke,  efq; 

2.  Hon.  An.  Gray,  efq;  Rob.  Wilmot,  efq; 

WIL- 

* The  reprerentatives  in  parliament  for  the  county  at  this  time' 
were  John  Cell  and  Tho.  Saunders,  efqrs. — They  were  alfo  chofen 
members  of  the  parliament  which  was  began  Jan.  1658,  and  dif- 
folved  April  22,  1659. 

+ In  his  place  Anchetil  Gray,  efq; 
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Par,  WILLIAM  III. 

7.  Hon.  Henry  lord  Cavendifli,  JohnBagnold, 
10.  Hon.  Henry  lord  Cavendifli,  George  Ver- 
non, efq; 

12.  Hon.  Ja.  Cavendifli,  efqj  Charles  Pye,  bt. 

13.  John  Harpur,  efqj  Right  hon.  lord  James 

Cavendifli, 

ANNE. 

I . John  Harpur,  efq;  Thomas  Stanhope,  efq; 
4.  Hon.Ja.  lord  Cavendifli,  Tho.  Parker,  efq; 
7.  Rt.  hon.  James  lord  Cavendifli,  ^Thomas 
Parker,  knt. 

9.  -f-Richard  Leving,  knt.  and  hart.  +John 
Harpur,  efq; 

12.  Nath.  Curzon,  efq;  Edward  Mundy,  efq; 
Tear.  GEORGE  I. 

1714.  Hon.  lord  James  Cavendifli,  William 
Stanhope,  efq; 

1722.  Hon.  lord  Ja.  Cavendifli,  W.  Bayly,  efq; 
GEORGE  II. 


1727.  Rt.  hon.  lord  James  Cavendifli,  §Will. 
Stanhope,  efq; 

1734.  Ld.  Ja.  Cavendifli,  IjCh.  StavLope,  efq; 
1741.  *Lord  James  Cavendifli,  John  Stan- 
hope, efq;^ 


L 3 1747* 

♦ Made  lord  chief  Juftice,  and  in  his  place  Richard  Pye,  efq. 

4 Made  Attorney-general  of  Ireland,  and  in  his  place  Edward 

/lundey,  efq;  , . , ^ r 

% Died,  and  in  his  place  Nathaniel  Curzon,  elq. 

^ Being  created  a peer,  in  his  place  Charles  Stanhope,  efq. 

II  Deceafed,  in  his  place  John  Stanhope,  efq. 
Accepting  a place,  in  his  Head  William  lord  Vifc.  Duncannon. 
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1747.  LordDuncannon,  * John  Stanhope,  efq; 
1754.  Lord  Fred.  Cavendifh,  George  Venables 
Vernon,  efq; 

GEOKGE  III. 

1761.  Lord  Fred.  Cavendhh,  f George  Ven. 
Vernon,  efq^'  - 

1768.  Lord  Fred.  Cavendifh,  §William  Fitz- 
herbert,  efq; 

1774.  Ld.  Fred.  Cavendifli,  D.  P.  Coke,  efq; 
1780.  Lord  Geo.  Henry  Auguftus  Cavendidi, 
Edward  Coke,  efq; 

1784.  Lord  Geo.,  Henry  Auguftus  Cavendifli, 
Edward  Coke,  efq; 


The  archdeaconry  of  Derby  was  founded,  ' 
before  the  year  1140,  by  the  bifhop  of  Co- 
ventry. Its  value  is  26I.  13s.  4d.  . 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in 
Domefday  book  is  given  an  account  of  five 
churches  in  the  town  of  Derby.  But  to  what 
faint  they  were  dedicated,  or  in  what  part  of 
the  town  they  ftood,  cannot  be  now  with  cer- 
tainty determined.  However  the  fituation  of 
three  of  them  may  be  fixed  with  a confiderable 
degree  of  probability. 

As 

* Dcceafed,  in  his  place  Thomas  Rivett,  efq. 

Being  created  a peer,  in  his  place  William  Fitzherbert,  efq. 

[§  Deceafed,  in  his  place  Wenman  Coke,  efq. 
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As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there  was 
in  Derby  a church  dedicated  to  the  bleffed 
Mary,  and  the  parifh  belonging  to  it  was  of 
very  large  extent.-^  I cannot  fay  in  what  part 
of  the  town  this  church  flood,  or  whether  it 
be  the  fame  building  with  that  which  is  fitu- 
ated  upon  St.  Mary’s  bridge,  and  diflinguiftied 
by  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel.  That  there 
was  a place  of  worfliip  in  this  place  is  an  un- 
queflionable  fadt.  Part  of  the  walls  may  be 
feen  at  this  time.  Both  the  door  cafe,  and 
two  window  frames  are  yet  vifible. 

Another  church  or  chapel  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  antiquity,  once  flood  near  to  the  lane 
called  St.  James’s-lane.  It  was  given  by  Wal- 
theof  to  the  Abbey  of  Bermondfey,  in  South- 
wark, London.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by 
king  Stephen  in  the  year  1140. 

At  a later  period,  in  digging  up  fome  cellars 
and  foundations  of  houfes  in  St.  James’s-lane, 
fome  human  bones  of  a large  fize  were  met 
with  j and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lane,  in  the 
ground,  where  the  chapel  flood,  was  difcovered 
a flone  coffin  containing  a body  of  uncommon 
ftature,  which,  upon  the  firfl  motion  of  it,  was 
turned  to  dufl.  The  coffin  was  cut  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  body,  with  a place  for 

L 4 the 

* The  church  of  Eanor  (Hcanor)  was  fubiedl  to  it.— Mon.  Ang. 
vol.  n.  p.  617. 
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the  head,  wide  at  the  fhoulders  and  narrower 
down  to  the  feet. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was  a church 
in  Derby  dedicated  to  All-faints.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign,  with  the  prebendaries  and  other 
appurtenances  it  was  made  a free  chapel  of  the 
king,  and  exempted  from  all  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion.  The  archdeacon  of  Derby  was  reftrained 
, from  exercifing  ecclefiaftical  authority  over  it ; 
and  it  was  rendered  Immediately  fubjedf  to  the 
Pope.*  The  church  of  All-faints  ftill  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  all  ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdidtion. 

This  church  was  alfo  collegiate,  and  had, 
befides  the  mafter  or  redlor,  who  feems  to  have 
been  the  dean  of  Lincoln,  feven  prebendaries. 
To  the  college  belonged  two  acres  and  a half 
of  land  lying  in  bridge-croft  in  Derby;  all 
manner  of  tithes  of  corn,  grain,  hay,  wool, 
lamb,  and  all  other  tithes  whatever  within  the 
.town  and  fields  of  Quarndon ; tithes  of  the 
fame  articles  in  Little  Eaton ; one  mefiiiage, 
with  lands,  meadows,  and  paftures  appertain- 
ing to  it ; a barn  with  lands,  meadows,  and 
paftures,  lands  and  hereditaments  called  the 
two  fmall  prebends,  a mefliiage  and  tenement, 
and  one  clofe  of  land  with  the  appurtenances, 
all  fituated  in  Little  Chefter ; together  with  all 

manner 

* 6 Edward  I.  Rol.  Pat.  m.  17. 
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manner  of  tithes  within  the  liberty.  In  the 
twenty-fixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  revenues 
of  the  college  amounted  to  39I.  12s.  in  the 
whole,  or  3 81.  14s.  clear. 

There  was  alfo  founded  within  the  church 
of  All-faints  the  guild  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
It  was  endowed  with  various  meffuages,  tene- 
ments, cottages,  gardens,  meadows,  and  pas- 
tures in  the  town  of  Derby,  which  in  the  time 
of  queen  Mary  were  in  the  occupation  and  te- 
nure of  more  than  twenty  different  perfons. 

The  parifla  church  of  All-faints,  with  all 
thefe  endowments  and  appurtenances,  was 
granted  by  queen  Mary,  in  the  firft  year  of 
her  reign,  to  the  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  of  Derby, 
The  living  is  a curacy  and  its  clear  value  is 
19I.  13s.  4d. 

The  church  has  been  once,  if  not  twice,  re- 
built fince  the  time,  when  it  is  firft  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  The  body  of  that,  which  is  now 
Handing,  was  eredled  in  the  years  1723,  1724, 
and  1725.  It  was  opened  for  public  worfliip 
on  the  twenty-firft  of  November  1725.  But 
the  tower  is  more  ancient.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Speed 
afferts,  that  it  was  raifed  at  the  charge  of 

young 

*The  grant  of  queen  Mary  ordains,  “ that  in  the  parifli  church 
of  All -faints  henceforward  there  ihall  be  two  vicarages  perpetual 
to  be  inlUtutcd  and  cndowcch,  which  may  have  fucceflion  perpe-^- 
tual.” 
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young  men  and  maids,  as  is  witnefTed  by  the 
infcription  upon  every  fquare  of  the  ftecple. 
This  opinion  feems  to  be  merely  conjedural. 
I have  examined  the  tower,  and  all  the  letters, 
which  I can  find,  are  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides,  young  Men^  ajid  Maidens.  However, 
tho’  we  cannot  determine  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty the  time,  when  the  tower  was  built,  it 
is  generally  admired  as  a fine  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
towers  of  equal  height  and  beauty  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  about  fixty  yards  high,  and 
the  workmanfhip  is  reckoned  excellent. 

The  body  of  the  prefent  church  is  large  and 
handfome.  The  iron  llcreen  at  the  eaft  end  is 
very  light.  Within  this  and  ern  the  fouth  fide 
is  a vault,  in  which  feveral  of  the  Cavendilh 
family  have  been  interred.  The  monuments, 
which  are  moft  deferving  of  notice,  are  ereCted 
to  the  memory  of  the  earl  and  countefs 
of  Devonfhire,  and  to  the  famous  countefs  of 
Shrewlbuiy.  On  that  of  the  latter  is  a large 
infcription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is 
a"  tranflation. 

“ To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  John  Hardwike  of  Hardwike,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  efq;  and  at  length  co-heirefs  to  her 
brother  John.  She  was  married,  firfi;,  to  Ro- 
bert Barley  of  Barley,  in  the  faid  county  of 

-Derby,' 
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Derby,  efq;  afterwards  to  William  Cavendifli 
of  Chatfworth,  lent,  treafurer  of  the  chamber 
to  the  kings  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  alfo  a privy 
councellor.  She  then  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  St.  Low,  captain  of  the  guard  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  Her  lafl  hulband  was  the 
moft  noble  George,  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  By 
Sir  William  Cavendilh  alone  fhe  had  iffue. 
This  was  three  fons,  namely  Henry  Cavendifli 
of  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  efq; 
who  took  to  wife  Grace,  the  daughter  of  the 
faid  George,  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  but  died 
without  legitirriate  iflhe ; William,  created 
baron  Cavendifli  of  Hardwike,  and  earl  of 
Devonfliire,  by  his  late  majefly  king  James ; 
and  Charles  Cavendifh  of  Welbeck,  knt.  father 
of  the  moff  honourable  William  Cavendifli, 
on  account  of  his  great  merit  created  knight  of 
the  bath,  baron  Ogle  by  right  of  his  mother, 
and  vifeount  Mansfield,  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke  of  Newcaflle  upon  Tine,  and  earl  Ogle 
of  Ogle.  She  had  alfo  an  equal  number  of 
daughters,  namely,  Frances,  married  to  Sir 
Henry  Pierpoint ; Elizabeth  to  Charles  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lenox ; and  Mary  to  Gilbert,  earl  of 
Shrewfbury.  This  very  celebrated  Elizabeth, 
countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  built  the  houfes  of 
Chatfworth,  Hardwike,  and  Oldcotes,  highly 
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diflinguifhed  by  their  magnificence,  andfinifii- 
ed  her  tranfitoiy  life  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  1607,  and  about  the 
eighty-feventh  year  of  her  age,  and  expedling 
a glorious  refurredlion,  lies  interred  under- 
neath.” 

By  comparing  various  circumftances  it 
feems,  that  a miftake  has  been  committed  in 
regard  to  her  age.  At  her  death  flie  muft 
have  been  in  her  ninety-firfh  year.  Her  funeral 
fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Toby  Matthew, 
archbifiiop  of  York,  who  chofe  for  his  text 
Prov.  xxxi.  25,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  countefs  of  Shrewibury  was  the  wife  of 
the  earl,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  Mary,  queen 
of  the  Scotts,  for  feventeen  years. 

She  founded  an  hofpital  near  this  church  for 
the  fupport  of  eight  poor  men,  and  four  wo- 
men, which  has  been  re-built  at  the  expence 
of  the  prefent  duke  of  Devonfliire. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  Hopton- 
heath  near  Stafford,  with  Sir  John  Cell,  was 
interred  in  the  vault  with  the  old  countefs  of 
Shrewfbury.^ 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  church  appears  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard Crofhaw, 
efq.  . He  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  a poor  nailer 
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of  this  town,  and  to  have  gone  to  London  in 
a fuit  of  leather,  where  by  his  great  induftry 
and  fuccefs  he  acquired  a fortune  of  io,oool. 
We  learn  from  the  infcription  upon  the  monu- 
ment, that  he  was  mafter  of  the  right  wor- 
Hiipful  company  of  goldfmiths,  and  deputy  of 
Broadflreet  Ward ; that,  in  the  great  plague  in 
1625,  negledling  his  own  fafety,  he  abode  in 
the  city  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
performed  many  pious  and  charitable  adls  in 
his  life  time ; and  by  his  will  left  above  4000I. 
to  the  maintenance  of  ledlures,  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Since  his  death 
his  executors  have  added  out  ofhiseftate  900L 
He  dwelt  and  lyeth  buried  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange,  where  he  lived 
thirty-one  years,  and  died  in  June  1631.  Hav- 
ing done  much  good  to  this  town,  and  to  this 
his  native  country,  his  executors  have  eredled 
this  monument  to  encourage  others  of  great 
eftate  to,  imitate  his  piety  and  charity. 

When  the  church  was  re-built,  an  ancient 
tombftone,  wdth  an  infcription,  was  difcover- 
ed.  • It  is  to  the  memory  of  John  Lawe,  for- 
merly canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  All- 
faints, and  fub-dean  of  the  fame.  The  date 
is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1400. — The  ftone  is 
ftill  preferred,  and  is  placed  in  the  north  ifle 
of  the  church. 
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In  the  eighth  century,  according  to  fome^; 
accounts,  there  was  a church  in  Derby,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Alkmund.^  If  the  circum fiances, 
related  concerning  its  dedication,  are  deferving- 
of  credit,  it.inufl  have  been  eredled  a long  time 
before  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  therefore 
muff  hive  been  one  of  the  churches  alluded 
to  in  Domefday  book.  It  is  faid,  that  Alk- 
mund,  fon  of  Alured,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, being  flain  in  a battle,  in  which  he  was 
fighting  for  Ethclmund,  vicerc'y  ofWorcefter, 
was  for  this  adlion  reputed  a faint,  and  martyr. 
He  was  firfl  buried  at  Littlefhull,  in  Shrop- 
lliire,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Derby,  and 
interred  in  the  church,  which  now  bears  his 
name.  He  was  believed  to  work  miracles,  and 
the  northern  people,  before  the  reformation, 
njade  frequent  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb. 

The  living  of  St.  Alkmund  is  a vicarage.  Its 
van  e is  iil.  6s.  8d.  and  the  prefentation  was 
given  by  queen  Mary  to  the  corporation  of 
Derby. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  there  was  a 
church  in  Derby,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It 
was  given  at  that  time  to  the  abbey  at  Derley* 
— Within  tlie  parifli  church  of  St.  Peter  a 
chapel  was  founded,  before  the  twenty-firfl 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Robert  Lyverfege  of 
Derby,  in  which  his  priefl  and  fuccelTors  were 
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to  celebrate  divine  woriliip,  and  lay  mafs  every 
Friday.  Thirteen  poor  men  or  women  were 
required  to  be  prelent,  and  were  to  receive  a 
lilver  penny  every  time  of  their  attendance. — ■ 
Within  the  fame  church,  there  was  alfo  a 
chantry  of  the  blelfed  Mary.  It  was  endowed 
with  various  melTuages,  cottages,  gardens, 
lands,  tenements,  meadows,  and  heredita- 
ments, which  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary 
were  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  ten  dif- 
ferent perlbns,  and  by  her  were  granted  to  the 
bailiffs  and  burgelfes  of  Derby. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value  is 
37I.  1.55.  and  yearly  tenths  i6s.  od.  When 
Derley  abbey  was  dilTolved,  the  advowibn  was 
granted  to  the  corporation , of  Derby.  The 
prefent  patron  is  Sir  Wolllan  Dixey. 

Jn  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  the  church  of 
St.  Werburgh  was  given  to  the  abbey  at  Der- 
ley. In  this  church  there  was  a chantry  of 
the  blelfed  Mary.  It  was  endowed  with  va- 
rious melfuages,  gardens,  cottages,  and  lands, 
which  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  in  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  ten  different  perfons, 
and  by  her  were  granted  to  the  corporation  of 
Derby. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  Its  clear  value  is 
39I.  I IS.  and  yearly  tenths  iis.  3U.  The  king 
is  the  .patron. 
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' The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  for- 
merly belonged  to  Derley  abbey.  But  when 
that  religious  houle  was  diflolved,  it  was  given 
to  the  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  of  the  town  of 
Derby. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  j and  its  value  is 
4I.  14s.  I id. 

\ 

Befides  thefe  churches,  there  are  three  other 
places  of  worfhip  in  Derby.  The  pre%terians, 
independents,  ..nd  methodifls  have  each  a cha- 
pel or  meeting-houfe.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  a licence  was  obtained  by  the  pro- 
teftant  diffcnters  of  the  prefbyterian  perfuafion 
for  celebrating  divine  worfliip  in  the  old  cha- 
pel, Handing  upon  St.  Mary’s  bridge.  They 
afterwards  met  together  for  this  purpofe  in  a 
large  room,  in  the  market-place.  Here  they 
continued  to  affemble  till  they  built  their  pre- 
fent  meeting-houfe  or  chapel  in  Frier-gate. — 
Several  years  ago  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wefley 
eredled  a place  of  worfliip  in  St.  Michael’s- 
lane : — And  lately  a meeting-houfe  has  been 
opened  by  the  Independents,  near  the  Brook- 
fide. 

0 

Formerly  there  were  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Derby,  feveral  religious  homes, 
which  were  founded  at  different  periods. 

Re- 
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Religious  houfe  of  Sf.  Helen. 

The  religious  houfe,  of  which  we  have  the 
moft  early  account,  was  eftablifhed  by  Robert 
de  Ferraries,  the  fecond  earl  of  Derby,  in  the 
reign  of  kings  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He 
placed  an  abbot  and  canons  in  it,  and  by  vari- 
ous endowments  provided  for  their  accommo- 
dation and  fupport.  He  gave  them  the  churches 
of  Uttoxcter  and  Crich,  tithe  of  his  whole  re- 
venue arifing  from  the  town  of  Derby,  a third 
part  of  a meadow,  lying  on  each  hde  of  Oddc- 
broc,  betwixt  Derby  and  Markeaton,  land  in 
Aldwerk  and  Ofmafton,  and  as  much  wood  as 
they  could  draw  with  one  cart  from  Duffield 
or  Chaddefden.  He  confirmed  alfo  all  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  the  burgeffes 
of  the  town.  This  religious  houfe  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Helen  or  St.  Mary. 

It  has  been  afierted,  that  it  was  of  no  long 
continuance,  fince  in  the  fucceeding  reign  the 
dean  of  Derby  gave  to  the  mafter  and  canons 
at  St.  Helen’s  all  his  pofieflions  at  Derby,  for 
the  eredlion  of  a church  and  proper  habitation 
for  themfelves.  But  it  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain, that  the  houfe  at  Derby  was  entirely  de- 
fer ted  at  this  time.  At  leaft  there  was  at  this 
place  a religious  houfe  of  fome  kind  as  late  as 
the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  I.  For,  in  the 
Lincoln  taxation  then  made,  the  mafter  of  the 
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houfe  of  St.  Helen  at  Derby  is  mentioned  as 
diftindl;  from  the  abbot  of  Derley. 

Derley  abbey. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  dean  of  Derby 
gave  to  the  mafter  and  canons  of  St.  Helen  his 
poffeflions  at  Derley  for  the  eredlion  of  a 
church  and  a habitation  for  themfelves.  At 
the  fame  time  he  endowed  this  religious  houfe 
with  his  patrimonial  eftate  in  Derby,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  all 
its  appurtenances.  This  grant  was  afterwards 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  charters  of  the 
burgelTes  of  Derby,  and  of  king  Henry  II.  But 
it  conftituted  only  a fmall  part  of  the  wealth 
of  this  religious  houfe.  For  it  afterwards  re- 
ceived many  valuable  endowments  from  feveral 
other  perfons  • in  particular,  the  churches  of 
St.  Michael,  St.Werburgh,  and  the  fchool  in 
Derby,  and  the  churches  of  Crich,  Uttoxeter, 
Pentridge,  Afiiover,  Wingfield,  Bolfover,  and 
ScarclifF,  together  with  the  emoluments  and 
privileges,  of  which  they  were  relpedlively 
polTefiTed. 

Derley  abbey  was  alfo  endowed  with  many 
trads  of  land  of  great  extent  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  Several  entire  manors  were 
granted  to.  it.  Of  this  number  were  Rippley, 
Pentridge,  Ulkerthorp,  Crich,  Lea,  Dethic, 
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Ibol,  Tanefley,  Wiftanton,  Oggedefton,  (Hog- 
nafton)  Succhethorn,  Aldwerk,  and  Sewel- 
ledale.  Lands  in  other  places  were  likewife 
given  for  the  fupport  of  this  religious  houfe ; 
in  particular  nineteen  ox-gangs  in  Chilwell, 
and  five  in  Aneleg,  (Annefly,)  a moiety  of 
Blackwell,  a moiety  of  Kildulvefcot,  a moiety 
of  Newton,  eight  ox- gangs  in  Rutin  ton,  and 
four  in  Herdiwic,  one  manfe  in  Nottingham, 
and  two  hundred  acres  in  Burley.  It  was  en- 
dowed too  with  the  mill  at  Horfeley,  two  mills 
upon  Oddebroc,  near  Derby,  and  two  mills 
in  the  fame  town.  This  religious  houfe  like- 
wife held,  by  various  patents,  tenements  in 
Derby,  Alvafton,  Normanton,  and  Wefling- 
ton  f in  Crich,  Haflewood,  and  Duffield ; in 
Litchurch,  Wefton,  Muginton,  Normanton, 
Spondon,  Chaddefden,  and  Little- Cheficrs-f- 
in  Thurlefton,  Alvafton,  and  AmbaftonjJ  in 
Rippley,  Waring-grene,  Codnor,  and  Derby 
The  abbot  alfo  enjoyed  feveral  peculiar  privi- 
leges. All  his  lands  in  tillage,  and  indeed  all 
his  other  property  were  exempted  from  paying 
tithe.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  all  the 
churches  in  Derbylliire,  which  were  given  to 
the  abbey,  but  more  efpecially  of  thofe  fituated 
in  the  town  of  Derby.  He  was  empowered  to 
hold  a chapter  of  the  fecular  clergy,  and  in 
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conjunction  with  them  to  judge  of  thofe  things, 
which  appertain  to  the  office  of  a dean,  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  perfon  whatever, 
excepting  the  biffiop.  Nor  ffiould  I omit  to 
mention,  that  the  abbot,  and  canons  ofDerley 
were  allowed  as  much  wood  as  they  could  draw 
from  Chaddefden  with  one  cart.* 

The 


* A foinewhat  difFerent  account  of  the  endowments  and  pofTef- 
fions  of  this  religious  houfe  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  Tho’  it  be 
not  equally  authentic  with  that,  which  has  been  giveri,  yet  I think 
it  deferving  of  fome  notice.  I lhall  infert  it,  becaufe  the  nanire 
and  extent  of  the  temporalities  are  more  clearly  and  minutely  fpe- 
cified  in  it,  than  in  the  charters  and  patents,  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  becaule  they  do  not  appear  to  be  contradidlory  to 
each  other. 

AtDerley  belonged  to  the  abbey  four  plough-gates  ot  land,  hx 
acres  of  meadow,  and  two  corn  mills ; at  Alleltry  one  melfuage, 
two  cottages,  three  ox -gangs  of  land,  and  eighteen-pence  annual 
rent  5 at  Mackworth  and  Markeaton  three  (hillings  rent,  and  a 
meadow  ; at  Ofmallon  one  melfuage,  fixty  acres  of  land  and  ten  , 
acres  of  meadow  ; at  Lutchurch  one  mefluage,  and  twenty-three 
acies  of  land  ; at  Alvafton  one  melfuage,  two  cottages,  fix  tofts 
thirty  acres  of  land,  and  thirteen  of  meadow  ; at  Alwark  five  ox- 
gangs  of  land,  three  acres  of  meadow,  and  a rent  of  three  Ihillings; 
atWigwall  one  mefluage,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  ; at  Alport  three 
mefluages;  at  Yolgrave  one  ox-gang  of  land  ; at  Wirkfworth  one 
mefluage,  and  one  ox-gang  of  land;  at  Botterley  one  mefluage  and 
live  parks,  forty  acres  of  wood,  and  two  woods  called  Harthay  and 
Leh ; at  Rippley  twenty-four  mefluages,  eight  cottages,  forty  ox- 
gangs  of  land,  and  Waingriffe-lield  ; at  Pentrich  fourteen  mcfl'u- 
ages,  fix  cottages,  forty-two  ox-gangs  of  land,  fix  Ihillings  and 
eight-pence  rent,  at  Crich  two  mefluages,  four  cottages  and  five 
ox-gangs  of  land  ; at  Horfley  one  corn  mill,  one  toft,  four  curti- 
ley,  one  croft ; at  Wilanton  one  capital  melfuage,  and  eight  other 
mefluages,  feventeen  ox-gangs  of  land,  and  fix  acres  of  meadow 
land,  twenty-fix  acres  of  wood,  and  ten  fliillings  rent ; at  Glap- 
well  two  melfuages,  one  cottage,  eight  ox-gangs  of  land,  four 
acres  of  meadow -land,  and  feven  Ihillings  rent;  at  Ogfton  rent  of 
ten  Ihillings  and  feven-pence;  at  Scarcliffe  one  capital  melfuage, 
two  cottages,  and  four  acres  of  land;  at  Palterton  one  pallure, 
and  fifteen  acres  of  land  ; at  Bolloverone  melfuage,  one  toft,  and 
four  acres  of  land ; at  Ulgarthorpe  rent  of  twelve  Ihillings  and 
four-pence,  and  longcroft  clofe ; at  Normanton  one  capital  me f 
fuage,  a toft  of  land,  a fmall  clofe,  three  ox -gangs  of  land,  fix 
acres  of  meadow  land,  and  three  Ihillings  rent ; at  Thulllone, 
Elvafton,  and  Ambafton  fifteen  mefluages,  twenty-four  acres  of 
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The  total  value  of  thefe  endowments,  when 
the  abbey  was  dilTolved,  was  28 5I.  9s.  6d.  or 
the  clear  value  258I.  13s.  ^d.  It  was  furren- 
dered  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  Odtober,  in 
the  year  1539,  by  the  abbot  and  thirteen 
monks.  The  fcite  of  the  abbey  was  granted 
in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Sir  William  Weft. 

In  the  year  1540  the  tombs  and  whole 
church  were  fold  for  20I.  the  cloyfter  for  loL 
and  the  chapter  houfe  for  20s.  At  the  fame 
time  45I.  IS.  lod.  were  received  for  fix  bells, 
and  the  whole  plate  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  ounces. 

A part  of  the  property  belonging  to  Derley 
abbey  was  granted  by  queen  Mary  to  the  bai- 
liffs and  burgeffes  of  Derby,  particularly  the 
advowfon  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Michael  in  Derby,  the  fchool,  and  feveral 
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Und,  four  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a rent  of  twenty  fhillings 
and  ten-pence ; at  Spondon^  two  mefl'uages,  forty-two  acres  of 
land,  a meadow,  and  a rent'  of  four  Ihillings ; at  Sandiacre  rent 
of  five  {hillings ; at  Smalley  rent  of  five  {hillings ; at  Mapperley 
rent  of  three  {hillings  and  one  penny ; at  Locko  one  melTuage  and 
ten  acres  of  land  ; at  Stainlby  rent  of  four  {hillings  and  eleven- 
pence ; at  Duffield  and  Haflewood  fixty  acres  of  land,  fix  acres 
of  meadow,  and  a rent  of  three  {hillings;  at  Burley  one  melTuage, 
twenty -eight  acres  of  land,  and  eight  acres  of  meadow ; at  Little 
Chefter  one  mefluage,  one  cottage,  an  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
four  acres  of  meadow  ; at  Nevvland  near  Derby  nine  granges  with 
a garden,  nine  crofts,  fixteen  tofts,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix 
acres  of  land,  and  fixteen  acres  of  meadow  ; at  Chaddefden  two 
mefliiagcs,  two  cottages,  an  hundred  and  four  acres  of  land,  and 
fix  acres  of  meadow ; and  at  Kcyworth,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  two 
tofts,  a»d  three  ox -gangs  of  land. 
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mefTuages  and  parcels  of  land  in  the  town  and 

its  neighbourhood. ’In  regard  to  the  other 

endowments  of  this  religious  houfe,  I have  not 
been  able  to  difcover,  in  what  manner  they 
were  difpofed  of. 

Part  of  Derley  abbey  is  yet  Handing.  Ano- 
ther building  called  the  chapel,  may  be  Ifill 
feen.  It  has  been  converted  into  a dwelling- 
houfe. 


Priory  of  BenediBine  Nuns. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  an  abbot  of  Der- 
ley founded  a fmall  nunnery  at  Derby.  The 
bifhop  of  Coventry  committed  it  to  his  care, 
and  granted  him  a licence  of  confecrating  the 
virgins,  who  were  received  into  it.  This  pri- . 
ory,  according  to  Speed’s  map  of  Derby,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the5^ear  1666,  Hood  on  the  north-weH 
fide  of  the  Nun’s-green,  and  about  half  way 
between  St.  Mary’s  mill,  and  the  foot  road 
leading  from  the  green  to  KedleHon. 

Henry  III.  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  the  prior 
and  convent,  for  the  foul  of  his  father  king 
John,  gave  five  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  by 
the  bailiffs,  out  of  the  fee  farm  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  Henry  IV.  by  a charter  dated 
the  tenth  day  of  Odfober,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  this  religious  houfe 
one  melTuage,  and  twelve  acres  of  land  with 

their 
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their  appurtenances  in  Biftallegli  and  Afliop, 
(Alfop-in-the-dale).  He  likewife  endowed  it 
with  twenty-feven  acres  of  land  with  their  ap- 
purtenances in  Peak  foreft,  and  with  the  com- 
mon right  of  pafture  in  Fairfield,  in  the  fame 
foreft.  This  right  was  very  extenfive.  It 
reached  in  the  direction  of  north  and  fouth 
from  Smalldale  near  the  Mill-dam  in  Peak 
foreft,  to  Alport  near  Y oulgrave ; an  extent  of 
at  leaft  ten  miles.  It  is  faid,  that  this  abbey 
alfo  yearly  received  from  divers  tenants  in 
Derby  fourteen  pounds  and  fix  marks  in  mo- 
ney, for  three  water  mills  upon  Hoddebrook, 
a rivulet,  which  moft  probably  was  the  fame 
with  that,  which  palfes  through  the  town  of 
Derby,  To  the  fame  abbey  alfo  belonged  the 
manors  of  Norman  ton,  Botterley,  and  Wy- 
tanton.  Befides  thefe  there  was  a place,  upon 
which  the  abbey  or  nunnery  was  built,  with  a 
garden  and  curtilage  valued  at  twenty-four  {hil- 
lings a year,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land.  This  religious  houfe  was  alfo  polfef- 
fed  of  land  in  Langley  and  Trufley,  and  of  fe- 
veral  melTuages  and  pai'cels  of  land  in  Afton- 
uppii-T  rent. 


Black  Friers. 

There  was  likewife  in  Derby  a priory  of 
preaching  or  Dominican  friers,  which  was 
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dedicated  to  the  bleffed  virgin.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  was  granted  to  them  a meadow 
containing  three  roods  and  a half  of  land  in 
Derby;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  IT. 
a patent  was  obtained  for  purchafmg  ten  acres 
of  land,  with  a view  of  enlarging  this  prioiy. 
There  alfo  belonged  to  it  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Werburgh  nine  cottages,  eight  acres  of  land, 
one  meadow,  and  one  croft. 

The  revenue  of  this  religious  houfe  at  the 
dhTolution  was  eftimated  at  i81.  6s.  2d.  or 
21I.  i8s.  8d.  per  annum.  It  was  granted  to 
John  Hinde,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry 
VIII. 

About  fixty  years  ago  the  fcite  of  the  priory 
was  purchafed  by  the  grandfather  of  Samuel 
Crompton,  efq;  who  built  the  houfe,  in  which 
he  now  lives.  At  that  time  there  was  ftand- 
ing  a building,  which  confided  of  three  dwel- 
lings, about  the  middle  part  of  the  clofe  behind ' 
Mr.  Crompton’s  houfe.  I am  not  confident 
that  this  was  the  priory,  though  if  I am  not 
greatly  miftaken.  Speed  gives  it  this  name  in 
his  map  of  Derby. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  in  the  fituation  of 
Mr.  Crompton’s  garden  there  were  a place  of 
worfhip  and  burial  ground.  It  is  certain,  that 
human  bones  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  houfe,  and  that  when  it  was 
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built,  the  foundations  were  laid  with  ftone, 
colledled  from  the  priory. 

At  Derby  there  was  likewife  an  hofpital  for 
leprous  perfons,  called  maifon  de  Dieu,  or  the 
houfe  of  God.  It  was  under  the  government 
of  a mafter,  and  was  founded  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

In  this  town  there  was  an  old  holpital  of 
royal  foundation,  confifting  of  a mafter  (whole 
place  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown)  and  feveral 
leprous  brethren.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Leo- 
nard, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the 
fame  inftitution  with  that,  which  was  laH: 
mentioned. 

At  Derby,  before  the  year  1 140,  was  a cell 
of  Cluniac  monks  dedicated  to  St.  James,  but 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Bermondfey,  in 
Southwark,  near  London.  It  was  protedled  as 
a poor  hofpital  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry 
III.  and  in  the  next  reign  reckoned  among  the 
alien  priories  : however  it  continued  to  the  ge- 
neral dilfolution,  when  the  king  was  accounted 
founder,  and  the  yearly  income  thought  to  be 
about  lol. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  manufadlures 
and  trade  in  Derby,  at  the  different  periods  of 
time,  which  have  been  mentioned,  we  fhall 
not  derive  from  hiftory  much  information  ref- 
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pcaing  this  matter.  At  a very  early  period, 
and  during  a confiderable  time,  it  was  a mart 
for  wool,  the  ftaple  material  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country.  But  the  commerce  from 
which  it  derived  its  principal  fupport  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  was  buying 
corn,  and  fending  it  into  the  Peak.  A trafr- 
fick  in  this  article,  which  was  carried  on,  be- 
tween the  north  and  fouth  part  of  the  county, 
was  then  very  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

At  the  period,  of  which  I am  fpeaking, 
Derby  was  famous  for  its  malt  and  ale.  Camb- 
den  fays,  that  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
Danifii  vvord  Oel,  and  was  made  here  in  great 
perfedtion. 

A large  quantity  of  malt  is  ftill  made  in  the 
town.  Forty-two  offices  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  this  bufinefs  during  the  winter,  and 
feveral  during  the  fummer  feafon.  The  malt, 
which  is  made  in  all  thefe  offices,  is,  as  it  will 
be  eafily  fuppofed,  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
ufe  and  confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cordingly a confiderable  quantity  is  carried  into 
Chefiiire  and  Lancafhire,  but  more  efpecially 
into  the  latter  county,  in  which  it  is  much 
valued. 

Another  branch  of  bufinefs  carried  on  in 
Derby,  which  is  ftill  more  deferving  of  notice 
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is,  the  manufadlure  of  filk.  The  number  of 
hands,  to  which  it  affords  employment,  is  cal- 
culated at  twelve  hundred.  The  work  is 
chiefly  performed  by  means  of  machines  or 
mills,  conftrudled  for  the  purpofe.  There  are 
twelve  of  them  in  the  town ; but  they  are  of 
various  fizes,  and  of  fomewhat  different  con- 
flrudlion.  At  leaft  there  is  one  which  is  much 
larger,  and  more  compleat  in  ‘its  formation, 
t^an  any  other  in  the  town.  The  building 
which  contains  this  machine,  ftands  upon  an 
ifland,  in  the  river  Derwent.  It  is  large  and 
extenfive,  and  makes  a very  handfome  appear- 
ance. This  will  be  eafily  conceived  and  be- 
lieved, when  it  is  known,  that  it  has  in  it  no 
lefs  than  four  hundred  and  fixty-eight  win- 
dows. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  the  machine  from  the  great  number  of 
wheels  and  movements,  of  which  it  confifts. 
It  contains  26,586  of  the  former,  and  97,746 
of  the  latter.  All  thefe  movements,  ex- 
cepting one  thoufand  and  feven  hundred  are 
in  perfect  and  good  repair.  However  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  tho’  they  are  diftind:,  they 
are  not  different  from  each  other.  This  num- 
ber is  formed  by  a multiplication  of  the  fame 
parts.  When  this  machine  is  compleatly  in 
motion,  it  works  feventy-three  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  yards  of  organzine  filk 

thread. 
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thread,  by  every  revolution  of  the  water  wheel, 
which  turns  round  three  times  every  minute. 
— The  particular  refped;,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  other  machines  in  Derby,  is  its  power 
of  organzining  or  preparing  the  filk  for  the 
manufadlures  of  Spitalfields. — But  the  mofl 
remarkable  circumftance  concerning  it  is,  that 
it  is  the  firfl  machine  of  the  kind,  which  was 
introduced  into  this  kingdom.  Sir  Thomas 
Lomb,  about  fixty  years  ago,  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  a common  weaver  procured  a mouel 
of  it  from  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  without  being 
difcovered.  In  recompence  for  the  execution  of 
fo  difficult  and  hazardous  an  undertaking,  a pa- 
tent was  granted  him  for  the  exclufive  ufe  of 
it  for  a certain  limited  term  of  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  he  found,  that  his  ex- 
pectations were  not  anfwered,  and  he  applied 
for  a renewal  of  his  patent.  But  parliament 
thought  it  better  to  grant  him  a premium,  and 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds  were  voted  for  this 
purpofe.* 

The  erection  of  this  machine  in  England 
was  confidered  as  fo  great  an  injury  to  Pied- 
mont, that  an  Italian  artift,  it  is  fald,  was 
fent  over  into  this  country  to  affaffinate  the 
proprietor. 

The  manufacture  of  ftockings  is  a bufinefs, 
which  has  been  a long  time  purfued  in  Derby, 
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But  during  the  lafl  thirty  years  it  has  under- 
gone a material  change.  Formerly  plain  wor-  » 
fled  flockings  were  the  chief,  if  not  foie,  arti- 
cles manufadtured ; and  the  hofiers  connected 
with  their  bulinefs  that  of  combing  and  fpin- 
ning  jerfey.  But  now  fome  of  them  buy  the 
material  ready  for  ufe,  and  with  others  the 
preparation  of  it  is  only  a fecondary  objedl  of 
^ attention. — The  manufadlure  is'alfo  carried  on 
to  larger  extent,  and  with  greater  variety  than 
formerly.  A large  proportion  of  lilk  and  cot- 
ton, and  a fmall  quantity  of  thread  ftockings 
are  now  made  by  the  hollers  of  Derby.  Nor 
* are  the  articles  produced  by  them  inferior  to 
thofe  which  are  wrought  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

I think  it  proper  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that,  fince  the  invention  of  the  ftocking-frame, 
the  bufinefs  has  not  received  fo  important  an 
improvement  as  from  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
prefent  manufadturers  of  the  town.  About 
the  year  1756,  Meffrs.  Jedediah  Strutt  and 
William  Woollatt  brought  to  perfedlion  a ma- 
chine for  making  turned  ribbed  flockings.  A 
rude  and  imperfedl  idea  of  it  had  been  furnifhed 
by  a common  workman,  named  Roper;  but 
it  was  owing  to  their  labour  and  ingenuity, 
that  it  was  ever  brought  to  full  maturity,  and 
in  recompence  for  fo  important  an  improve- 
ment. 
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ment,  was  granted  to  them  a patent  for  die 
'exclulive  ufe  of  it  during  the  term  of  fourteen 

years. 

• This  machine  is  prefixed  to  the  ftocking- 
frame,  and  in  connexion  with  it  produces 
ftockings  exadly  the  fiime  with  thofe  made 
upon  the  common  knitting-pins. 

' It  has  fuggefted  alfo  many  other  improve- 
ments, in  the  manufa6lure.  From  it  have 
arifen  the  art  of  making  the  open-work  mitts, 
in  imitation  of  Frenck  mitts,  a curious  fort 
of  lace  for  caps,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  a great  variety  of  figured  goods  for  waift- 
coats. 

The  number  of  ftocking-frames  employed 
by  the  hofiers  of  Derby  is  one  thoufand,  one 
hundred,  and  fifty-fix.  ' However  only  a fmall 
proportion  of  the  hands,  who  work  them,  re- 
fide  in  the  town.  I believe,  that  they  do  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  feventy. 

About  thirty-eight  hands  in  Derby  derive 
their  fupport  from  combing  jerfey,  and  the 
number  of  women,  who  are  employed  by  them 
in  fpinning  this  article,  is  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four.  But  thefe  do  not  all  live  in 
the  town. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  manufadture  of 
Porcelain  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  Duefbury. 
Tlfis  ingenious  artift  brought  it  fo  fuch  per- 
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fediion,  as  in  fon\e  relpedls  to  equal  the  befl 
foreign  china.  The  ornamental  part  of  the 
bufmefs  was  at  firft  almofh  folely  attended  to. 
But  the  foreign  demand  being  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  Lift  war,  the  proprietor  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  manufacture  of  ufeful  por- 
celain. At  this  work  a very  rich  and  elegant 
defert-fervice,  confifting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces,  was  lately  made  for  his  royal 
highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  number 
of  hands  at  prefent  employed  by  Mr.  Duefbury 
is  feventy-two,  and  the  manufacture  is  in  a, 
flouriihing  ftate. 

The  bufmefs  of  the  lapidary,  and  jeweller 
is  alfo  carried  on  in  Derby.  The  hands  work 
chiefly  in  pafte.  The  articles  manufactured 
here,  are  highly  valued ; they  are  faid  to  be 
executed  with  greater  elegance  and  ingenuity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  excepting 
in  the  city  of  London.  The  bufmefs  was  in- 
troduced into  the  town  about  forty-four  years 
ago,  and  has  been  gradually  increaflng  ever 
fmce.  At  prefent  it  affords  employment  to 
nearly  an  hundred  hands.  ' 

The  marble  works  and  foflils  at  Derby  are 
too  curious  to  be  paffed  by  unnojticed.  A large 
quantity  of  Derbyfliire  as  well  as  foreign  mar- 
ble is  manufactured  in  the  town.  Gypfum, 
and  various  forts  of  fpar,  which  are  collected 
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in  the  county,^  are  alfo  wrought  into  vafet', 
obelifks,  and  other  kinds  of  ornament  for 
chimney-pieces.  The  different  branches  of 
this  bufinefs  employ  between  eighty  and  ninety 
hands. 

Befides  the  various  kinds  of  manufadure, 
which  have  now  been  enumerated,  that  of 
cotton  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Derby. 
Two  machines  taken  from  the  model  of  that, 
invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  have  been 
fet  up  in  the  town  3 but  one  of  them  is  at  pre- 
fent  not  employed.  Nearly  two  hundred  hands 
are  engaged  in  picking  cotton  j and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Strutt  the  younger  is  endeavouring  to 
tranfplant  the  manufadure  of  calicoes  into  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  already  em- 
ploys one  hundred  and  twelve  looms,  forty  of 
which  are  within  the  town.  Nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  his  attempt  will  be 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a machine  for  fpin- 
ning  wool  was  ereded  near  Derby  by  MelTrs. 
Barber.  The  objed  of  it  is  to  prepare  this  ma- 
terial for  the  manufadure  of  Yorkfliire  carpets. 
It  affords  employment  to  about  twenty  hands. 

There  are  alfo  in  the  town,  near  the  river 
Derwent,  fome  works  which  afford  employ- 
ment to  feveral  hands.  Thefe  are,  a mill  for 
flittting  and  rolling  iron  for  a great  variety  of 
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ufes. — A large  furnace  for  fmelting  copper  ore, 
which  is  brought  hither  from  Wales  .—And  a 
machine  for  battering  and  rolling  this  metal 
into  iheets,  which  are  much  ufed  for  fheathing 
the  royal  navy. 

At  the  wharf,  near  the  fame  place,  boats 
are  frequently  built  for  the  navigation  of  goods 
between  Derby  and  Gainlborough. 

In  a place,  where  manufadlu'res  and  trade 
are  in  fo  flourifhing  a ftate,  it  will  naturally 
be  expedfed,  that  population  is  increafing. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  during  the  laft 
twenty  years  feveral  new  houfes  have  been 
built,  and  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
an  almoft  entire  and  handfome  ftreet  has  been 
formed. 

From  an  acftual  enumeration  the  town  and 
borough  of  Derby  are  found  to  contain  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- feven  houfes, 
and  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-three 
inhabitants. 

Houfes.  Inhabitants. 
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St.  Peter,  - 335  1926 

St.  Werburgh,  398  ^935 

St.  Alkmund,  244  ^373 

St.  Michael,  128  654 

Total,  1637  ^5^3 

N ' Thefe 
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Thefe  pariflies  being  a little  intermixed  in 
fome  parts,  I do  not  aflert,  that  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants,  which  is  ahigned  to 
each  refpedivelyis,  exadt.  But  I apprehend^  that 
the  fum  total  of  botli  throughout  the  town  is 
afcertained  with  a confiderable  degree  of  accu- 
racy. This  remark  will  more  efpecially  hold 
good,  when  applied  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  Derby  are  feveral  public  buildings,  a 
county  and  a town  hall,  a county  and  a town 
goal,  two  aflembly-rooms,  and  a theatre. 

' The  county  hall,  which  is  fituated  in  St. 
Mary’s-gate,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  It  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1660. 
In  it  are  held  the  affizes  and  feflions,  and  all 
the  nieetings  for  tranfadting  the  public  bulinefs 
of  the  county. 

The  old  town  hall  was  taken  down  in  the 
year  1730.  There  was  an  intention  of  eredt- 
ing  the  new  one,  in  the  fame  line  with  the 
houfes,  which 'ftand  behind  it.  But  the  de- 
figns  of  the  corporation  were  defeated  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  perfon,  to  whom 
the  buildings  behind  the  hall  at  that  time  be- 
longed. 

The  county  goal  was  built  about  the  year 
1756.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Devonfliire  gave 
400I.  towards  the  expence  of  eredting  it.  The 

other 
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other  part  of  the  charge  was  borne  by  the 
county. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  allembly-room 
was  laid  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1763.  It 
was  built  by  a fubfcription  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county.  But  the  rooms  were  not 
hniflied  before  the  year  1774. 

The  theatre  was  built  in  the  year  1773,  at 
the  expence  of  Mr.  James  Whitley,  and  Hands 
in  the  Bold-lane.  It  is  not  large,  but  is  neat 
and  well  contrived. 

The  beft  private  buildings  in  Derby  are  the 
houfe  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilborne,  in  the 
paridi  of  St.  Alkmund,  and  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  John  Crompton,  efq;  the  houfes  of 
Samuel  Crompton,  efq;  and  Dr.  Crompton,  in 
the  pariih  of  St.  Werburgh  j the  houfe  of 
Thomas  Borrow,  efq;  in  the  paridi  of  St. 
Peter ; and  the  houfe  of  Thomas  Evans,  efq; 
in  the  pariih  of  All-faints. 

Samuel  and  John  Crompton,  efquires,  are 
general  receivers  for  the  county,  and  bankers 
of  eminent  and  eftablifhed  reputation.  About 
fixty  years  ago  Samuel  Crompton,  efq;  laid  the 
hrft  foundations  of  thebufinefs,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  family.  He  died  in  the  year  1757,  and 
left  three  fons,  Samuel,  John,  and  Jofhua,  and 
one  daughter.  Samuel,  the  eldeft  fon,  married 
in  the  year  1744,  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel 
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Fox  of  Derby,  efq.  He  ferved  the  office  of 
flieriff  in  the  year  iy68,  and  was  receiver  ge- 
neral for  the  county  of  Derby.  He  died  in  the 
year  1782,  and  left  four  fons,  SanTiUel,  John, 
Joffiua,  and  Gilbert,  and  one  daughter,  Eli- 
zabeth. Samuel,  the  eldeft  fon,  married  in 
the  year  1783  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Fox  of  Derby,  efq;  and  by  her  has  one  fon, 
Samuel,  who  was  born  in  July  1784. — John, 
the  fecond  fon,  in  the  year  1784  married  Eli- 
zabeth, the  only  daughter  of  Archibald  Bell  of 
Manchefter,  efq;  by  whom  he  has  two  fons, 
John  Bell,  and  Gilbert. — Joffiua,  and  Gilbert, 
the  third  and  fourth  fons,refide  at  York,  where 
they  have  eftabliffied  a bank. — And  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter,  lives  in  Derby. 

Joffiua,  the  third  fon  of  Samuel  Crompton, 
efq;  the  founder  of  the  family,  married,  in  the 
year  1758,  Mifs  Colthurft  of  Chefter.  By  her 
he  left  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Peter.  The 
elder  died  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  his  eftate  by  his  brother, 
who  is  a phyfician  in  Derby-.  Dr.  Crompton 
in  the  year  1787  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  John  Crompton  of  Chorley,  in  Lancaffiire, 
efq;  by  whom  he  has  one  fon,  Edward,  born 
in  January  1788. 

During  the  laft  two  years  feveral  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  ftreets  of 

Derby. 
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Derby.  In  fome  parts  of  the  town  new  paths 
have  been  laid  with  broad,  flat  flones  for  foot 
paflengers.  But  no  alteration  has  added  fo ' 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  llreets,  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  eredlion  'of 
three  new  bridges,  in  Sadler-gatejj  in  the  pa- 
rilli  of  St.  Peter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  St. 
Mary’s-gate.  Thefe  have  been  re-built  by 
general  fubfcription.  But  an  undertaking  of 
ftill  greater  magnitude  and  utility  is  now  carry- 
ing on  in  another  quarter  of  the  town.  About 
a year  ago  an  adl  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  building  a new  bridge  over  the  river  Der- 
went, and  improving  the  avenues  and  ap- 
proaches to  it.  And  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  this  defign  about  4000I.  have  been  fubfcri- 
bed  by  the  corporation,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  by  the  nobility  and  ’gentlemen  of 
the  county. 

I fhall  fubjoin  a fliort  Iketch  of  the  mofl: 
remarkable  events,  which  at  different  periods 
of  time  have  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  about  the  year 
9 1 8 the  Danes  took  pofleflion  of  Derby,  but 
that  it  was  very  foon  recovered  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  the  great,  a Mercian  princefs.  ‘ 
It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that,  about  twenty- 
four  years. after  wards,  it  fell  a fecond  time  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Danes,  but  was  delivered 
from  their  power  by  king  Edmund. 

Another  event,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  . 
taken,  happened  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Robert  de  Holand,  defcended  from 
'Joan,  daughter  of  Edmupd  of  Woodftock, 
joined  in  an  infurredlion  raifed  by  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancafter  againft  the  king ; but,  when 
he  heard,  that  the  earl  was  taken  at  Burrow- 
bridge,  he  furrendered  himfelf  at  Derby,  and 
was  carried  prifoner  to  Dover. 

“ In  the  year  1 514  Sir  William  Milnes,  the 
IlierifF  was  obliged  to  keep  his  aflize,  and 
county  court  at  the  market  crofs.”*!* 

“ In  the  year  1534  two  gallows  were  erect- 
ed for  hanging  prifoners.  -The  next  year  the 
difiblution  of  the  abbies  commenced.” 

In  the  year  1539  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury 
was  a ward  to  the  town,  and  there  was  much 
confufion  refpefting  the  juftices  of  the  peace 
fitting  in  the  town  hall.” 

“ In- the  year  1545  Mr.  Griffin  was  at  St. 
Peter’s  church  and  would  have  taken  Mr. 

, George  Curfon  away,  being  a ward.  The 
town  bell  was  rung  and  refilfance  was  made.” 

“ In  the  year  1555  Joan  Wafte  was  burnt 
' as 

* Dugdale  Baron,  vol.  1.  p.  73. 

' f The  articles,  diftinguiflied  by  inverted  commas,  are  extraftcd 
from  a parchment  roll,  in  which  remarkable  events  for  a long 
fcries  ot  years  arc  recorded  by  different  attornies  of  the  town  of 
Derby. 
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•as  a heretic  in  Windmill-pit  near  the  road 
leading  to  Burton.”  She  was  a poor,  blind 
woman,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
had  attended  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and 
acquired  fuch  a knowledge  of  the  proteftant 
religion  as  to  induce  her  to  continue  in  a pub- 
lic profedion  of  it,  when  queen  Mary  came  to 
the  throne.  Her  condudl  foon  rendered  her 
obnoxious  to  the  minifters  of  this  furious  bi- 
got, and  £he  was  accufed,  before  the  bifhop  of  . 
the  diocefe,  of  maintaining,  that  the  facra- 
ment  was  only  a memorial  or  reprefentation  of 
the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  elements  were 
mere  bread  and  wine.  This  opinion  flie  was 
required  to  renounce.  But  perfifting  in  it,  fhe 
received  fentence  of  condemnation.  She  was 
then  committed  to  the  cufliody  of  the  bailiffs, 
and  kept  till  the  writ  for  burning  heretics  was 
fent,  when  fhe  fuffered  death  as  a martyr  to 
the  proteflant  faith. 

“ In  the  year  1 576  a great  number  of  per- 
fons  was  affembled  by  Sir  John  Zouch,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  and  fhould  have  fought  * 
in  the  town,  but  were  refirained  by  the  bur- 
geffes  and  ringing  of  the  town  bell.” 

“ In  the  year  1586  the  plague  was  in  St. 
Peter’s  parifh. 

“ The  following  year  St.  Mary’s  bridge  was 
broken  down,  and  the  mills,  which  flood  at 
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the  further  end,  were  carried  away  with  the 

water.’' 

‘‘  In  the  year  1588  there  was  a great  affray 
between  Mr.  Vernons,  and  Mr.  Langfords 
men,  who  were  parted  by  the  burgeffes,  and 
the  ringing  of  the  town  s bell. 

“ In  the  year  1603  the  burgeffes  began  to 
break  open  commons.  The  year  enfuing  they 
continued  the  practice,  and  juftices  of  peace 
were  fent  for  to  decide  the  matter . At  the 
next  affizes  they  were  indidted,  and  three  or 
four  of  them  committed  to  the  common 
goal.” 

“ In  the  year  1608  the  witches  of  Bakewell 
were  hanged.” 

In  the  year  1610  there  was  a great  affray 
between  Sir  Philip  Stanhope  and  Sir  George 
Grefley,  and  much  controverfy  about  it  with  . 
the  town  j the  affizes  were  removed  and  held 
at  Affibourn  for  ringing  the  towri’s  bell,  and 
parting  them  with  the  burgeffies.” 

“ In  the  year  1633  king  Charles  I.  was 
expedted  at  Derby,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
lord  Gray  from  coming.  However  he  vifited 
the  town  two  years  afterwards.”  When  the 
king  returned  from  Ripton  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
he  had  been  negociating  a treaty  with  the 
Scots,  he  paffed  thro’  the  town.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  corporation  gave  to  the  earlof  New- 

caftle. 
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caftle,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  a fat  ox,  a 
veal,  fix  fat  fheep,  and  a purfe  of  money,  that 
he  might  keep  hofpitality  in  the  town.  They  . 
alfo  prefented  the  prince  Eledtor  with  twenty 
broad  pieces. 

“ In  the  year  1636  the  fpring  was  forward, 
and  the  plague  began,  it  was  thought,  in  the 
Bag-lane.” 

‘‘  In  Auguft  1643  the  royal  ftandard  was 
eredled  at  Nottingham  and  the  king  marched 
thro’  Derby.”  I am  informed,  that  on  this 
occafion  he  borrowed  300I.  of  the  corporation, 
and  all  the  fmall  arms  they  could  furnifh,  both 
of  which  he  promifed  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  “In  November  following  Sir  John 
Cell  came  to  the  town,  garrifoned  it,  and  kept 
the  court  of  guard  in  the  town  hall.” 

“ About  the  end  of  the  fummer  1645  the 
town  was  difgarrifoned  and  the  foldiers  dif- 
banded.  The  affizes  were  held  in  the  Friers 
clofe.” 

“In  the  year  1652  the  ceremony  of  marri- 
age was  performed  by  juftices  of  the  peace.” 

“ In  the  year  1659  an  infurredlion  was  made 
againft  the  ufurped  powers.” 

“s  In  the  year  1660  the  new  mace  was 
made.  Before  this  time  the  mayor  had  the 
two  old  ones,  which  belonged  to  the  bailiffs.” 

“ In 
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‘‘  In  the  year  i66i  the  river  Derwent  was 
fo  wonderfully  dried  up,  that,  in  many  places 
the  water  ran  not,  and  people  might  go  over 
dry-fhod.” 

‘‘  In  the  year  1672  maltfters,"who  were  not 
burgeffes,  by  an  order  offefTions  upon  the^fta- 
tutes  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  1 6, 
were  fuppreffed,  upon  which  twelve  agreed 
with  the  corporation  for  their  freedoms. — 
Barley  was  then  about  two  fliillings  and  three- 
pence a ftrike.” 

“ February  i8th,  1674-5,  the  funeral  of 
Chriftiana,  countefs  of  Devpnlhire  was  folemn- 
ized  in  great  ftate.  The  earl  of  Aylelbury 
with  his  fon,  and  many  other  honorable  per- 
fons  and  gentlemen,  and  four  heralds  at  arms 
attended  at  the  folemnity.  Dr.  Frampton 
preached  a funeral  fermon  from  Prov.  xiv.  i . 
In  the  afternoon  a funeral  oration  was  made 
by  Mr.  Nealer  from  II.  Samuel,  ch.  lii.  38, 
in  commemoration  and  commendation  of  co- 
lonel Charles  Cavendifli,  who  was  llain  in  the 
inteftine  war  about  Newark  in  the  year  1643, 
whofe  bones  were  brought  with  them  and  like- 
wife  laid  up  in  the  vault  at  All-hallows  church. 
One  hundred  pcunds  were  given  as  a dole  to 
the  poor  of  Derby.” 

“ In  December  1678  was  the  great  alarm 
in  Derbv,  occalioned  by  a letter  found  at 

Thul- 
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Thulfton,  hinting,  that  five  hundred  of  the 
papifls  would  rendezvous  at  the  Nun’s-green 
the  night  following.  The  alarm  took  on  the 
funday  night.” 

The  above  notes  were  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Brooke,  an  attorney  of  the  borough  court. 

In  the  year  1680  the  affociation  was 
burnt,  the  town  charter  furrendercd  up,  and 
the  prefent  charter  obtained  at  the  charge  of 
nearly  400I.” 

On  the  twenty-firfl:  of  November  1688  the 
earl  of  Devon  (hire  came  to  Derby  with  a fmall 
retinue,  which,  fome  accounts  affert,  was 
compofed  of  five  hundred  men.  He  invited 
many  gentlemen  to  dinner,  and  openly  de- 
clared his  fentiments  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  then  landed  in  England. 
He  read  to  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  the 
commonalty  the  declaration  of  the  prince,  and 
delivered  another  made  by  himfelf  and  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  concert  with  him,  “ that 
they  would,  to  their  utmoft,  defend  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjedt.” 

“ On  November  5,  1698,  a great  flood  oc- 
cafioned  a great  part  of  St.  Werburgh’s  church 
to  fall.” 

Since  the  year  942  no  event  of  equal  im- 
portance has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Derby 

with 
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with  one,  which  happened  in  the  year  1745. 
It  will,  I doubt  not,  be  underftood,  that  I now 
refer  to  the  arrival  of  Charles  James  Stuart, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  preten- 
der, with  his  army  on  the  fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  tliat  year. 

Previoufly  to  their  appearance  in  the  town 
fleps  had  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  fafety 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  oppofe  their  progrefs 
towards  London.  Nearly  fix  hundred  men 
had  been  raifed  by  a fubfcription  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  and  county,  befides  an 
hundred  and  fifty  levied  and  maintained  at  the 
foie  experice  of  the  duke  of  Devonflaire.  On 
Tuefday  the  third  of  the  month  thefe  forces 
were  reviewed  by  his  grace,  and  the  marquis 
of  Ilartington,  and  went  thro’  their  exercife  to 
the  general  fatisfadlion  of  the  fpedators. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  now  in 
high  fpirits,  which  were  much  encreafed  by 
the  news,  that  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland would  come  to  an  engagement  with 
the  rebels  the  next  day.  But  they  were  foon 
thrown  into  the  greatefi;  terror  and  confufion 
by  hearing  of  the  approach  of  their  van- 
guard towards  Afiibourn.  The  dilorder  was 
not  diminiflaed  by  the  immediate  orders  which 
were  given  for  the  foldiers  to  march  out  of  the 
town.  Nothing  but  diftradion  appeared  in 
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every  countenance ; and  leveral  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  and  tradelmen  having  conveyed 
away  or  fecreted  their  moft  valuable  elfedts, 
now  departed  themfelves  with  their  wives  and 
children,  with  all  poflible  hafte. 

About  ten  o’Clock  at  night,  the  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  the  foldiers  by  torch  light  march- 
ed for  Nottingham  with  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fliire  at  their  head. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  day  following  two 
of  the  van-guard  of  the  enemy  entered  the 
town,  and  immediately  feized  a fine  horfe  be- 
longing to  the  late  Mr.  Stamford.  When  they 
reached  the  market-place,  they  continued  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours  on  horfeback;  and 
to  prevent  any  unfavourable  impreflion  being 
made  on  their  minds,  the  bells  were  rung,  and 
feveral  bonfires  were  kindled.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  lord  Belmarino  with 
the  life  guards  and  many  of  their  chiefs  arrived 
on  horfeback,  and  being  the  flower  of  their 
army  made  a fine  appearance.  Soon  after 
them  their  main  body  marched  into  the  town, 
in  tolerable  order,  fix  or  eight  a-breaft,  with 
about  eight  ftandards,  having  white  flags,  and 
a redcrofs.  However  old  men  and  boys  form- 
ed a part  of  their  army ; and  their  mufic  was 
chiefly  the  bag-pipe.  In  obedience  to  their 
commands,  their  prince  was  publickly  pro- 
claimed 
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claimed  by  the  common  cryer,  before  his  ar- 
rival. He  marched  into  the  town  on  foot,  and 
was  attended  by  a large  body  of  men,  who 
conduded  him  to  lord  Exeter’s,  now  Mr. 
Bingham’s  houfe,  in  the  Full-ftreet.  The 
dukes  of  Athol,  and  Perth,  lord  Belmarino, 
lord  George  Murray,  lord  Pitfligo,  old  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket,  lord  Nairn,  and  fome  other 
perfons  of  diftindion,  with  their  chiefs  and 
general  officers,  took  poffeffion  of  the  beft 
houfes  in  the  town.  Many  common  ordinary 
houfes,  both  public  and  private,  had  each  forty 
or  fifty  men  quartered  upon  them,  and  fome 
gentlemen’s  houfes  nearly  an  hundred. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  fupply  thefe  un- 
welcome vifitors  with  every  neceflary  article 
of  food,  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to 
prevent  infult  and  depredation.  But  all  efforts 
for  this  purpofe  proved  ineffedual.  For  on 
the  fecond  day  they*  feized  every  fort  of  pro- 
perty, and  behaved  with  fo  much  violence, 
that  feveral  gentlemen  thought  it  prudent  to 
conceal  themfelves.  They  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers, but  with  very  little  fuccefs.  They  were 
joined  by  only  three  idle  and  unprincipled  fel- 
lows of  the  lowed;  clafs  of  people. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  exadl  number 
of  their  forces.  One  account  dated  them  at 
rather  more  than  6600,  including  women  and 
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children.  But  from  another  calculation,  which 
was  made  by  colle(iling  the  number  in  each 
houfe  throughout  the  town,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  7148,  the  fecond  night,  exclulive 
of  women  and  children. 

The  evening,  on  which  the  rebels  arrived  in 
Derby,  their  chiefs  held  a council  of  war.  The 
only  refolution,  which  they  formed,  was  that 
of  levying  money  from  the  town.  Having 
obtained  a lift  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  fub- 
fcribed  for  the  defence  of  his  majefty  king 
George,  they  demanded,  that  the  money  fhould 
be  advanced  to  therji ; and  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  comply  with  their  requiiition.  The 
total  fum,  which  was  raifed  in  various  ways 
during  their  ftay,  was  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  pounds. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day  was  held 
another  great  council,  at  which  their  debates 
grew  fo  very  warm,  that  they  were  overheard 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Eaton,  who  conftantly  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Perth,  and  was  waiting  for 
him  near  the  prince’s  lodgings.  The  final  re- 
fult  of  their  deliberations  was,  to  return  to  the 
north.  The  principal  caufes  of  this  refolution 
were  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  fmall  encourage- 
ment they  had  met  with  on  the  road,  and  the 
great  ftrength  and  quick  approaches  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
ber- 
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berland.  Another  circumftance  is  mentioned 
in  Derby  as  having  had  Ibme  influence  on  their 
determination.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the 
rtandard  of  their  prince  was  taken  into  his 
lodgings,  it  was  broken  at  the  entrance  into 
the  door.  This  incident  was  confidered  as 
ominous  of  their  future  fate,  and  the  minds  of 
fome  of  their  chiefs  were  a good  deal  affedled 
by  it. 

Early  on  Friday  morning  their  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  their  bag-pipes  played  about  the 
town.  As  their  advance-guard  had  fecured 
the  pafs  at  Swarkefton  bridge,  it  was  expecfted 
that  they  would  march  towards  London.  But 
about  feven  o’clock  they  made  a precipitate 
retreat  towards  Afhbourn.  Their  huffars  rode 
into  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  plundered 
the  inhabitants  of  horfes,  and  of  every  other, 
kind  of  valuable  property,  of  which  they  had 
the  lead;  want.  Two  of  the  rebeL  went  to 
Clifton  near  Afhbourn,  and  demanded  a horfe, 
which  being  refufed,  they  fhot  the  perfon,  to 
whom  it  belonged.  They  like  wife  in  the  fame 
violent  manner  took  away  the  life  of  the  inn- 
keeper at  Hanging-bridge,  betwixt  Afhbourn 
and  Leek. 

The  fate  of  a gentleman,  fon  to  Mr.  Birch 
of  Manchefler,  is  particularly  deferving  of 
notice.  Arriving  at  Derby  in  the  evening  of 
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the  fecond  day  from  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  hopped  by  the  guard  attending  the  ar- 
tillery on  Nuns-green,  and,  being  fufpedledas 
a fpy,  was  clofely  confined  at  the  houfe  of  lord 
Exeter.  The  next  morning,  before  it  was 
light,  when  the  main  body  was  leaving  the  ^ 
town,  he  leaped  from  a window,  fix  yards 
high,  into  the  garden.  Attempting  to  pafs  a 
fpiked  part  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  it,  he  fell 
into  the  river  Derwent,  but  fwam  to  fome 
heps  in  an  adjoining  garden.  Thinldng  him- 
felf  not  fafe  in  this  fituation,  he  took  off  all 
his  clothes,  and  left  them  with  a gold  watch 
and  fome  money,  which  foon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  He  then  plunged  again 
into  the  river,  and  followed  its  courfe,  four 
miles,  to  Alvafton;  in  his  way  thither  fre- 
quently fwimming  acrofs  it.  When  he  came 
to  the  village,  he  took  refuge  in  a farm  houfe, 
where,  after  the  furprize  of  the  family  had 
fubfided,  he  met  with  the  utmofi:  care  and  at- 
tention. After  having  procured  fome  clothes 
at  another  houfe,  he  efcaped  to  Nottingham, 
and  the  day  following  palfed  thro’  Derby  on 
his  way  to  his  friends  in  Manchefter. 

On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  November 
1788,  the  hundredth  anniverfary  of  the  revo- 
lution was  celebrated  in  a diftinguiflied  manner 
at  Derby.  Oh  the  evening  of  the  former  day 
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there  was  a ball,  and  the  following  morning  a 
public  breakfafl  was  given  by  Samuel  Cromp- 
ton, efqj  at  the  new  affembly  room,  from 
whence  a refpedlable  number  of  gentlemen 
walked  in  proceffion  to  attend  divine  fervice  in 
All-faints  church.  Public  dinners  were  pro- 
vided at  the  principal  inns;  an  ox  and  ten  fheep 
were  roafted  in  the  market-place,  and  other 
parts  of  the  town,  which  with  feveral  hog- 
Iheads  of  ale  were  given  to  the  populace. 

The  town  of  Derby  has  had  the  honour  of 
giving  tiie  title  of  earl  to  feveral  great  and  no- 
ble families.  Some  writers  report,  that  it  was 
enjoyed  by  the  Peverels,  lords  of  Nottingham. 
But  it  was  certainly  conferred  upon  Robert  de 
Ferrariis  in  the  third  year  of  king  Stephen,  in 
reward  for  his  eminent  fervices  at  the  famous 
battle  of  North- Allerton  in  Yorkfhire,  when  a 
glorious  victory  was  obtained  againft  David, 
king  of  the  Scots.  Robert,  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor,  was  ftiled  Comes  junior  de  Ferrariis. 
He  founded  the  religious  houfe  of  St.  Helen 
in  Derby,  and  was  a large  benefactor  to  the 
priory  at  Tutbury.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
William  de  Ferrariis,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Henry  II.  Dugdale  mentions  Robert  de  Fer- 
rariis, who  lived  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  this 
reign.  But  it  does  not  certainly  appear,  that 

he 
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he  was  earl  of  Derby.  This  title  was  next 
enjoyed  by  William  deFerrariis,  who  attended 
king  Richard  1.  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  was 
flain  at  the  liege  of  Aeon.  William,  his  fon, 
was  created  earl  of  Derby  by  a fpecial  charter, 
in  the  firft  year  of  king  John,  who  girded  on 
his  fword  with  his  own  hand.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-fird:  of  Henry  III.  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  nephew  William,  who  furvived  him 
only  feven  years.  Robert,  his  fon,  was  the 
lad  of  the  family,  who  enjoyed  this  title. 
When  he  came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  joined 
with  the  barons  in  a rebellion  againd  Henry 
III.  and  by  his  revolt  lod  his  title,  and  a large 
part  of  his  edates.  His  polTedions  and  power 
in  Derbylhire  were  conferred  upon  the  king's 
fon,  Edmund.  It  is  alferted  by  fome  writers, 
that  the  earldom  of  Derby  was  alfo  given  him : 
but  others  have  maintained,  that  the  title  was 
not  difpofed  of  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
who  by  ad;  of  parliament  granted  ,the  earldom 
of  Derby  to  Henry  of  Lancader,  fon  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Lancader.  The  title  continued  in  this 
family  till  Henry  VII.  bedowed  it  upon  Tho- 
mas Stanley,  who  had  not  only  married  his 
mother,  but  crowned  and  proclaimed  him  king 
in  Bofworth-field.  It  is  fcarcely  necedary  to 
add,  that  this  honour  has  been  ever  fince,  and 
is  now  enjoyed  by  the  family  of  Stanley. 
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The  town  of  Derby  has  not  produced  many 
great  and  diftinguifhed  charafters.  The  only 
perfon  of  eminence,  of  whom  I have  met  with 
any  account,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Linacer.  He 
was  born  in  Derby,  educated  at  Oxford,  re- 
fided  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  was  a learned 
and  great  phyfician.  He  founded  two  public 
ledures  in  Oxford,  and  one  in  Cambridge,  for 
the  Rudy  pf  phyfic ; and  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians  in  London.  A fhort  time  before  his 
death  he  became  a prieft.  He  was  chief  phy- 
fician to  kings  Henry  Vlli  and  VIII.  Dying 
on  the  twelfth  of  Odober  1524,  he  was  buried 
under  a {lately  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, London. 

The  obfervations  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  have  a relation  entirely  to  the  town  and 
liberty  of  Derby.  But  there  are  alfo  feveral 
hamlets,  belonging  to  the  different  parifhes  in 
the  town,  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
fome  notice. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Alkmund  are  the  cha-* 
pelry  of  Quarndon,  and  the  hamlets  of  Little- 
Eaton,  Derley,  and  Little-Chefler. 

The  chapelry  of  QUARNDON  contains 
fifty-three  houfes.  . The  village  is  efteemed 
very  healthy,  and  is  much  frequented  in  the 
fummer  feafon  on  account  of  its  chalybeate 
fpring. 
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The  hamlet  of  LITTLE  EATON  con- 
tains about  thirty- nine  hoiifes.  Eleven  hands 
are  employed  by  the  bufinefs  of  frame-work 
knitting. 

DERLEY  contains  fofty-feven  houfes. — 
An  account  of  the  religious  houfe  at  this  place 
has  already  been  given.  There  has  lately  been 
a very  great  increafe  in  population  here.  This 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  eredtion  of  a cotton 
mill  by  MefTrs.  Evans,  according  to  the  model 
of  that  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 
A few  months  ago  it  was  unfortunately  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire.  The  proprietors  are  now  em- 
ployed in  raifing  their  works  afrefli  with  all 
pofiible  difpatch  ■,  and  when  the  machine  is 
renewed  and  compleated,  it  is  expedted,  that 
it  will  afford  employment  to  about  four  hun- 
dred hands. 

AtDerley  is  the  feat  of  Robert  Holden,  efq. 
It  is  fituated  in  a very  beautiful  dale,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a mile  from  the  town  of  Derby. 

The  village  of  LITTLE  CHESTER  con- 
tains thirty-three  houfes.  Here  may  ftill  be 
feen  the  traces  of  a Roman  Ration.  In  the 
year  1721,  Dr.  Stukely  endeavoured  to  afcer- 
tain  it’s  form  and  extent.  He  fays,  that  “ he 
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traced  the  trad:  of  the  wall  all  round,  and  in 
fome  places  faw  under  ground  the  foundation 
of  it  in  the  paftures,  and  fome  vaults  along  the 
fide  of  it.  He  difeovered,  that  Mr.  Lord’s 
cellar  (now  Mr.  Soar’s,)  is  built  on  a fide  of 
the  wall,  which  is  three  yards  thick.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  the  ftation  is  of  a fquare  form,  and 
the  cailrum  five  hundred  feet  by  fix  hundred : 
It  is  fituated  between  the  Roman  way  called 
the  Ricning  flreet  and  the  river  Derwent. 
Within  the  walls  are  foundations  of  houfes ; 
and  in  the  fields  round  the  caftle  (as  they  call 
it)  may  be  feen  trads  of  ftreets  laid  with  gra- 
vel. He  thinks  it  probable,  that  there  was  a 
temple  near  Mr.  Hodgkin’s  houfe  (now  Mr. 
Waterall’s,)  a Rag’s  head  having  been  dug  up 
in  his  cellar.  He  mentions  befides  the  Roman 
way  called  Ricning  fiireet,  another,  which  he 
was  informed  went  up  the  hill  diredly  from 
the  ftreet  of  the  city  by  Chaddefden.  Part  of 
it,  he  fiiys,  had  been  dug  up  near  the  town  by 
the  crown  alehoule,  and  its  ridge  was  vifible 
in  1725.” 

From  frequent  examination  and  repeated 
enquiries  I think,  that  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
fider  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Stukely  as  jufi: 
and  accurate.  Doubtlefs  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  Rate  of  the  place,  fince  he  vifited 
it.  I believe,  that  whatever  there  might  have 

been 
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been  formerly,  no  tracts  of  ftreets  are  now  to 
be  difcerned  in  the  paftures.  The  only  ways 
laid  with  gravel,  which  I have  been  able  to 
difcover  are  one,  which  runs  eafl  and  weft, 
and  interfedts  the  ftation  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  another,  which  extends  from  the 
north-eaft  corner  in  adiredl  line  acrofs  the  paf- 
tures towards  Bredfall. 

There  are  a few  circumftances,  refpedling 
this  antient  place,  not  mentioned  by  Dr.Stukely, 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice. 
I am  credibly  informed,  that  human  bones 
have  been  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of  Mr.  Wa- 
terail’s  orchard,  v/hich  comprehends  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  ftation.  A few  years  ftnce 
the  bones  of  a body  were  difcovered,  and  all 
the  teeth  in  the  head  were  as  firmly  fixed  and 
undecayed,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  only  a few 
days  in  the  ground.  In  general  the  bodies  are 
found  without  any  ftones  or  other  covering  to 
protedt  them  from  the  earth.  I have  feen  the 
ground  opened  to  a confiderable  depth,  and 
about  a yard  from  the  furface  bones  lying  in 
an  horizontal  pofition  with  fo  much  order  and 
regularity,  as  to  render  it  probable,  that  .they 
have  never  been  difturbed  from  their  original 
fituation. 

A great  variety  of  coins  has  alfo  been  found 
at  Little  Chefter,  fometimes  fingly,  and  fome- 
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times  in  large  collections.  I haVe  lately  feen 
a confiderable  number  of  filverand  copper,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter,  which  had  not  been  long 
difcovered.  The  copper  ones  were  fo  much 
corroded  and  defaced,  that  the  legends  were 
moltly  deftroyed.  I was  however  able  to  read 
them  upon  the  following  filver  coins,  and  per- 
haps might  have  been  able  to  do  it  upon  others 
if  I had  had  leifure  to  examine  them.  Tetricus 
Senior  et Junior.  Galianus.  PiCtorinus.  Poft- 
humus.  Julia — . Vefpatianus.  Antoninus 
Pius.  Hadrianus.  Fauflina  Junior.  Marcus. 
Strellius  Antoninus.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
Crifpina.  Gordianus.  Antoninus  Auguflus. 
Co.  Trajanus.  Cauraufius. 

We  have  no  authority  to  fay,  at  what  time 
the  Romans  fixed  their  flation  at  Little  Chef- 
ter,  or  left  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
date  of  one  of  the  coins  is  as  early  as  the  year 
14,  and  another  as  late  as  the  year  318.  -But 
we  cannot  infer  from  hence,  that  they  were 
ftationed  here  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred 
years.  However  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
they  were  at  Little  Chefler  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  about  which 
time  they  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
every  part  of  Britain. 
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In  the  pariOi  of  St.  Peter  is  the  chapelry  of 
NORM  ANTON.  It  contains  about  thirty- 
one  houfes. 

The  chapelry  of  BOLTON  alfo  belongs  to 
the  fame  parifh.  Robert  de  Saucheverel  in 
the  year  1271  granted  the  chapel  of  Bolton  to 
the  abbot  of  Derley,  referving  to  himfelf  the 
choice  of  a proper  chaplain,  allowing  for  the 
fupport  of  the  abbot  three  ox-gangs  of  land, 
nine  fellions,  and  twelve  flaillings*  of  yearly 
rent  with  the  appurtenances  in  Bolton,  and 
granting  the  fmall  tythes  to  the  chaplain  for 
his  fervice  on  condition,  that  the  abbot  gave 
him  twenty  marks. 

The  hamlet  of  Bolton  is  but  of  fmall  extent^ 
it  contains  twenty  houfes. 

LITCHURCH  is  alfo  a fmall  hamlet  be- 
longing to  the  parifli  of  St.  Peter.  It  contains 
only  eight  ^houfes. 

The  chapelry  of  ALV ASTON  belongs  to 
the  parilh  of  St.  Michael,  in  Derby,  and  was 
formerly  a part  of  the  endowments  of  Derley 
abbey.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  there 
was  a ftrong  contention  between  the  abbot, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Alvaflon  concerning  their  refpedlive  rights 
and  privileges.  At  length  growing  weary  of 
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difputes^  they  came  to  a general  agreement, 
that  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  monaftery 
of  Derley  fliould  have  tithe  of  hay  and  corn  in 
the  liberty,  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  prefent 
a chaplain,  and  allow  him  for  his  fupport  the 
lefTer  tithes  and  oblations,  and  that  they  fhoulA 
pay  him  three  pounds  a year  by  two  equal  por- 
tions. They  alfo  agreed  to  attend  at  the  parifh 
church  of  St.  Michael  once  a year,  and  to  be 
prefent  at  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

There  is  a Diflenting  place  of  worlhip  at 
Alvafton,  but  divine  fervice  has  not  been  per- 
formed in  it  for  feveral  years.  . 

The  whole  hamlet  contains  about  fifty- four 
houfes. 

OSMASTON  is  a fmall  chapelry  belonging 
to  the  parifli  of  St.  Werburgh  in  Derby.  The 
chapel  is  dedicated  to  All-faints ; and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilmot  is  the  patron. 

This  hamlet  contains  fixteen  houfes. 

One  of  thele  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  W^ilmot, 
bart.  The  houfe  is  not  modern,  but,  when 
feen  from  the  turnpike  road,  makes  a handfome 
appearance. 

, The  family  of  Wilmot  is  very  ancient. — 
Speed  mentions  a nobleman  of  this  name,  who 
lived  in  Efiex  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a family  of  the  name  of 

Wyl- 
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Wyllimot  refided  at  Sutton  upon  Soar,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  One  branch  removed 
into  Derbyshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Robert  Wyllimot  fettled  at  Derby  in  the  year 
1539.  His  fon  Robert  lived  at  Spondon  ; and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Simby 
of  Spondon,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon,  Robert,  re- 
fided at  Chaddcfden,  and  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Edward  Shrigby  of 
Shrigby,  CheShire.  His  iffue  by  her  was  five 
fons  and  two  daughters.  Nicholas,  his  fourth 
fon,  was  a ferjeant  at  law,  and  knighted  by 
king  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1661.  He  refi- 
ded at  Ofmafton,  and  married  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Harpur  of  Calke,  hart.  By 
her  he  had  two  fons,  and  three  daughters. 
Robert,  his  elder  fon,  was  chofen  a reprefen- 
tative  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Derby  in 
the  year  1690,  and  was  deputy  lieutenant  for 
the  CQiinty.  He  died  at  Ofmafton  in  the  year 
1738.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  foie  heirefs  of  Edward  Eardley,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  fons.  Robert,  the  eldeft,  in  the 
year  [737,  attended  the  duke  of  Devonftfire, 
then  lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland.  In  May  1739 
he  was  knighted,  and  in  the  year  1740  was 
appointed  refident  fecretary  for  Ireland  in 
Great-Britain,  in  which  poft  he  was  conti- 
nued 
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nued  by  eleven  other  lord  lieutenants.  In  the 
year  1757  he  was  appointed  a deputy-lieute- 
nant for  the  county  of  Derby,  and  in  the  year 
1759  was  created  a baronet.  ,He  married 
twice : by  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Foot  of  Brentford,  Middlefex,  he 
has  left  three  fons  and  a daughter.  The  eldeft 
foil,  the  prefent  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,^  married 
in  the  year  1783,  the  daughter  of  admiral  By- 
ron, and  relidt  of  the  honourable  Byron, 

only  fon  and  heir  of  lord  Byron,  by  whom, 
now  deceafed,  he  has  one  fon. 


SPONDON,  SPONDUNE. 


The  parifli  of  Spondon  includes  the  chapel- 
ries  of  Stanley,  Chaddefden,  and  Locko. 

In  examining  Domefday-book  we  find  a 
church  and  priefl  at  Spondon.  The  living  is, 
a vicarage,  and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  hofpital 
de  Lazars  at  Burton,  in  the  county  of  Leicef- 
The  clear  value  is  4jl.  os.  and  yearly 
tenths  13s.  ^^d.  Mifs  Lowe  is  the  patron. 


I.  Wilmot,  uncle  of  the  prefent  Sir  Robert 

Wilmot,  in  the  year  1755,  was  appointed  juftice  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  year  i-'cy, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal,  and  in 
e year  ^06  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  a privy  coiin- 
leilor.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rivett  of  Derby, 
c q,  y whom  he  has  had  feveral  children.  John,  his  fecond  fon, 
s a malter  in  chancery,  and  a reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the 
y of  Coventry.  His  daughter,  Mary  Marrow,  i.s  married  to  Sir 
fame  cky  reprefentative  for  the 
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The  number  of  houfes  in  Spondon  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  village  Hands 
in  a very  high  and  pleafant  fituation,  and  is  in- 
habited by  feveral  genteel  fcunilies. 

CHADDESDEN  is  a fmall  chapelry.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; and  the  clear 
value  is  22I.  os.  It  was  built  before  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  For,  in  the  twenty-ninth  of 
his  reign,  a grant  was  made  of  one  meffuage 
and  thirteen  acres  of  land  to  three  chaplains  in. 
the  church  of  Chaddefden ; and  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  were  given  by  different 
perfons  for  the  fingers  at  the  altar  of  the  bleffed 
Mary  in  the  chapel  at  Chaddefden  two  meffu- 
ages,  one  toft,  and  fixty  acres  of  land,  held  of 
the  duke  of  Lancafter. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Chaddefden  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  In  the 
year  1783  fifty-nine  hands  were  employed  in 
the  manufadture  of  flockings  in  this  village. 

Chaddefden  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Mead 
Wilmot,bart.  He  is  defcended  from  Edward, 
the  third  fon  of  Robert  Wyllimot,  efq;  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  feated  at  Chad- 
defden.* He  was  a dodtor  of  divinity,  and 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Grelley  of  Drakelow.  Robert,  his  eldefl:  fon, 
was  fheriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1671, 

and 
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and  died  unmarried.  Edward,  the  fecond  fon, 
married  Sufan,  daughter  of  Richard  Coke  of 
Trufley,  efqj  by  whom  he  had  three  fons. 
Robert,  the  eldeft,  married  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters and  at  length  co-heirelTes  of  Willkun  Sa- 
cheverel  of  Morley,  efq.  His*  ilTue  by  her 
were  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  Robert, 
the  eldeft  fon,  died  unmarried.  Edward,  the 
fecond,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1693,  was 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  George  II.  and 
by  him  was  created  a baronet  in  the  thirty- 
fecond  year  of  his  reign.  He  married  Sarah 
Marlh,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  by 
whom  he  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  the  year  1786,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
his  title  and  eftate,  by  his  fon,  the  prefent  Sir 
Robert  Mead  Wilmot,  who  married  Mary, 

■ heirefs  of  William  Wollet,  efq.  By  his  lady 
he  has  had  three  fons  and  five  daughters.  The 
eldeft  fon,  Edward,  died  an  infant.  The  fe- 
cond, Robert,  was  born  in  the  year  1765  % and 
the  third,  Edward  Sacheverel,  in  the  year 
1767. 

In  the  chapelry  of  LOCKO  'there  are  but 
few  houfes.  One  of  them  was  the  feat  of  the 
late  Richard  Lowe,  efq;  who  ferved  the  office 
of  flieriff  for  the  county  of  Derby,  in  the  year 
1782.  • 
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At  Lockhay  was  a preceptory  or  hofpital, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  faid  to  be  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerufalem,  and 
fubjedt  to  a foreign  houfe  in  France,  to  which 
was  annually  paid  from  hence  a rent  of  20I. 
But  upon  a war  with  France  it  was  feized  by 
the  crown  of  England,  and  given  by  Edward 
in.  to  king’s  hall  in  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Whether  this  religious  houfe  was  fituated 
at  Locko,  I pretend  not  with  certainty  to  de- 
termine. But  if  this  be  not  the  place  alluded 
to,  I cannot  fay  in  what  part  of  the  county  it 
ftands. 

The  church  at  STANLEY  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  clear  value  is  i ol. 

The  whole  liberty  contains  about  forty-one 
houfes. 

The  hamlet  of  DALE,  I believe,  once 
formed  a part  of  Stanley  park ; but,  I appre- 
hend, is  now  diftin61;  from  it,  and  extraparo- 
chial.  This  change  feems  to  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a religious  houfe 
in  this  fituation. 

The  whole  liberty  contains  about  fifty-two 
houfes. 
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D ale- abbey . 

This  abbey  was  a religious  houfe  of  the  Pre- 
luonftratenhan  or^er,  and.  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  We  are  furnifhed  with  a more 
full  and  particular  account  of  it  than  of  any 
other  in  Derbydiire.  A monk,  who  belonged 
to  it,  has  left  in  manufcript  a hiftory  of  its 
foundation  as  related  by  Maud  de  Salicofa- 
mara,  who  built  the  church  belonging  to  the 
abbey. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fadts,  and  cir- 
cumftances  recorded  in  this  hiflory. — We  are 
told,  that  there  once  lived  in  the  ftreet  of  St. 
Mary  in  Derby  a baker,  who  was  particularly 
diftinguifhed  by  his  great  charity  and  devotion. 

' After  having  fpent  many  years  in  adts  of  bene- 
volence and  piety,  he  was  in  a dream  called  to 
give  a very  trying  proof  of  his  good  principles ; 
he  was  required  by  the  virgin  Mary  to  relin- 
quifli  all  his  worldly  fubftance,  to  go  to  Depe- 
dale,  and  to  lead  a folitary  life  in  the  fervice  of 
her  fon  and  herfelf.  He  accordingly  left  all 
his  polTeffions  and  departed,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  place,  to  which  he  fhould  go.  How- 
ever diredting  his  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  and 
paffing  thro’  the  village  of  Stanley,  he  heard  a 
woman  faying  to  a girl,  take  with  thee  our 
calves,  and  drive  them  to  Depedale,  and  re- 
turn immediately.  Regarding  this  event  as  a 
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particular  inter^ofition  of  Divine  Providence, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  aflonifliment,  and 
drawing  nearer,  he  faid,  tell  me,  good  woman, 
where  is  Depedale ; when  he  received  this  an- 
fwer,  go  with  the  girl,  and  £he,  if  you  pleafe, 
will  fliew  you  the  place.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
found  it  a very  marfliy  land,  and  very  diftant 
from  all  human  habitations.  Proceeding  from 
hence  to  the  eaft,  he  came  to  a riling  ground, 
and  under  the  lide  of  the  hill  cut  in  the  rock 
a fmall  dwelling,  and  built  an  altar  towards 
the  fouth  ‘y  and  there  fpent  day  and  night  in 
the  divine  fervice  with  hunger,  third;,  cold, 
and  want. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  a perfon  of  great 
confequence,  by  name  Ralph,  the  f^n  of  Ge- 
remund,  came,  in  purfuit  of  the  diverfion  of 
hunting,  into  his  woods  at  Ockbrook;  and 
when  he  approached  the  place,  where  this 
hermit  lived,  and  faw  the  fmoak  riling  from 
his  cave,  he  was  filled  with  indignation  and 
allonilhment,  that  any  one  Ihould  have  the 
ralhnefs  and  effrontery  to  build  for  himfelf  a 
dwelling  in  his  woods,  without  his  permiffion. 
Going  then  to  the  place,  he  found  a man 
cloathed  with  old  rags  and  Ikins,  and  enquir- 
ing into  the  caufe  and  circumllances  of  his 
cafe,  his  anger  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of 
pity,  and  to  exprefs  his  compaliion  he  granted 
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him  the  ground  where  his  hermitage  was  fitu- 
ated,  and  tythe  of  his  mill  at  Burgh  (Bor- 

rowafli)  for  his  fupport. 

It  is  related,  that  the  old  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race  then  endeavoured  to  render  him  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  condition,  but  that  he  refo- 
lutely  endured  all  the  calamities  of  his  fitua- 
tion.  One  of  the  greateft  evils,  which  he 
fuffered,  was  a want  of  water.  However  from 
this  he  was  relieved  by  difcovering  a fpring  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  valley.  Near  this  he 
built  a cottage  and  an  oratory  in  honour  of  the 
bleffed  virgin,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  God. 

Serlo  de  Grendon,  lord  of  Badely,  a knight 
of  eminery;  valour,  great  wealth,  and  diftin- 
gu idled  birth,  who  married  firft  Margery,  the 
daughter  of  the  above  Ralph,  and  afterwards 
Maud,  lady  of  Celfton,  gave  to  his  Godmother 
during  her  life  the  place  of  Depedale  with  its 
appurtenances,  and  fome  other  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  had  a fon,  whom  die 
^educated  for  holy  orders,  that  he  might  per- 
form divine  fervice  in  her  chapel  at  Depedale, 
and  herfelf  redded  at  a fmall  diftance  fouthward 
of  this  dtuation. 

But  in  a fhort  tim.e  afterwards,  with  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  this  venerable  ma- 
tron, the  above  Serlo  de  Grendon  invited  ca- 
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lions  from  Kalke,  and  gave  them  the  place  of 
Depedale. 

When  thefe  canons  were  fettled  here,  they 
with  immenfe  labour  and  expence  built  a 
church  and  other  offices : their  prior  alfo  went 
to  the  court  of  Rome  and  obtained  feveral  im- 
portant privileges  for  them,  and  the  place  was 
much  frequented  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  fome 
of  whom  were  large  benefadlors  to  this  reli- 
o-ious  eflabliffiment. 

O 

However  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  ca- 
nons, already  mentioned,  had  been  long  fepa- 
rated  from  the  focial  converfation  of  men,  and 
became  corrupted  by  the  profperity  of  their 
fituation,  they  began  to  grow  negligent  of  the 
divine  fervice.  They  frequented  theforeft  more 
than  the  church,  and  were  more  intent  upon 
hunting  than  prayer  and  meditation.  But  the 
king,  hearing  of  their  infolent  conduct,  com- 
manded them  to  relign  every  thing  into  the 
hands  of  their  patron,  and  to  return  to  the 
place,  from  which  they  came. 

Depedale  was  not  long  left  defolate.  For 
there  foon  came  hither  from  Tupholme  fix 
white  canons  of  the  Praemonftratenfiah  order. 
To  them  was  given  the  park  of  Stanley,  but 
how  or  by  whom,  the  writer  of  this  hiftory 
acknowledges,  that  he  cannot  with  certainty 
affirm.  But  I hope  I ffiall  be  able  to  throw 
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fome  light  upon  this  doubtful  point  by  means 
of  the  obliging  information  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wilmot  of  Morley. 

One  of  the  windows  of  the  church  at  Mor- 
ley confifts  of  painted  glafs  with  infcriptions, 
which  are  plainly  defigned  to  record  fome  re- 
markable event.  The  glafs  was,  brought  from 
Dale  abbey,  when  it  was  diflblved,  and  was 
intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  following 
circumftances. 

According  to  tradition,  the  keepers  of  the 
park  or  foreft,  being  difturbed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  monks,  carried  their  complaints 
to  the  king.  And  with  a view  of  reprefenting 
this  fadt  they  are  painted  upon  the  glafs  in 
green  habits,  landing  before  him,  with  this 
infcription,  whereof  we  complain  unto  the 
king when  they  received  this  anfwer,  “ go 
and  tell  him  come  to  me.”  In  another  part 
of  the  window,  the  perfon,  againft  whom  the 
complaint  is  lodged,  appears  kneeling  before 
the  king.  With  a view  of  adjufting  the  mat- 
ter in  difpute,  and  giving  fatisfadtion  to  both 
parties,  the  king,  it  is  faid,  granted*to  the  ca- 
nons at  Depedale,  as  m.uch  land  as  betwixt 
two  funs  could  be  encircled  with  a plough, 
drawn  by  deers,  which  were  to  be  caught  from 
the  foreft.  This  is  exprelTed  by  two  other 
infcriptions.  “ Go,  take  them,  and  tame 

them.” 
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them.”  ‘‘  Go  home,  take  ground  with  the 
plough.”  We  find  that  this  determination  of 
the  king  was  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 
For  upon  the  glafs  is  painted  a man  with  a 
plough  drawn  by  deer,  with  thefe  words  un- 
derneath. “ Here  St.  RojDert  plougheth  with 
them.”  What  extent  of  land  was  encompaf- 
fed  in  this  way  cannot  now  be  afcertained.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  it  comprehended  the  pre- 
cindls  of  the  abbey,  or  the  whole  liberty -of 
Dale. 

The  canons,  in  whofe  favour  this  grant  was 
made,  experienced  many  difficulties  and  dif- 
trefles  in  their  new  fituation.  Having  fpent 
fix  years  in  exceffive  poverty,  they  cut  the  tops 
of  the  oaks  in  the  park,  fold  them  and  returned 
to  Tupholme.. 

Now  the  church  at  Depedale  was  for  a fea- 
fon  deprived  of  its  worfhippers.  To  fupply 
this  lofs  Williarri  de  Grendon,  whofe  name 
has  been  already  mentioned,  fent  for,  and  pro- 
cured five  canons  of  the  Praemonftratenlian 
order  from  Welbeck.  But  they  experienced 
no  lefs  grievous  fufferings  than  their  predecef- 
fors,  and  were  foon  recalled  by  their  abbot. 

We  fee,  that  every  attempt,  which  had  yet 
been  made  to  eftabliffi  a religious  houfe  at  De- 
pedale, proved  unfuccefsful.  But  now  by  the 
concurrence  and  pious  zeal  of  feveral  different 
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pcrfons  fuch  fteps  were. taken,  as  were  effec- 
tual for  the  execution  of  their  purpofe. 

Geffrey  de  Salicofa-mara  or  Saucemere,  who 
had  married  Maud  the  grandaughter  of  William 
Geremund,  had  a promife  of  the  village  of 
Stanley  as  part  of  his  wife’s  dower.  But  hav- 
ing no  children,  they  earneftly  entreated  their 
father  to  offer  it  to  God,  and  to  build  a reli- 
gious houfe  in  the  park  of  the  fame  village  for 
an  abbot  of  thePraemonftratenfian  order.  This 
reqiiefl  was  readily  granted,  and  to  carry  their 
defign  more  effedtually  into  execution,  the  fa-, 
ther  fent  for  William  de  Grendon  his  lifter’s 
fon,  who  was  lord  of  Ockbrook,  and  requefted 
him  to  contribute  towards  theaccomplifliment 
of  their  pious  intentions.  He  told  his  nephew, 
that  as  he  was  patron  of  the  ancient  place  of 
Depedale,  where  feveral  different  congregations 
of  religious  men  had  fucceflively  refided,  but 
had  been  driven  away  by  extreme  poverty,  he 
wiftied  him  to  refign  it  for  the  plantation  of  a 
new  fociety,  and  to  join  with  him  in  providing 
for  its  fupport  out  of  the  lands,  poffeftions, 
and  goods,  which  God  had  granted  them. — 
This  propofal  was  immediately  complied  with. 
The  nephew  was  ready -to  refign  the  houfe  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  on  condition,  that  di- 
vine fervice  fhoiild  be  celebrated  every  day  by 
a prieft  in  the  chapel  'of  Depedale  for  his  own 
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ibul,  and  the  fouls  of  his  anceftors  and  pohe- 
rity,  and  for  the  fouls  of  all  thofe,  who  refted 
in  Chrift  there:  and  that  in  an  inn  there  fliould 
be  placed  upon  a large  table  a daily  fupply  from 
the  convent  of  bread  and  beer,  and  diftributed 
amongll:  the  poor  of  the  neighbouring  foreft. 
This  grant  was  gratefully  accepted  by  his  un- 
cle j and  the  execution  of  the  whole  bufinefs 
was  committed  to  Geffrey  and  Maud  Sauce- 
mere.  Nor  did  they  delay  a fingle  moment 
the  accomplifliment  of  a defign,  which  they 
had  themfelves  originally  fuggefled.  Having 
received  charters  and  other  inflruments  necef- 
fary  for  the  foundation  of  a religious  houfe, 
they  departed  by  the  order  of  their  father  to 
Newhoufe  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  brought  from 
thence  nine  canons,  who  were  admitted  into 
the  order  already  eftabliflied  at  Depedale.* 
Befides  the  endowments,  which  have  been 
noticed,  the  abbey  at  Dale  received  feveral  other 
valuable  benefadlions,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal: — Four  ox-gangs  of  land  in 
Sandiacre  j three  ox-gangs  with  their  appurte- 
nances in  the  fame  liberty  •,  two  ox-gangs  of 
lands  with  their  appurtenances  in  Alwaldeflon 
( Alvafton)  and  Baletone  j all  the  pofleffions, 
excepting  three  ■ acres  of  land,  of  Jordan  de 
Tuke  in  Hyltone;  an  oic-gang  ofjandwith 
its  appurtenances  in  the  fame  village;  the  ho- 
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mage  and  fervice  of  the  men  of  Robert  de  Lex- 
intone  in  Effoure  (Alhover)  i eight  acres,  and 
the  moor  below  Payftanhirft ; four  ox-gangs 
of  land  with  their  appurtenances  in  Knyveton ; 
two  ox-gangs,  and  a melTuage  with  their  ap- 
purtenances in  the  fame  place  ^ forty  acres  of 
land  with  their  appurtenances  in  Braffington  ; 
land  in  Hallam ; one  ox:-gang  of  land  with  its 
appurtenances  inSeleftone  andWandefleye,  the 
fame  extent  of  land  with  twenty-four  fhillings 
and  eight-pence  rent  in  the  fame  liberties  j ten 
ox-gangs  with  their  appurtenances  in  Windef- 
ley,  (Windley) ; land  in  Broydeftone ; lands 
in  Mufhampe,  Holme,  and  Baley ; two  felions 
in  the  laft  of  thefe  liberties ; a moiety  of  the 
mill  of  Backer,  and  three  felions  near  it ; a 
moiety  of  a filhery  in  Trent,  and  an  illand  in 
the  fame  river ; land  in  Michelbergh ; thirty- 
eight  acres  of  land  in  Croxton ; a melTuage 
and  an  oxgangof  land  in  Steyntone  (Stanton); 
two  ox-gangs  of  land  in  the  fame  place ; five 
meffuages,  and  nine  acres  and  a half  of  land  in 
Derby ; and  all  the  land  of  Geffrey  de  Sali- 
cofa-mara,  and  Maud  his  wife  in  Nottingham. 
Thefe  grants  are  recited  and  confirmed  in  a 
charter  of  king  Henry  III. 

Dale  abbey  was  alfo  endowed  with  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  the  churches  of  Heanor,  Ilkefton, 
and  Kirk-Hallam ; with  land  in  Egginton,  and 
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Etwall  j with  Thoroton  wood  in  Cofliile;  and 
with  tenements  in  Stanton,  Alvafton,  Thur- 
leftone,  Bolton,  Stanley,  Kirk-Hallam,  and 
Spondon.  ' 

At  the  dilTolution  the  whole  yearly  revenue 
of  this  religious  houfewas  144I.  12s.  od. ; and 
Gervas  Kingftone,  efq;  was  the  reputed  pa- 
tron. It  was  founded  in  the  year  1204;  and 
furrendered  the  eighth  of  Odlober  1539,  by 
John  Staunton  the  lad:  abbot,  and  fixteen 
monks.  The  feite  of  it  was  granted  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Francis 
Poole,  efq. 

In  the  year  1550  the  abbey  clock  fold  for 
fix  fhillings;  the  iron,  glafs,  paving  Hones, 
and  grave  ftones  were  fold  for  1 81.  and  there 
were  fix  bells  47  cwt.  ‘ • , , { . 

The  whole  number  of  the  abbots  of  Dale 
was  eighteen,  and  the  period  of  their  go- 
vernment was  three  hundred  and  twelve  years, 
fix  weeks,  and  one  day.'^  . ’ > .. 

According  to  tradition  the  church  at  Dale 
was  a very  grand  'and  magnificent , building.  1 1 
contained  feveral  large  windows  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides,  and  one  at  the-eaft  end  in  the 
chancel,  which  was  very  fpacious  and  lofty^ 
The  arch  is  yet  {landing.  It  is  nearly  perfedt 
and  looks  very  beautiful..  ^ _ 
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Divine  fervice  is  ftill  performed  in  the  cha- 
pel, which  was  built  by  the  godmother  of  Serlo 
de  Grendon ; and  the  cave  which  was  cut  in  the 
rock  by  the  poor  hermit  is  now  inhabited. 

Some  of  the  offices  belonging  to  the  abbey 
are  yet  ftanding,  and  have  been  converted  into 
dwelling  houfes.  In  foihe  of  the  windows  of 
thefe  houfes  there  is'  painted  glafs  with  infcrip- 
tions. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  abbey  was  inclofed  by  a 
handfome  ftone  wall,  and  that  there,  was  a 
grand  entrance  to  the  weft,  commonly  called 
the  porter’s  gate. 

There  is  alfo  a tradition,  that  all  travellers 
and  ftrangers,  who  pafted  that  way,  were  enter- 
tained and  lodged  at  an  inn  one  night,  and  in 
the  morning  furniftied  with  fuch  fupplies  as 
were  neceflafy  to  aftift  them  on  their  journey. 

'j  . ) i;0:  ; " 

' OCKBJIUKE;  OCKBROOK. 

The  parifti  of  Ockbrook  includes  the  ham- 
let of  Burrowafti.  ’ The  living,  is  a curacy,  and 
the  church  is  dedicated  to' All-faints.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Derley  abbey ; and  Tho. 
Pares,  efq;  is  the. patron. — William  de  Gren- 
don gave  the  village  to  Dale  abbey. 

At  Ockbrook. tlie  Moravians  have  eftablifli- 
ed  a fociety,  and  eredted  a place  of  worlhip*. 
They  are  in  fome  meafure  diftinguiftied  by 

their 
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their  religious  opinions,  but  more  efpecially  by 
the  fingularity  of  their  mode  of  worlliip, ' and 
manner  of  life.  On  fome  occafions  they  are 
faid  to  make  ufe  of  prollratipn  in  their  devo- 
tions, and  the  men  and  women  always  fit  fe- 
parate  at  their  place  of  worlliip.  ^They  have 
each  dilfindf  habitations,  and  all  mutual  inter- 
courfe  is  deemed  unlawful.  The  brothers  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  oflllock- 
ings,  and  the  fitters  in  tambour  and  meedle- 
work,  add  embroidery. 

They  have  a minilter,  to  whofe  fupport  they 
all  contribute,  and  are  under  the  care  and  di- 
rection of  a governor,  and  governefs. 

The  liberty  of  Ockbrook  contains  eighty- 
one  houfes ; and  Burrowalh-thirty-three.  - 

I ■ , - , . : -r  i 

SALLE,  SAWLEV.- 

The  parilh  of  Sawley  is  extenflve.  It  con- 
tains the’  chapelries  of  Wilne,  Long  Eaton, 
Breafon,  and  Rifley,  and  the  hamlets  of  Dray- 
cot,  and  Hopwell.  ' ; 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey'  there 
were  in  Salle  and  Draieot  and  Openfalle  a prielt 
and  two  churches. 

The  living  at  Sawley  is  a curacy^  and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear  ' 
value  is  3I.  6s.  8d. 


The 
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'The  church  at  WILNE  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad^  and  that  at  LONG  EATON  to  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  church  at  BREASON  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  j and  its  clear  value  is  40I. 

.j  * • ^ 

The  clear  value  of  the  church  at  RISLEY 
is  61.  13s.  4d.  The  treafurer  of  the  cathedral 
at  Lichfield  is  the  patron  and  proprietor. 

Henry  de  Laci,  earl  of  Lincoln,*  at  his 
death , was 'feized  of  a certain  wapentake  at 
Rifiey,  in  .the  county  of  Derby,  held  every 
three  week  of  the  manor  of  Knefale  and  Wa- 
pentake ofAllerton,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  pro- 
cured for  his  fon  Geffrey  a grant  ofRifley  from 
Edward  III.  being  part  of  the  efiate  of  the 
late  earl  of  Kent  attained. 

A large  filver  plate  of  antique  baffo  relievo, 
and  of  Roman  workmanfhip  was  found  in 
Rifiey  park  in  the  year  1729.  Dr.  Stukely, 
by  whorn  an  account  of  it  was  read  before  the 
Antiquarian  fociety  of  London,  fays,  that  it 
was  twenty  inches  long  and  fifteen  broad,  and 
weighed  feven  pounds.  Upon  the  face  were  a 
variety  of  figures  in  relief,  reprefenting  rural 
fports,  employments,  and  religious  rites.  It 

flood 
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flood  upon  a fquare  bafis,  or  foot,  and  round 
the  bottom  and  on  the  outfide  of  it  this  in- 
fcription  was  cut  rudely  with  a fharp  ftyle  or 
pointed  inllrument,  in  Roman  characters  of 
the  fourth  century;  EXSUPERIUS  EPIS- 
COPUS  ECCLESm  BOGIENSI  DEDIT. 

This  biiliop  lived  in  the  year  405,  and  pro- 
bably  gave  the  plate  to  fhe  church  of  Bouge 
in  Tourain,  in  France.  It  is  conjeCtured,  that 
it  was  brought  from  thence  during  the  wars 
with  that  country. 

The  plate  was  found  near  the  fcite  of  an 
ancient  feat,  in  the  park,  of  the  lords  Sheffield, 
anceflors  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  called 
Wood -hall.  Dr.  Stukely  fays,  that  the  mote 
remained,  where  it  flood,  in  a valley"  between 
the  lodge  and  the  hill  where  the  plate  was 
found.  This  eflate  was  purchafed  of  them  by 
the  Willoughby s of  Rifley  in  the  year  1587. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  lafl  year  of 
Edward  VI.  was  employed  by  the  king  and 
merchants  of  London  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing difcoveries  of  regions  unknown,  and  par- 
ticularly of  a north-eafl  paffage.  But  unfor- 
tunately both  himfelf  and  his  company  were 
flarved  to  death  in  the  frozen  ocean  nearWard- 
hous,  in  Scandia. 

The  family  of  which  I am  fpeaking,  is  now 
extinCl.  Anchitel  Grey,  fecond  fon  of  Henry 

lord 
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lord  Grey  of  Groby,  married  Mary,  daughter 
and  a co-heirefs  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  of 
Rilley,  bart.  and  relidt  of  .Sir  Thomas  Afton 
of  Afton,  in  Chefhire.  The  fon  died  before 
his  father,  Ind  the  daughter  in  March  1720 
or  1721  unmarried.  She  was  a charitable 
woman,  and  founded  the  free-fchools  inRifley. 

In  the  parifh  of  Sawley  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed  in  different  branches 
of  manufadlure.  There  are  twenty-two  flock- 
ing frames  in  the  liberty  of  Sawley ; twenty- 
one  at  Breafon;  thirty-lix  atWilne  and  Dray- 
cot;  and  eight  at  Long  Eaton.  In  ^hefe  vil- 
lages a fmall  quantity  of  jerfey  and  cotton  is 
like  wife  fpun.  But  the  principal  means  of 
employment  and  fupport  to  the  inhabitants  is 
a cotton  mill,  ereded  at  Sawley  upon  the  fame 
conftrudion  with  that  invented  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright. 

The  ftate  of  population  in  the  parifh  of 
Sawley, 

, In  the  liberty  of  Sawlgy,  - 78  houfes. 

Wilne,  - 1 1 

Draycot,  - 109 

Hopwell,  - q 
Long  Eaton,  105 
Breafon,  - 61 

■ Rifley,  ~ - 38  . . 

Total  in  the  parifh,  406  houfes. 

At 
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At  Hopwell,  in  an  elevated  fituation,  is  the 
feat  of  Tho.  Pares,  efq. 


SANDIACRE,  * 

At  the  time,  when  Doinefday  book  was 
compiled,  there  were  a church  and  prieft  at 
Sandiacre. 

The  living  is  a curacy.  Its  clear  value  is 
23I.  The  prebendary  of  Lichfield  cathedral 
is  patron  and  proprietor. 

The  number  of  hotifes  in  the  parilh  is  about 
fixty-eight. 

Formerly  there  was  a Difienting  place  of 
worlhip  here ; but  it  has  been  taken  down  a 
few  years,  and  its  endowment  transferred  to 
the  Prefbyterian  meeting  at  llkefton. 

WEST  HALLAM. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred.  Its  clear  value  is 
. 34I.  os. 

The  parifii  contains  about  fixty-fix  houfes. 


STANTON  near  DALE.^ 

The  living  is  a curacy ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Dale  abbey  ^ and  Mr.  Thornhill  is  the 
patron. 

The 

• This  parifh  Ihould  have  been  inferted  in  the  deanery  of  Rc- 
pington. 
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The  whole  parifh  of  Stanton  contains  about 
fifty-eight  houfes. 

KIRK  HALLAM. 

Kirk  Hallam  contains  the  hamlet  of  Map- 
per ley. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear  value  is  i il. 
6s.  2d. ; and  yearly  tenths  8s.  n lid.  Sir  Harry 
' Hunloke  is  the  patron.  The  church  was  for- 
merly impropriated  to  Dale  abbey. 

Kirk  Hallam  contains  about  eight  houfes ; 
in  Mapperley  the  number  is  forty- two. 

ILKESTON. 

m 

Ilkefton  contains  the  hamlets  of  Cotmenhay 
and  Little  Hallam.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  a church  at  II- 
kefton.  For  William  de  la  Zouch  was  poflef- 
fed  of  the  manor  and  adyowfon  of  the  church 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Dale  abbey.  Its  clear  value  is  12I.  los.; 
and  yearly  tenths  los.  9-H.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
land is  the  patron. 

Befides  the  church  there  are  two  other 
places  of  worfhip,  one  belonging  to  the  Pref- 
byterians,  and  the  other  to  the  Independents. 

At 
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At  Ilkefton  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ftockings.  A 
few  hands  alfo  derive  their  fubfiftence  from 
working  at  the  colleries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ilkefton  is  a large  village.  The  whole  li- 
berty contains  two  hundred  and  feventy-two 
houfes.  The  number  in  Cotmenhay  is  fixty- 
one ; and  in  Little  Hallam  fixteen. 

HAINOURE,  HEANOR. 

The  parifh  of  Heanor  contains  the  hamlets 
of  Cod  nor,  Lofcoe,  Langley,  Milnhay,  and 
Shipley.  There  was  a church  here  at  the 
time,,  when  Domefday  book  was  compiled. 
From  the  hiftory  of  the  foundation  of  Dale 
abbey  it  feems,  that  there  was  a chapel  as' well 
as  church  at  Heanor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  that  they  belonged  to  the  parifh  of  St. 
Mary  in  the  town  of  Derby.  The  church  was 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  appropri- 
ated to  the  abbey  at  Dale. 

The  living  is  a vicarage.  The  clear  yearly 
value  is  1 61. 12s.  6d.  and  yearly  tenths  i9s.od. 
The  king  is  patron. 

At  CODNOR,  (Coutenore,)  there  was  a 
caflle  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Richard 
de  Grey,  fon  of  Henry,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  had  his  chief  feat  here.  Edward 
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de  Grey  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  II. 
at  Codhor.  He  held  the  caftle  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  capite  as  of 
the  honor  of  Peverel.  In  the  twenty-fixth 
year  of  Edward  III.  the  lord  Grey  of  Codnor 
was  joined  in  commiffion  with  William  D’Ein- 
court  to  command  all  the  knights,  &c.  in 
Nottinghamfhire  and  Derbyfhire,  in  cafe  of 
an  invafion.  King  Henry  V.  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  fent  the  lord  Grey  of  Codnoure 
to  bring  Henry,  the  fon  of  Henry  Hotfpur, 
from  Scotland  into  England. 

Henry  the  laft  of  this  family,  it  is  faid,  was 
much  devoted  to  chymiftry,  and  obtained  a 
licence  for  the  tranfmutation  of  metals.*  Dy- 
ing in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  with- 
out iffue,  he  left  part  of  his  lands  to  his  two^ 
natural  fons,  Richard  and  Henry.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  eftates  went  to  his  aunt  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  married  to  Sir  John  Zouch, 
younger  fon  to  William,  lord  Zouch  of  Har- 
ring worth.  Sir  George  Zouch,  who  died  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
was  poffeffed  of  one  thoufand  acres  of  arable 
land,  one  hundred  of  meadow,  two  thoufand 
of  pafture,  and  one  hundred  of  wood,  which 
he  held  under  the  king  and  queen  in  capite  as 

of 

* He  confirmed  Jiis  father’s  appointment  of  John  Clarke  in  the 
year  1458  to  be  keeper  of  the  parks  of  Codnor  and  Aldercar,  with 
the  falary  of  two-pence  per  day. 
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of  the  honour  of  Peverel.  He  was  fuccceded 
by  Sir  John,  whofe  heir  was  like  wife  Sir  John 
ZoLich.  The  laft  of  the  family  who  refided 
at  Codnor,  was  John  Zouch,  efq;  his  fon. 
From  the  year  1612  to  1622  he  fold  his  land 
and  coal  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  faid, 
tliat  after  he  had  difpofed  of  all  his  property, 
the  family  left  the  kingdom  and  fettled  in 
Ireland. 

Codnor  caftle  is  fituated  on  a high  ground 
and  commands  an  extenfive  profpedt  to  the 
eaft.  It  is  not  poffible  now  to  afcertain  the 
lize  and  extent  of  this  ancient  fortrefs.  But 
from  the  ruined  walls,  which  are  yet  {land- 
ing, and  the  foundations  of  others  which  may 
be  traced  near  them,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  large  building.  At  what  time  it  was  lafl 
inhabited,  I have  not  been  able  to  difcover. 
But  Sir  Streynfham  Mailer,  anceflor  to  the 
prefent  owner  of  it,  refided  here  in  1712;  and 
about  thirty  years  ago  all  the  outer  walls  were 
Handing.  It  is  faid,  that  fix  farm  houfes  with 
other  convenient  buildings  were  afterwards 
raifed  with  the  materials  colledled  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  callle  5 and  that  the  park  be- 
longing to  it  was  divided  into  farms.  The  wall 
on  the  eall  fide  is  yet  Handing  to  a confider- 
able  height.  In  the  infide  are  feveral  recelTes, 
formed  in  a fingular  manner. 

0-2 
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To  the  fouth  was  formerly  a large  fquarc 
court,  from  which  were  two  entrances  or 
gates  into  the  caftle.  The  wall  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  court  is  yet  entire.  In  it  are  two 
large  receftes,  which  I fuppofe,  were  made  ufe 
of  as  watch  houfes. 

On  the  eaft  hde  of  the  caftle  was  a broad, 
deep  ditch,  or  moat,  and  on  the  bank  grew  a 
double  row  of  trees,  which  were  cut  down 
about  fifty  years  ago. 

The  park  belonging  to  the  caftle  was  very 
extenfive.  It  comprehended  about  three  thou- 
fand  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  I have 
been  informed  that  the  lodge  ftood  at  the  place, 
where  Mr.  Hunter’s  houfe  is  fituated. 

The  town  and  liberty  of  Heanor  contains 
twenty-two  houfes ; Heanor-Wood  thirty- 
nine  j Lofco,  and  Codnor  fifty-fix ; Milnhay 
twelve ; and  Langley  twenty-four. 

At  SHIPLEY  is  the  feat  of  Edward  Miller 
Mundy,  efq^  one  of  the  prefent  reprefentatives 
of  the  county  of  Derby. 

Befides  the  hands,  which  are  employed  in 
agriculture,'  a confiderable  number  in  this  pa- 
rifti  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ftock- 
ings,  and  working  the  colleries. 

MORLEGE,  MORLEY. 

The  parifli  of  Morley  includes  the  chapelry 
of  Smalley.  The 
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The  church  at  Morley  was  built  by  Richard 
Statham  about  the  year  1303.  One  of  his 
defcendants,  who  died  in  the  year  1444,  gave 
three  bells  to  it.  At  the  eaft  end  are  feveral 
monumental  infcriptions  to  the  memory  of 
the  Stathams  and  Sacheverels,  antient  lords 
of  the  manor.  In  an  arch  of  the  fouth  wall 
within  the  communion  rail  was,  fome  years 
ago,  the  following  infcription  on  a brafs  label. 
Thou  art  my  brother  or  my  lifter. 

Pray  for  us  a pater  nofter. 

The  living  is  a recftory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St,  Mary.  The  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  13I.  6s.  8d.  and  yearly  tenths 
il.  6s.  8d.  Sacheverel  Pole,  efq;  and  Hugh 
Bateman,  efq;  prefent  by  turns. 

In  the  liberty  of  Morley  the  number  of 
houfes  is  fifty,  and  of  inhabitants  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty. 


The  chapel  at  SMALLEY  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptift. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is 
ninety-eight,  and  of  inhabitants  five  hundred 
and  feven. 

Stainlby  houfe,  in  the  liberty  of  Smalley,  is 
the  feat  of  Edward  Sacheverel  Sitwell,  efq. 
He  is  the  fecond  fon  of  Dr.  Richard  Wilmot, 
redtor  of  Morley,  canon  of  Windfor,  and  bro- 
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ther  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Wilmot  of  Chad- 
defden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Richard  Staunton  Sitwell,  he  changed  his 
name  to  Sitwell.  He  was  fheriff  for  the  county 
of  Derby  in  the  year  1779.  He  married  Lucy, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wheeler,  by  whom 
he  has  three  fons  Edward  Degge,  Simon  Mead, 
and  William ; and  three  daughters  Dorothy 
Wilmot,  Lucy,  and  Jane. 

At  Morley  during  the  lafh  feven  years  previ- 
ous to  the  time,  when  this  account  was  taken, 
the  number  of  marriages  was  thirty-fix ; of 
births  fixty-one;  and  of  burials  thirty-five. 

At  Smalley  during  the  fame  period,  the 
number  of  marriages  was  ten ; of  births  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight;  and  of  burials 
eighty. 

The  large  difproportion  of  weddings,  births, 
and  burials  in  the  two  town  (hips  is  owing  ^to 
the  frequent  marriages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Smalley  at  Morley.  It  fhould  likewife  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  various  religious  fedls  at 
Smalley  whofe  children  are  not  baptized  at  the 
church ; and  that  the  Methodifts  have  a bury- 
ing ground  at  WeftHallam. — Of  the  baptifms 
at  Morley  nine  were  of  children  belonging  to 
other  pariihes,  and  of  burials  fourteen  were  of 
perfons,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  pariih. 
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HORSLEI,  HORSLEY. 

HorQey  contains  the  hamlets  of  Horfley- 
Woodhoufe,  and  Kilburne. 

The  church  was  given  by  Hugh  de  Burun, 
(whofe  anceftor  Raphe  was  lord  of  the  manor 
at  the  Norman  furvey)  to  the  monks  of  Len- 
ton,  in  Nottinghamihire.  So  that  there  was 
a church  here  before  the  time  of  king  John. 
For  the  barony  of  Burun  was  given  by  him  to. 
William  Briwer. 

The  living  at  Horfley  is  a vicarage ; and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement.  Its  clear 
value  is  24I. ; and  yearly  tenths  14s.  6ld.  The 
earl  of  Chefterfield  is  the  patron. 

In  the  liberty  of  Horfley  the  number  of 
houfes  is  one  hundred  and  two ; in  Horfley- 
Woodhoufe  fixty-four  j and  in  Kilburne  fifty. 

In  this  parifh  many  hands  are  employed  in 
the  manufadture  of  {lockings. 

At  Horfley  formerly  flood  a caflle,  called 
fometimes  Horeflan,  and  fometimes  Hareflan 
caflle.  . It  was  built  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  For  in  thefixteenth 
year  of  king  John,  William  Ferrers,  earl  of 
Derby,  was  conflituted  governor  of  it.  In  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  following  reign,  Peter 
de  Montfort,  and*  five  years  afterwards  Hugh 
Defpencer,  enjoyed  this  honour..  In  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  Edward  I.  John  Pipard  had  a 

grant 
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grant  of  it  for  life.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Sir  Ralph  Shirley  was  governor  of 
Horfton  caftle ; and  in  the  twenty-firft  year 
of  the  fucceeding  reign  (Edward  III.)  Henry, 
nephew  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  created 
earl  of  Derby,  obtained  a grant  to  himfelf  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  of  this  fortrefs  with 
the  annual  rent  of  40I.  iffuing  out  of  the  town 
of  Derby.*  John  de  Holland,  third  fon  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Richard  II.  had  a grant  of  Horefton  caftle  for 
life.  In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
Edmund  Hadham,  earl  of  Richmond,  died 
poflefledof  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Horefton. 
In  the  year  1514,  the  caftle  of  Horefton  and 
manor  of  Horfley  were  granted,  in  fpecial  tail, 
to  be  held  by  the  fervice  of  one  knight’s  fee, 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  They 
Avere  part  of  the  reward,  which  was  beftowed 
upon  him  for  the  very  important  fervice,  which 
he  had  rendered  the  king  during  his  expedition 
into  France,  having  prevented  the  incurfion 
of  the  Scots,  and  defeated  them  at  Flodden, 
near  the  Cheviot  hills.  On  this  remarkable 
occafion  one  archbifhop,  two  biftiops,  four 
abbots,  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  about 
ten  thoufand  men  were  flain,  and  their  whole 
artillery  taken.  Upon  the  attainder  of  the  fon 
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of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  thefc  poffeffions  moft 
probably  efcheated  to  the  crown,  and  were 
granted  to  fome  of  the  Stanhope  family.  At 
lead;  Thomas  Stanhope  was  poffefled  of  the 
caftle  in  the  tenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
At  what  time  it  was  deftroyed,  I have  not 
been  able  to  difcover.  At  prefent  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  ruins  is  vilible.  The  fcite  of  it 
belongs  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield. 

BRAlDESHALEy  BREADSALL. 

Breadfall  is  a fmall  parhh,  confiding  of  a 
fingle  hamlet. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqued  there 
were  a church  and  a pried  here. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  28I.  2S.  8d.  and  yearly  tenths 
2I.  1 6s.  3l-d.  Sir  Henry  Harpur  is  the  patron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Breadfall  is  fifty- 
eight.  Though  the  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  we  meet  with  a 
few  docking-frames  in  the  village ; and  feveral 
children  go  to  work  at  the  cotton-mill  at 
Derley. 

At  this  place  was  a houfe  of  Friers  Here- 
mites,  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
III.  It  afterwards  became  a fmall  priory  of 
the  order  of  St.  Audin,  and  was  dedicated  to 
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the  holy  Trinity.  It  was  endowed  with  one 
melTuage  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Horfley 
and  Horefton;^  with  tenements  in  Derby, 
Chaddefden,  Spondon,  Duffield,  Windley, 
Breadfall,  Morley,  and  Hazzlewood  with 
tenements  in  Mugginton,  and  a moiety  of  the 
church.  § 

The  priory  of  Breadfall  was  alfo  endowed 
with  three  meffuages,  two  cottages  and  eleven 
acres  of  land  in  Derby  j with  one  cottage  and 
eight  acres  of  land  in  Chaddefden ; with  one 
toft  and  two  acres  of  meadow-land,  and  ten 
acres  of  pafture  in  Windley  ^ with  one  toft  and 
two  acres  of  land  in  Breadfall  j and  with  one 
acre,  and  a rood  of  land  in  Hazlewood. 

Y et  at  the  diffolution  the  yearly  revenue  of  all 
thefe  polTeffions  amounted  to  only  1 3I.  os.  8d. 
total,  or  lol.  17s.  9d.  clear.  The  priory  at 
Breadfall  was  granted  in  the  hxth  year  of  Ed- 
■vard  VI.  to  Henry,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

ALLES7REE,  ALLESTRY. 

The  living  is  a donative  curacy ; and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  The  clear 
value  is  5I.  os.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Der- 
ley  abbey.  And  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  is  the 
patron. 

For-C^ 

* Pat.  2d  Edward  III.— — f Pat.  15th  Rich.  II. § Pat.  2d 
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Formerly  there  was  at  Alleftry  a feat  belong- 
ing to  a branch  of  the  Mundy  family ; but  now 
fcarcely  a veftige  of  it  is  to  be  feen. 

Alleftry  contains  about  twenty-one  houfes. 

DUUELLE,  DUFFIELD. 

The  parilh  of  Duffield  is  very  extenfive.  It 
comprehends  the  chapelries  of  Fleage,  Belper, 
Holebrook,  and  Turnditch  j and  the  hamlets 
of  Makeney,  Hazzlewood,  Windley,  Shottle, 
and  Poftern. 

From  Domefday  book  it  appears,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft  there  were 
a church  and  a prieft  here.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  3 and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Alkmund.  It  formerly  belonged,  to  the  col- 
lege of  Newark,  in  Leicefterlhire,.  Its  clear 
value  is  27I.  and  yearly  tenths  i6s.  5d.  The 
bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  is  patron. 

The  Prelbyterians  and  Methodifts  have  alfo 
each  of  them  a place  of  worftiip  here. 

Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
William  the  conqueror  gave  the  tithe  of  Duf- 
field, excepting  a third  part  of  the  church,  to 
the  priory  at  T utbury. 

At  the  north-weft  end  of  the  town  once 
ftood,  on  a rifing  ground,  a caftle,  which  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Ferrers,  earls  ofDerby. 
But  it  was  deftroyed  early  in  the  fourteenth 
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century.  For  Robert  de  Ferrers,  the  fecond 
earl,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Flenry  II.  hearing,  that  the  territories  of  the 
king  ill  France  were  invaded  by  the  adherents 
of  young  Henry,  whom  his  father  caufed  to 
be  crowned  during  his  own  life,  joined  in  re- 
bellion againft  his  fovereign,  and  manned  his 
caftle  at  Huffield.  However  Ibme  time  after- 
ward to  obtain  the  pardon  and  favour  of  the 
king,  he  furrendered  his  fortrefs  to  him,  and 
he  commanded  it  to  be  immediately  demolifh- 
ed.  This  order  was  carried  into  execution  in 
Augufl  1325. 

Formerly  there  was  a very  large  foreft  at 
Duffield.  This  likewife  belonged  to  the  earls 
of  Derby.  For  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of 
Henry  III.  William  de  Ferrers  gave  to  the 
monks  of  Tutbury,  for  the  health  of  the  foul 
of  Agnes  his  wife,  and  thofe  of  his  anceftors, 
tythe  of  all  his  pannage,  venifbn,  honey,  and 
rent  arifing  out  of  the  foreft  of  Duffield.  Wil- 
liam lord  Haftings,  who  was  beheaded  by  king 
Richard  III.  was  conftable  of  Tutbury,  chief 
forefter  of  Duffield,  and  furveyor  of  that  honor 
vt'ith  the  fee  of  1 2I.  a year  for  life. 

Duffield  once  belonged  alfo  to  the  earls  of 
Lancafter.  The  daughter  of  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancafter,  fecond  fon  of  king  Henry  III.  had 
tor  her  dower  befides  other  lands  in  Derby- 
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iliire,  the  manor,  the  advowfon  of  the  church, 
and  the  whole  foreft  of  Duffield. 

The  village  of  Duffield  is  fituated  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Derwent.  It  contains  fe- 
veral  good  houfes,.and  is  generally  admired  by 
thofe,  who  pafs  through  it. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  liber- 
ty is  two  hundred  and  eight ; and  of  inhabi- 
tants fcven  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

MAKENEY,  a fmall  hamlet  adjoining, 
contains  twenty-three  houfes,  and  ninety-eight 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Strutt  has  lately  eredted  here  , 
a very  large  cotton  mill  upon  the  fame  con- 
flrudlion  with  that,  invented  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  This  machine  affords  employ- 
ment to  many  hands  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  chapel  at  BEEPER  (Beaupoire)  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  5 and  its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  3I.  os.  6d. ; and  yearly  tenths 
6s.  od. — Here  are  alfo  two  Diffenting  meet- 
ings. 

The  houfes  in  the  whole  liberty  amount  to 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  this  num- 
ber is  daily  increafing.  Every  year,  almoft 
every  month,  new  houfes  are  rifing  up.  This 
rapid  increafe  in  the  ftate  of  population  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  eredlion  of  two  large  cot- 
ton 
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ton  mills  in  the  village  by  Mr.  Strutt.  Theie 
machines  alone  afford  employment  to  about 
fix  hundred  hands,  principally  women,  and 
children. 

Another  branch  of  bufmefs  carried  on  in 
Belper  is  the  manufacture  of  nails.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  employ  about  two  hundred  hands,  but 
is  in  a declining  ftate. 

In  this  village  there  are  alfo  a few  ftocking- 
frames,  which  are  chiefly  employed  by  the 
hofiers  in  Derby. 

Upon  the  bridge,  which  is  built  over  the 
river  Derwent  at  this  place,  are  fixed  the  arms 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  whom  it  is  fiappofed  to 
have  been  built. 

The  clear  value  of  the  eftabliflied  chapel  at 
HEAGE  is  lol.  There  is  alfo  a diffenting 
meeting  at  this  place. 

The  whole  liberty  contains  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  houfes.  -A-confiderable  number  of 
hands  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ftockings. 

Some  years  ago  a fmall  chapel  was  built  at 
HOLBROOK,  and  endowed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bradfhaw. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is 
eighty-four ; and  of  inhabitants  four  hundred 
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and  five. Holbrook  is  the  feat  of  Jofeph 

Bagaley  Bradlhaw,  efq. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  SHOTTLE  and 
POSTERN  is  one  hundred  and  feven.  And 
in  HAZLEWOOD  and  WINDLEY  about 
twenty. 

At  TURNDITCH  there  is  a chapel.  The 
clear  value  is  4I. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  hamlet  is 
about  thirty. 


CRICE,  CRICH. 

The  firfl  notice,  which  I have  met  with, 
of  a church  at  Crich  is  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  when  Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby, 
gave  it  to  the  abbey  at  Derley. — The  living  is 
a vicarage  5 and:  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  Its  value  is  lol.  iis.  and  yearly  tenths 
13s.  id.  Sir  Woolfton  Dixey  is  impropriator. 

In  the  forty-fecond  year  of  Edward  III. 

a chauntry  was  founded  in  the  church. 

The  town  and  liberty  of  Crich  contains 
about  eighty-feven  houfes ; Codington  nine- 
teen; Fritchley  thirty-fix  ; Wheatcroft  nine- 
teen ; Edge  Moor  fourteen  ; Weffington 
twenty-nine;  and  Tanfley  twenty-nine. 

At  the  laft  of  thefe  places  a cotton  mill  was 
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a few  years  ago  ereded  according  to  the  model 
of  that,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported  by  the 
working  of  lead  mines,  burning  of  lime-ftone, 
and  the  manufacture  of  {lockings.  In  the  lafl 
branch  of  bufmefs  about  eighteen  hands  arc 
employed. 

Afew  years  ago  a collection  of  ancient  coins 
was  found  near  Crich.  I have  feen  three,  the 
legends  of  which  fhew,  that  they  were  Ramp- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Adrian,  and 
Dioclefian. 

PENCRIZ,  PENTRIDGE. 

Pentridge  contains  the  hamlet  of  Rippley. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Matthew.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  Derley  abbey.  Its  clear  value  is 
12I.  5s.  od.  and  yearly  tenths  12s.  od.  The 
duke  of  Devonfhire  is  the  patron. 

Waingriffin  this  parifh  was  given  by  Ralph 
Fitz-Stephen  to  the  knights  hofpitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  for  the  ereClion  of  a houfe 
of  that  order  at  this  place. 

Pentridge  and  Rippley  formed  part  of  the 
endowments  of  Derley  abbey.  In  the  former 
the  number  of  houfes  is  about  ninety ; and  in 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  forty. 
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The  inhabitants  derive  their  fupport  chiefly 
from  the  working  of  the  collieries,  and  the  ma- 
nufadlure  of  fltockings. 

Both  at  Pentridge  and  at  Rippley  the  diflTen- 
ttrs  have  a meeting-houfe.  i 

BLACKWELL. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  ^ and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Werburgh.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  priory  of  Thurgarton,  in  Not- 
tingham flii  re'.  ' The  clear  value  is  1.2I.  os.  and 
yearly  tenths  10s.  5d.  The  duke  of  Devon- 
fliire  is  patron.  , 

- The  whole  parifli,  which  is  a Angle  hamlet, 
contains  about  feventy-three  houfes.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  afcertained 
with  greater  accuracy,  and  is  found  to  be  three 
hundred  and  feventy- eight.  There  are  in  it 
about  twenty  Aocking  frames.  A conAdera- 
ble  number  of  hands  are  alfo  employed  in 
working  a large  colliery  at  this  place. 

BRAMPTON. 

The  living  is  a curacy ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  King  Henry  II.  gave 
it  with  all  its  appurtenances  to  the  cathedral  at 
Lincoln  ; and  the  dean  is  now  the  patron. — 
The  church  contains  feveral  antient  monu- 
ments and  infcriptions,  which  chiefly  relate  to 
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the  family  of  Clarke  of  Somerfil.  There  is  one 
alfo  for  the  family  of  Milward  of  Eaton-dove- 
dale,  in  the  parifh  of  Doveridge. 

The  parilh  of  Brampton  is  very  extenfive. 
It  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hoLifes.  In  that  part  of  it,  which  lies  near  to 
the  town  of  Chefterfield,  there  has  lately  been 
a confiderable  increafe  in  population.  This  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  iron  works,  which  have 
been  eredled  in  this  fituation. 

This  part  of  Derby  (hire  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
ably healthful.  I am  informed,  that  from  the 
grave-ftones  in  the  church-yard  it  appears, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  particularly  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  their  great  longevity. 
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SECT.  III. 


DEANERY  of  CASTILLAR. 

CHELARDESrOM,  CHELLASTON. 


H E living  is  a donative  curacy  3 and  the 


church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  of  Dale.  In  the 
church  is  a raifed  tomb  with  this  infcription 
upon  it,  Barredon  quondam  Cappelanus,  A.D. 
M,D,XXIIIJ.  cujus  aio  propitietur  Deus. — 
Amen. 

Chellaftoii  is  a fmall  farming  village,  and 


/ 

contains  about  forty-two  houfes. 


EGHINlVNE,  EGGINTON. 

There  were  a church  and  prieft  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft. — The  living  is 
a redtory  5 and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Wilfrid.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is 
SI.  2S.  8M.  and  yearly  tenths  i6s.  3M.  It  is 
in  the  gifts  of  Sir  Henry  Every,  and  Sacheverel 
Pole,  efq. 
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The  parifli  contains  about  fifty-one  houfes, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported  by 
agriculture. 

Walcheline  de  Ferraries,  fon  of  William 
Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  and  of  Margaret  Peve- 
rel  his  wife,  lived  at  Egginton.  It  is  at  prc- 
fent  the  feat  of  Sir  Henry  Every. 

In  the  year  1736  afire  confumed  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  houfe,  in  which  the  Rev.  Sir  Simon 
Every  then  refided.  The  late  Sir  Edward  made 
confiderable  additions  to  the  houfe  which  was 
re-built,  when  this  accident  happened. 

The  family  of  Eviery  is  faid  to  have  origi- 
nally come  from  Somerfetflaire.  Sir  Simon, 
who  was  created  a baronet  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
feventeenth.  year  of  his  reign,  was  born  at 
Chard.  He  married  the  eldefl:  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  of  Sir  Harry  Leigh  of  Egginton,  knt. 
He  had  by  her  two  foils.  One  of  them,  who 
was  an  officer. in  the  army,  was  feated  at  Bur- 
ton, and  died  without  legitimate  ilTue.  The 
other  fpn.  Sir  Henry  Every,  married  Vere, 
eldefl  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  knight, 
mafler  of  the  Revels  to  king  Charles  II.  By 
her  he  had  fix  fons,  and  four  daughters. 
Henry  and  John,  the.  eldefl  fons,  each  married 
twice,  but  died  without  iffue.  Simon,  the 
third  fon,  who  lived  at  Naumby,  Lincoln - 
fliire,  upon  the  deceafe  of  his  brothers,  re- 
moved. 
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moved  to  Egginton.  He  married  Mary,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joflma  Clarke  of  Somer- 
by,  and  prebend  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  had 
five  fons,  and  feven  daughters.  He  died  in 
the  year  1753,  aged  ninety-five.  Henry,  his 
eldefi;  fon,  was  fiieriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the 
year  1748.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Ibbetfon  of  Leeds,  efq;  but  died  in  the  year 
1755,  without  iffue.  He  was  fucceeded  in 
title  and  eftate  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Every,  who  alfo  died  without  iffue.  Upon 
his  deceafe,  the  title  and  eflate  were  claimed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Every,  an  attorney  in  Derby. 
He  was  faid  to  be  defcended  from  a natural  fon 
of  captain  Every,  who  was  feated  at  Burton  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Sir  Edward  Every 
ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  Derbyfhire  in  the 
year  1780,  and  died  in  the  year  1785.  He 
has  left  feveral  children  ; the  eldeft  of  whom 
is  the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Every,  a minor. 

MERSrUNE,  MARSTON. 

There  were  a prieft  and  a church  here  at  ^ 
the  time,  when  Domefday  book  was  compiled. 
The  living  is  a vicarage;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  clear  value  is  7I. 
15s.  zH.  and  yearly  tenths  15s.  bid.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  of  Tutbury ; and 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire  is  the  patron. 
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The  whole  parifh,  which  includes  the  ham- 
lets of  Marfton,  Hilton,  Hatton,  and  Horn, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  houfes. 

SUDBERIEy  SUDBURY. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  a prieft  at  Sudbury.  The 
livins;  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is  dedicated 
to  All-faints.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
priory  at  T utbury ; and  its-  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  14I.  13s.  Hd.  and  yearly  tenths  il. 
9s.  3ld.  .Lord  Vernon  is  the  patron. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Sudbury  belonged 
to  the  Montgomery  family.  For,  in  the-fe- 
venteenth  year  of  his  reign,  William  de  Mont- 
gomery died,  poffefled  of,  the  manor  of  Sudbury 
and  the  advowfon  of  the  church.  But  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  they  became  the  property 
of  the  Vernon  family.  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
who  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
a fon,  Ralph,  and  three  daughters,  Dorothy,' 
Ann,  and  Helen.  But  the  fon  dying  without 
ilTue,  his  eftates  was  divided  amongft  his  lif- 
ters. To  Elene,  the  youngeft,  were  allotted 
the  manor  of  Sudbury,  and  divers  other  lord- 
fliips  and  lands ; and  by  her  marriage  to  Sir 
John  Vernon,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon  of 
Haddon,  Sudbury  defcended  to  its  prefent  pof- 
feflbr. 
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The  houfe,  which  is  now  the  feat  of  lord 
Vernon,  was  built  by  Mary,  the  widow  of 
John  Vernon,-  efq;  who  was  the  grandfon  of 
the  above  Sir  John  Vernon.  She  died  in  the 
year  1622,  and  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  her  * 
age ; but  it  does  not  appear  at  what  particular 
time  die  built  the  hall. 

Tho’  the  feat  of  lord  Vernon  be  an  ancient 
manfion,  yet  feveral  of  the  apartments  are  fitted 
up  in  a neat  and  elegant  manner.  In  the  din- 
ing-room are  fome  good  paintings ; particularly 
the  Grecian  daughter,  the  rape  of  tlie  Sabines, 
Sloth  and  induftry,  &c. — In  the  parlour  are 
feveral  family  pictures. — In  the  with-drawing- 
room,  lord  and  lady  Effingham  Howard,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Mary  Magdalen, — In  the  library  is 
an  excellent  painting  of  the  Mifer ; it  is  faid 
to  be  a copy  of  the  pidlure  at  Windfor-caftle. 
— Common  parlour,  family  pidlures. — Stair- 
cafe,  the  battle  of  Alexander. — Gallery,  three 
of  king  Charles’s  favourites,  lord  Cromwell, 
Sir  George  Vernon,  and  lord  Strafford. 

The  family  of  Vernon  is  of  great  antiquity. 
They  are  defcended  from  the  lords  of  Vernon, 
in  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Richard  de  Ver- 
non, lord  of  Vernon  accompanied  William  the 
conqueror  in  his  expedition  for  the  reduction 
of  England  ; and  was  one  of  the  feven  barons 
created  by  Hugh  Lupus,  to  whom  that  prince, 
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his  unde,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 
granted  the  county  Palatine  of  Chefter.  Sir 
Ralph  de  Vernon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  on  that  account  was  filled  the  long 
liver. 

Sir  William  de  Vernon,  another  branch  of 
the  family  of  Vernon,  was  chief  juflice  of 
Chefler  in  the  reien  of  Edward  III.  From 
him  was  defcended  Sir  Henry  Vernon  of  Elad- 
don,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  It 
was  Sir  John  Vernon,  his  fourth  fon,  who 
married  Helen,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heireffes  of  Sir  John  Montgomery  of  Cubley. 
His  fon,  Henry,  was  the  father  of  John  Ver- 
non of  Sudbury,  efq;  who  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton  of  Pillaton- 
hall,  Staffordfliire.  They  died  without  iffue, 
and  each  bequeathed  legacies  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  of  the  parifh. 

Henry,  another  grandfon  of  Sir  John  Ver- 
non, by  his  wife  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Heveningham,  knt.  had  iffue  Sir 
George  Vernon,  who  marrying  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Vernon  of  Hilton,  efq;  had  by 
her  four  fons,  and  feven  daughters.  Henry, 
his  eldefl  fon,  married  Muriel,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Sir  George  Vernon  of  Haflington,  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas.  At  his  death,  in 
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the  year  1658,  he  left  ilTue  four  Tons.  ‘George, 
his  eldeft  fon  and  heir,  \vas  born  in  the  year 
1635,  and  married  three  wives.  By  the  laft, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  merchant  in 
London,  he  had  ilTue  a fon  and  two  daughters. 

Henry  Vernon,  efq;  the  fon,  reprefented 
the  county  of  Stafford  in  the  fourth  parliament 
of  Great- Britain,  and  married  Ann,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bigot,  efq;  by  Mary  his 
wife,  lifter  of  Peter  Venables,  the  laft  baron 
Kinderton. 

George  Venables  Vernon,  their  only  fon, 
reprefented  the  city  of  Lichfield  in  the  feventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  parliaments  of  Great-Britain, 
and  the  borough  of  Derby  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh.  In  May  1762,  his  prefent  majefty 
was  gracioudy  pleafed  to  raife  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a peer  of  Great-Britain  by  the  ftile  and 
title  of  lord  Vernon,  baron  of  Kinderton,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford.  His  lordlhip  married 
three  times.  By  his  firft  wife,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heirefs  of  Thomas,  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  he  had  three  fons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters ; by  the  fecond,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lee  of  Harpwell,  in  BuckinghamfliirG  bart, 
he  had  no  ilfue;  but  by  the  third,  fifter  of 
Simon,  earl  of  Harcourt,  he  had  iffue  three 
fons,  and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  the  year 
1780. 

George 
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George  Venables,  theeldeft  fon,  is  the  pre- 
fent  lord  Vernon.  He  was  born  in  1735,  and 
in  the  year  1773  reprefented  in  parliament  the 
county  of  Glamorgan.  He  has  been  married 
twice.  His  firft  wife  was  Louifa,  daughter 
and  foie  heirefs  of  Bulfy,  lord  Manfel.  By  her 
now  deceafed,  he  had  one  child,  a daughter, 
named  Louifa,  who  in  the  year  1786  died  in 
the  fouth  of  France.  His  lordflaip  married, 
in  the  fame  year,  for  his  fecond  wife  Mifs 
Fauquair  of  London,  ‘by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters. 

In  the  liberty  of  Sudbury  the  number  of 

houfes  is  about  fifty-three. Hill  Somerfal, 

which  belongs  to  the  fame  parifla,  contains 
about  thirteen  houfes. 

> 

DUBRIGE,  DOVEBRIDGE,  DOVERIDGE. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  a pried;  here. — The  living 
is  a vicarage.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert  j and  was  given  by  Henry,  earl  Fer- 
rers, to  the  priory  of  Tutbury.  Its  value  in 
the  king’s  books  is  12I.  2S.  id.;  and  yearly 
tenths  il.  4s.  2^d.  The  duke  of  Devonfhire 
is  the  patron. 

Doveridge  was  held  by  Edwine,  the  ninth 
and  laft  earl  of  Mercia,  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.  But  this  prince  being  betrayed 
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and  (lain,  it  was  given  to  Henry  de  Ferrers. 
Berta,  his  wife  founded  a priory  at  Tutbury 
in  Staffordfliire,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  of 
confiderable  value  in  Doveridge.  When  this 
religious  houfe  was  dilfolved  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  thefe  lands  were  granted  to  Sir 
William  Cavendilh. 

In  Auguft  21,  1783,  the  pari fh  of  Dove- 

ridge  contained  one  hundred  and  forty-five  fe- 

parate  dwellings,  and  feven  hundred  and  fifty 

inhabitants.  Of  this  number  were  three  hun- 

\ 

dred  and  feven  heads  of  families,  fifty-two  men 
fervants,  and  forty-five  women  fervants ; one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  male,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty-nine  female  children,  and  eleven 
boarders. 

In  the  year  1695,  it  appears  from  a poll  tax 
book,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  five  hun- 
dred and  fix.  So  that  population  has  increafed 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  perfons  in  the 
fpace  of  eighty-eight  years. 

At  Doveridge  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Henry  Ca- 
vendifii.  The  fituation  is  excellent : It  Hands 
upon  a rifing  ground,  and  commands  a view 
of  the  town  of  Uttoxeter,  of  the  river  Dove, 
the  rich  pafiures  which  extend  along  its  bank, 
and  of  a range  of  diftant  hills  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  vallev.  The  houfe  is  modern  and 
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handfome.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laid  on 
the  fixth  of  July  1769. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  afcertainln^  the 
origin  of  this  family.  The  firil  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Cavendifh,  whom  I have  been  able 
to  difcover,  as  feated  at  Doveridge,  is  William 
Cavendifh,  efq;  who  was  flieriff  for  Derby- 
fhire  in  the  year  1591.  He  was,  I apprehend, 
the  nephew'^  of  Sir  William  Cavendiffi,  ancef- 
tor  of  the  duke  ofDevonfhire.  But  this  branch 
of  the  family  foon  became  extindt  5 for  his  fons 
are  faid  to  have  died  without  iffue.  It  there- 
fore becomes  neceffary  either  to  fuppofe,  that 
one  of  them  had  a natural  fon,  and  that  from 
thence  is  defcended  the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Ca- 
vendiffi , or  to  derive  his  origin  from  the  ille- 
gitimate iffue  of  fome  other  perfon  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Cavendiffi.  If  we  purfue  the  latter 
method,  it  feems  more  probable,  that  we  ffiall 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

Henry  Cavendiffi,  efq;  the  eldeff  fon  of  Sir 
William  Cavendiffi,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, was  feated  at  Tutbury.  He  married 
Grace,  the  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Shrewfbury, 
but  died,  in  the  year  1616,  without  legitimate 
iffiie.  This  feems  to  imply  that  he  had  iffue 
of  fome  other  kind ; and  it  appears  not  impro- 
bable, that  Henry  Cavendiffi,  efq;  who  was 

ffierifF 
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IherifF  for  Derbyfliire  in  the  year  1608,  was 
his  natural  fon.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Francis 
CavendilF,  whom  I fuppofe  to  have  been  his 
fon.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  hrft  , 
wife,  Dorothy  the  daughter  of  John  Bullock 
of  Darley,  efq;  in  this  county,  he  had  only 
one  child,  a daughter.  He  afterwards  married 
Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Broughton 
of  Broughton,  in  Stafiordfliire,  efq;  by  whom 
he  had  ilfue  two  fons,  Henry  and  Charles.  He 
died  and  was  interred  in  the  church  at  Dove- 
bridge,  in  the  year  1650.  tienry,  the  elder 
fon,  married  Mary,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Sir 
Timothy  Tyrrell  of  Shotover,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  knt.  and  by  her  he  had  four  fons  and 
eleven  daughters.  He  died  in  the  year  1698. 
Two  of  his  fons,  Henry  and  Charles  died 
young,  and  John,  another  fon,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  What  was  the  nartie  of 
his  furviving  fon  and  heir,  I am  not  able  to 
determine  with  certainty.  But,  I believe,  it 
was  William.  His  heir,  and  fuccelfor  was 
Henry  Cavendidi,  efq.  He  was  flieriff  for 
Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1741.  He  was,  two 
years  afterwards,  appointed  colledtor  for  Cork, 
in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
revenue  in  that  kingdom.  In  Auguft  1747 
he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  excife,  and  in  lefs  than  two  years  one  of  the 
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commiffioncrs  and  governors  of  all  other  reve- 
nues in  Ireland.  He  was  alfo  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a baronet  in  the  year  1755.  At  his 
deceafe  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eftate 
by  his  fon,  'the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Cavendifh, 
who  in  1757  married  Mifs  Bradfhaw  of  Cork. 
By  her  he  has  four  fons,  Richard,  George,  Au- 
guftas,  and  Frederick,  and  feveral  daughters. 

At  Eaton-Hall  in  the  liberty  of  EATON- 
DOVEDALE,  and  parifh  of  Doveridge,  lived 
Sir  Thomas  Milward,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter, 
who  entertained  king  Charles  I.  The  houfe 
is  now  in  ruins.  Over  the  door  is  placed  the 
following  infcription ; V.  T.  placet  Deo  fic 
omnia  hunt,  anno  Domini  1576,  Junii  12. 

SUMERSALE,  SOMERSALL. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Its  clear  value  is 
30I.  5s.  and  yearly  tenths  9s.  lod.  The  earl 
of  Chefterfield  is  the  patron. 

The  parifh  conlifts  of  the  hamlets  of  Church 
Somerfall,  and  Herbert  Somerfall.  It  contains 
only  feventeen  houfes. 

The  houfe  of  Richard  Fitzherbert,  efq; 
which  Hands  in  the  latter  liberty,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  with  materials,  which  were 
colleded  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  manlion, 
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belonging  the  Montgomery  family  and  fituated 
near  the  church  at  Cubley. 

COB  LEI,  CUBLEY. 

There  were  a pried:  and  a church  here  at  the 
time  when  Domefday  book  was  compiled.-— 
The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  13I.  i6s.  3d.  and  yearly  tenths 
il.  7s.  yid.  The  earl  of  Chefterfield  is  the 
patron. 

In  the  liberty  of  Cubley  the  number  of  houfes 
is  lixty.  From  a comparative  view  of  the  bap- 
tifms  and  burials,  population  in  this  parifh 
appears  to  be  in  a very  flourifhing  Hate. 

MARSTON  MONTGOMERY  is  a cha- 
pelry  belonging  to  Cubley,  and  contains  about 
feventy-one  houfes.  The  chapel  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles. 

At  Marfton  the  fcite  of  the  houfe,  in 
which  the  family  of  Montgomery  lived,  is 
(hewn.  It  is  faid,  that  dame  Margaret  Stan- 
hope was  the  laft,  who  inhabited  it.  From  its 
ruins  was  built  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Wilfon  in  the 
year  1659. 

In  this  part  of  Derbyfhire  no  manufadture 
is  carried  on,  and  the  inhabitants  confequently 
rely  upon  agriculture  for  employment  and 
fupport.  iBO/- 
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BOILESllJjXt,  BOYLSTON. 

The  living  is  a rectory  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptid.  Its  clear 
value  is  49I.  os.  and  yearly  tenths  1 2S.  old. 

The  parhli  of  Boylfton  contains  about  fifty 
houfes. 

SUBTVNE,  SUTTON  ON  THE  HILL. 

There. were  a prielt  and  a church  here  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft. — The  liv- 
ing is  a vicarage  and  the  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael.  Its  clear  yearly  value  is  4I. 
1 6s.  8d.  and  yearly  tenths  9s.  8d.  Rowland 
Cotton,  efq;  is  the  patron. 

The  whole  parifii  contains  about  feventy- 
cight  houfes. — The  number  in  the  liberty  of 
Sutton  is  twenty-four ; in  Afh  five  ; in  Cro- 
potop  twelve ; in  Oflefton  twenty-five ; and  in 
Thurvafton  eleven. 

The  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  agri- 
culture for  employment  and  fupport;  there 
being  no  manufadlure  in  this  part,  of  the 
county.  , . . , 


ETEWELLE,  ETWALL. 

At  the  tirne  when  Domefday  book  was 
compiled  there  were  a prieft  and  a church  at 
Etwall.  John  of  Gaunt  granted  licence  to 
Sir  William  Finchenden,  knt.  and  Richard  de 
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Ravenfer,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  to  give  the 
manor  of  Etwall  to  Beauvale  priory,  to  pray 
for  the  foul  of  the  faid  Sir  William  whilft  he 
lived,  and  the  fouls  of  him  and  his  \vife  after 
their  deaths. — The  church  at  Etwall  was  once 
part  of  the  endowments  of  the  priory  at  Wel- 
beck.  It  was  given  in  the  reign  of'  king  Ste- 
phen, by  Thomas  Cukeney,  who  was  the 
founder  of  this  religious  houfel 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  81.  os.  and  yearly  tenths  i6s.  • The 
impropriator  is  Rowland  Cotton,  efq. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  an  hofpital  was 
founded  at  Etwall  by  Sir  John  Port.  In  the 
year  1557  he  left  lands  for  the  eredlion  and 
endowment  of  this  hofpital,  and  the  free- 
fchool  at  Repton.  It  was  at  firfl  built  for  the 
reception  and  fupport  of  only  fix  perfons ; but 
in  confequence  of  the  increafed  value  of  the 
lands,  it  has  been  confiderably  enlarged.  It 
was  taken  down  and  re-built  in  the  year  1680 
upon  fuch  a plan,  that  it  will  now  accommo- 
date fixteen  perfons. — The  government  of  this 
hofpital  is  veiled  in  the  heirs  of  Sir  John  Port. 
Thefe  are  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  earl  of 
Chellerfield,  and  Sir  William  Gerrard., 

At  Etwall  is  the  feat  of  Rowland  Cotton, 
efq.  He  is  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  ref- 
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pedlable  family.  His  father  Rowland  Cotton, 
efq;  reprefented  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  par- 
liament, and  died  in  the  year  1753. 

The  number  'of  houfes  in  the  whole  liberty 
is  about  fifty-four,  befides  the  hofpital,  which 
confifts  of  lixteen  diflinft  dwellings.  In  this 
parifli  there  are  two  other  hamlets;  Burnafton, 
f Burnalejionji  containing  about  thirty-two 
houfes ; and  Barrowcoat  f Berwadefcote ) four 
houfes. 

BROCrON,  CHURCH  BROUGHTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  clear  value  is 
17I.  los.  and  yearly  tenths  . Accord- 

ing to  Edlon,  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  pri-. 
ory  of  Tutbury.  Robert de Ferrers,  thefecond 
earl  of  Derby,  gave  the  village  of  Brodloh  to 
this  religious  houfe.^ 

This  parifh  contains  forty-eight  houfes. 

DALEBIRT,  DALBURY. 

’■  The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  priory  at  Trentham.  Rowland  Cotton, 
efq;  is  the  patron. 

The  parifh  ofDalbury  contains  about  thirty- 
feven  houfes. 

TRUS- 
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TRUSLEY. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  value  is  40I.  osi 
and  yearly  tenths  10s.  8d.  Mrs.  Wilmot  is 
the  patronefs.  •> 

It  is  a fmall  parifli,  containing  Y)n]y  ten 
houfes. 

At  Trufley  once  relided  for  a confiderable 
period  a refpedtable  family  of  the  name  of  Coke. 
Sir  Francis,  who  lived  here  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  I.  had  a brother,  John,  who  was 
fecretary  of  ftate  in  this  king’s  reign.  He  fpent 
many  years  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
acquired  fuch  high  reputation  by  his  learning, 
that  he  was  chofen  public  profeflbr  of  Rheto- 
ric. ’ He  afterwards  travelled  beyond  feas  in 
company  with  a perfon  of  quality.  Upon  his 
return  he  retired  into  the  country  as  a private 
gentleman.  After  he  was  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years  he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  the 
navy,  then  mafter  of  requefts,  and  in  the  year 
1620  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  alfo  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  reprefented  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  two  parliaments. 

Sir  John  Coke  made  a confiderable  figure  in 
the  third  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  In  the 
important  bufinefs,  tranfadled  at  this  time,  he 
appears  to  have  condudted  himfelf  with  fuch 
moderation,  that  he  did  not  incur  the  difplea- 
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fure  of  the  houfe  of  Commons.  Though  he 
was  often  obliged  to  deliver,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, meffages,  which  were  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  members,  he  took  care  to  do 
it  with  a difcretion  and  lenity  which  fecured 
him  from  perfonal  refentment.  After  having 
continued  fecretaryof  State  about  twenty  years, 
he  was  removed  to  make  room  for  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  died  on  the  eighth  of  September, 
1644. 

Sir  Francis  Coke  had  another  brother,  nam- 
ed 'George.  He  was  fucceffively  bifhop  of 
Briftol  and  Hereford.  He  was  involved  in 
the  fame  condemnation  with  the  reft  of  his 
brethren  the  biihops  for  fubfcribing  the  pro- 
teft  in  parliament  in  prefervation  of  their  pri- 
vileges. He  died  in  low  circumftances  on  the 
tenth  of  December  1646. 

BARCTUNE,  BARTON. 

There  were  a prieft  and  a church  here  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft. — The  liv- 
ing is  a redlory.  Its  clear  yearly. value  is  20I. 
and  yearly  tenths  9s.  iid.  Samuel  Crompton, 
efqj  is  the  patron. 

The  parifti  of  Barton  contains  only  five 
houfes. 

It  once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Le  Blunt. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  king  Richard  II.  Walter 
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le  Blunt  obtained  a charter  for  free  Warren  in 
all  his  demefne  lands  at  Alkemonton,  Sapper- 
ton,  and  Hollington.  William  le  Blount,  lord 
Mountjoy,  by  his  will  bearing  date  the  thir- 
teenth of  October  1534?  directed  that  in  cafe 
he  diould  die  within  the  counties  of  Derby  or 
Stafford,  his  body  fliould  be  conveyed  to  the 
parhh  church  of  Barton,  (in  which  parifh  he 
was  born)  there  to  be  buried  in  an  arch  on  the 
fouth  fide  near  the  high  altar. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Feb.  1 5,  1 646,  an  en- 
gagement happened  between  the  forces  of  par- 
liament from  Barton-Blount-houfe,  and  a de- 
tachment of  the  royal  party  from  Tutbury 
caftle. 


LAGANFORD,  LONGFORD. 

The  living  is  a rectory  1 and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Chad.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  14I.  19s.  yd.  and  yearly  tenths  il. 
9s.  I i jd.  It  was  given  by  Nicholas  de  Griefly 
alias  de  Longford,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to 
the  monaftery  of  Kenilworth,  in  Warwick- 
fhire.  Edward  Coke,  efq;  is  the  patron. 

The  parilh  confifts  of  the  hamlets  of  Long- 
ford, Hollington,  Rodfley,  Alkmonton,  and 
Bentley.  In  the  liberty  of  Longford  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  is  fixty ; in  Hollington  tvventy^ 
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'eight;- in 'Rodfley  twenty-one-;  in  Alkmonton 
eleven  ; a.nd  in  Hungry  Bentley  nine. 

At  Alkmonton  there  was  formerly  a chapel ; 
but  the  font  is  the  only  prefent  remains  of  it. 

There  was  once  alfo  a Diffenting  meeting 

houfe  at  Kollington. 

’ Walter  le  Blount,  who  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Edward  IV.  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  of  this  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Mount- 
joy,  by  his  will  dated  the  eighth  of  July  1474, 
diredted,  that  his  executors  fhould  purchafe 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  and 
appropriate  them  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard 
fituated  betwixt  Alkmonton  and  Bentley,  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  his  anceftors,  for  his  own 
foul,  and  for  the  fouls  of  his  wife  and  children, 
for  the  fouls  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Richard,  earl  Rivers,  Sir  John  Wodoyle, 
knt.  and  for  the  fouls  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
that  hofpital. 

Moreover  he  appointed,  that  the  mafiier'of 
the  above  hofpital  fiiould  continually  find  feven 
poor  men,  who  were  either  to  be  chofen  from 
his  own  domeftics  or  dependants,  or  were  old 
fervants  of  the  lord  and  patron  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Barton  and  of  the  fame  hofpital 
of  St.  Leonard,  But  in  cafe  they  could  not  be 
met  with  in  this  way,  they  were  to  be  colledted 
from  the  old  tenants  of  all  the  lordfhips  of  the 
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fliid  lord,  and  patrons  within  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Stafford.  And  he  was  required  to 
pay  weekly  to  thefe  feven  poor  men  two  fhil- 
lings  and  four-pence.  But  no  perfons  were  to 
be  confidered  as  proper  objects  of  this  charity, 
till  they  had  attained  to  the  age  of . fifty-five 
years.  When  thefe  feven  men  were  chofen, 
they  were  to  have  feven  kine  (cows)  going 
within  his  park  at  Barton,  and  feven  load  of 
wood  yearly  for  their  fewel,  vvhich  were  to  be 
taken  within  his  lordfliips  of  Barton,  Alkmon- 
ton,  and  Bentley,  or  other  lorddiips  in  Apple- 
tree  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  maffer  of  the.hofpital  was  alfo  obliged, 
every  third  year,  to  give  to  each  of  thefe  feven 
poor  men  a gown  and  an  hood  of  white  or  ruf- 
fet  of  one  fuit,  and  of  thefe  two  colours  alter- 
nately; the  gown  was  to  be  marked  with  a 
Tayewe  crofs  of  red,  and  none  of  thefe  poor 
men  were  allowed  to  afk  alms  upon  pain  of 
removal  from  the  hofpital. — Moreover  every 
one  of  them  was  obliged  to  repeat  our  Ladies 
pfalter,  twice  every  day,  within  the  chapel  of 
the  hofpital. — It  was  alfo  appointed,  that  there 
fhould  be  amanfion  with  a fquare  court  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fame  chapel  without  any  back  door, 
that  the  roof  of  the  chapel  fhould  be  raifed,  the 
wall  heightened,  the  windows  made  with  ftrong 
iron  work,  with  a quire  and  perclofe,  and  al- 
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tars  without  the  quire.— Moreover  the  mailer 
was  forbidden  to  wear  either  red  or  green,  but 
upon  his  gown  of  other  colour,  a Tayewe  crofs 
was  to  he  placed  upon  his  left  fide,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  no  benefice  but  the  Parfonage 
of  Barton. 

Laftly  he  direded,  that  a chapel  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas lliould  be  built  at  Alkmonton,  that  the 
mailer  of  the  above  hofpital  fliould  fay  mafs 
there  yearly  on  the  feafi;  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
at  other  times,  when  he  thought  proper.* 

Longford  was  formerly  the  feat  of  a family, 
who  feem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the 
place.  Nicholas  de  Langeford  reprefen  ted  the 
county  of  Derby  in  the  feventeenth  parliament 
of  Edward  II.;  Nicholas  de  Longford  in  the 
fifth  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  twelfth  of  Edward 
IV. ; and  Sir  Ralph  Longford  was  fheriff  for 
Derbyfhire  in  the  year  1501.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  all  thefe  perfons  refided  at  Long- 
ford ; but  it  is  certain,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Long- 
ford lived  here  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It 
appears  from  a monumental  infcription  in  the 
church,  that  he  died  in  the  year  1610,  and 
that  Margaret,  his  widow,  furvived  him  about 
ten  years. 

Longford  then  became  the  feat  of  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lord  chief 

jufiiice 

* Dugdale’s  Bar.  vdI.  I.  p.  520. 
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jiiftice  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
This  was  either  Clement  Coke,  efq;  his  young- 
eft  furviving  fon,  or  Edward  Coke,  efquire, 
his  fon  and  heir,  who  was  created  a baronet 
in  the  year  1641.  The  latter  of  thefe  gentle- 
men ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  the  county 
of  Derby  in  the  year  1646,  and  married  Cathe- 
rine, the  grandaughter  of  the  lord  chief  juftice 
Dyer.  Their  children  were  five  fons,  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  without 
iftiie.  Sir  Edward,  their  fourth  fon,  fucceeded 
his  father  in  his  title  and  eftate,  and  died  in  the 
year  1727,  aged  feventy- nine. 

At  his  deceafe  Longford  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Edward  Coke,  efq;  the  fecond  fon  of 
Edward  Coke,  of  Holkam,  Norfolk,  efq;  and 
lineal  defcendant  of  the  Lord  chief  juftice. 
Dying  unmarried  in  the  year  1733,  he  left 
his  eftate  to  his  younger  brother,  Robt.  Coke, 
efq;  who  was  vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Ca- 
roline. He  married  lady  Jane,  eldeft  fifter  and 
co-heirefs  of  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  and 
relidl  of  John  Holt,  of  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk, 
efq.  Lie  died  in  the  year  1750,  and  Wenman 
Roberts,  the  fon  of  his  youngeft  fifter,  Anne, 
who  had  been  married  to  col.  Philip  Roberts, 
was  his  heir.  Upon  fucceeding  his  uncle  in 
his  eftates  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Lan- 
cafter,  he  took  the  name  of  Coke,  and  in  the 
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year  1772,  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Derby. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  Chamber, 

(now  Denton)  of  Hillfden,  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  efq.  His  iifue  by  her  was  two  fons, 
Thomas  William,  and  Edward,  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret,  ^nd  Elizabeth.  Thomas 
William,  the  elder  fon,  not  only  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  edates  in  the 
. counties  of  Derby  and  Lancafter,  but  after- 
wards became  heir  to  the  vaft  property  of  vif- 
count  Coke,  earl  of  Lcicefter.  He  married 

Jane,  the  daughter  of  Dutton  of  Sher- 

borne-abbey,  in  Glouceftcrfhire,  by  whom  he 

has  two  daughters. Margaret,  the  elder 

daughter  of  Wenman  Coke,  efq;  was  in  the 
year  1769  married  to  Sir  Henry  Hunloke  of 
Wingerworth,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  bart. 
Elizabeth,  the  other  daughter,  is  married  to 
lord  Sherborne  of  Sherborne  abbey. 

Edward  Coke,  efq;  the  fecond  fon,  having 
granted  to  his  brother  a power  of  difpofing  of 
his  eftates  in  Lancafliire  for  the  advantage  of 
his  daughters,  has  received  in  return  the  valu- 
able manor  of  Longford.  In  the  years  1780, 
and  1784,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Derby. 
He  is  not  married,  and  refides  at  Longford. 

Long- 
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Longford  Hall  is  large  and  ancient.  The 
■wings  feem  to  have  been  built  at  a much  Jater 
time,  than  the  body  of  the  houfe. 

BRAILESFORD,  BRAILSFORD. 

It  appears  from  Domefday  book,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft  there  were  a 
prieft  and  half  a church  at  Brailsford. — The 
living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  All-laints.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  9I.  19s.  2d.  and  yearly  tenths  19s.  iid. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  the  patron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  li- 
berty is  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen. — - 

# 

Tho’  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  and 
fupported  by  agriculture,  they  derive  conflder- 
able  advantage  from  thefituation  of  the  village, 
W’hich  {lands  at  nearly  an  equal  diflance  from 
the  towns  of  Derby  and  Aflibourn,  and  upon 
the  fide  of  the  turnpike,  road,  lying  betwixt 
thefe  two  places. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  the 
manor  was  held  by  H.  de  Brailsford.  But  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  Ralph  Shirley 
died  pplfeifed  of  it.  He  held  it  under  duke 
Clarence  of  Tutbury.  It  continued  to  be  the 
property  of  that  family,  till  it  was  difpofed  of 
by  the  late  earl  Ferrers  to  Mr.  WebRer,  late  of 
Derby. 
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SIRELEI,  SYRLE,  SHIRLEY. 

There  were  a prieft  and  a church  here  at 
fo  early  a period  as  the  Norman  conquelL— • 
The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  monaftery  at  Derley.  Its  clear  value 
is  35I.  and  yearly  tenths  13s.  qd.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gardiner  is  the  patron. 

At  Shirley  flood  a few  years  ago  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  family  of  Shirley ; but  now  it  is 
entirely  taken  down,  and  fcarcely  a veftige  of 
it  is  to  be  feen. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  family  was  Eten- 
don;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  aflumed 
that  of  Shirley.  At  this  time  James  Shirley 
Had  free  warren  granted  him  in  all  his  demefne 
land  at  Shirley,  in  Derbyfhire.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  Edward  ly.  the  manor  was  held  by 
Ralph  Shirley  under  Duke  Clarence  of  Tutbu- 
ry.  It  continued  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  fame 
family,  till  the  time  of  the  late  lord  Ferrers, 
when  the  farms,  of  which  it  confifled,  were 
difpofed  of  feparately. 

YEAVELY  is  a chapelry  to  Shirley.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  about  forty- 
three. 

At  this  place  there  was  once  a hermitage. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Ralph  le  Fun  gave 

it 
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it  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  revenues  to 
the  Knights  hofpitallers  of  St,  John  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  in  confequence  of  this  it  became  a 
preceptory  to  that  order.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St,  Mary,  and  St.  John  the  baptift.  In  the 
year  1268,  Sir  William  Meynil,  lord  of  the 
town,  was  a conhderable  benefactor  to  this 
religious  houfe.  At  the  diffolution  the  reve- 
nues, belonging  to  it  and  Barow,  in  Cheihire, 
were  eftimated  at  93I.  3s.  qd.  and  their  total 
value  was  107I.  3s.  8d. — The  preceptory  at 
Yeavely  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  granted  to  Charles,  lord  Mount] oy. 

\ 

OSMASTON  (Ofmundejloni)  is  a fmall 
hamlet  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  Brailsford. 
The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  is 
valued  at  1 5I. 

The  liberty  contains  about  thirty-four 
houfes. 

DENEBI,  DENBY.  ' 

The  living  is  a curacy  ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  clear  value  is  9I. 
Mifs  Lowe  is  the  patron. 

Denby  feems  to  have  been  a place  of  fome 
importance  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
For  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  Richard 
lord  Grey  of  Codnor  obtained  a charter  for  a 

market 
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market  at  Denby,  with  a fair  on  the  eve  and 
nativity  of  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

The  workins:  of  the  collieries  and  the  rna- 

^ * 

nufadare  of  ftockings  afford  employment  to  a 
confiderable  number  of  hands. 

The  parifli  of  Denby  confifls-of  one  fingle 
hamlet,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty- eight  houfes. 

Denby  has  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  Mr.  Flamflead,  one  of  the  mofl  eminent 
aftronomers,  whom  England  or  any  other 
country  has  produced.  He  was  born  here  in 
the  year  1646  He  received  the  fir  ft  part  of 
his  education  a the  free-fchool  in  Derby,  but 
was  interrupt’  d by  a bad  flate  of  health  in  his 
preparation  for  the  univerfity.  1 During  his 
ficknefs,  having  met  with  an  aftronomical 
work,  he  received  much  entertaiment  from  the 
perufal  of  it,  and  formed  a tafte  for  thofe  flu- 
dies,  from  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  which 
he  afterwards  acquired  the  mofl  diftinguifhed 
reputation.  His  firfl  attempts  in  aftronomy 
were  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  planets, 
and  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  by  the  Caroline 
tables.  By  means  of  the  latter  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Em-  , 
manuel  Halton,  a mathematician  of  fome  emi- 
nence, who  refided  at  Wingfield  manor,  and 
fupplied  him  with  the  befl  aftronomical  works, 

which 
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which  were  then  extant.  From  this  time  Mr. 
Flamftead  profecuted  his  favourite  fludies  with 
great  vigour  and  fuccefs.  In  the  year  1669  he 
calculated  fome  remarkable  eclipfes  of  the  fixed 
liars,  which  adlually  took  place  in  the  year 
following.  This  difplay  of  his  aftronomical 
knowledge  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Royal  fociety,  and  the  correfpondence  of  fome 
of  its  moft  learned  members.  With  a view  of 
cultivating  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them  he  took  a journey  to  London  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  the  latter  place  entered  himfelf 
a Undent.  In  the  year  1674,  pafling  through 
London  in  his  way  to  the  Univerfity,  he  was 
informed  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  that  a true  ac- 
count of  the  tides  would  be  highly  acceptable 
to  his  majefly,  and  embraced  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  the 
king  by  gratifying  his  willies.  During  his  Hay 
in  London  he  conRrudled  two  barometers  at 
the  requell  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  Ihewed 
them  as  great  curiofities  to  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York,  and  accompanied  them  v/ith 
Mr.  Flamllead’s  directions  for  judging  of  the 
weather  by  thefe  inllruments. 

His  great  patron  and  friend.  Sir  Jonas,  the 
year  following,  brought  Mr.  Flamllead  a war- 
rant to  be  allronomer  to  the  king,  with  a fa- 
lary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a year  payable  out 

of 
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of  the  ordnance.  This  appointment  did  not 
leffen  his  inclinations  to  go  into  the  church, 
and  a few  months  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
by  the  bilhop  of  Ely.  —He  refided  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  year  1675,  whilft  the  royal  ob- 
fervatory  was  built,  and  began  his  obfervations 
in  the  character  of  aflrpnomer  to  his  majefly. 
In  the  year  1684  he  was  prefented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Burftow,  in  Surrey ; but  his  attention 
was  principally  diredled  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  that  fcience,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  railing  him  to  the  honourable  litua- 
tion,  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  With 
what  fuccefs  he  purfued  his  ftudies  will  be 
eafily  feen  from  perufing  the  Philofophical 
tranfadtions,  which  were  publilhed  at  this  pe- 
riod. After  having  made  many  important 
difcoveries  and  improvements  in  aftronomy  he 
died  on  the  laft  day  of  December  1719.  He 
was  married,  but  left  no  ifliie  by  his  wife.^ 
About  fix  years  after  his  deceale  his  great 
work,  Hiftoria  caBlellis  Britannica,  was  publilli- 
ed,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  It  had  been 
prepared  and  in  part  printed  before  his  death, 
and  will  be  a lalling  and  noble  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Flamftead  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  moll  learned 
men  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived.  Many  of 

them 
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them  have  fpokea  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  admiration.  Dr.  Keil,  who  was  a 
very  learned  mathematician,  has  obferved, 
“ that  with  indefatigable  pains  for  more  than 
forty  years  Mr.  Flamftead  has  watched  the 
motions  of  the  ftars,  and  has  given  us  inftru- 
ments  exadtly  divided  by  exquilite  art  and  fitted 
' with  telefcopical  fights.  Whence  we  are  to 
rely,  he  fays,  more  on  the  obfervations  he  has 
made,  than  on  thofe,  who  went  before  him, 
and  made  their  obfervations  with  the  naked 
eye.  He  has  compofed  the  Britifh  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  containing  about  three  thou- 
fand,  which  is  twice  the  number  of  thofe, 
which  are  in  the  catalogue  of  Hevelius.  To 
each  of  thefe  ftars  he  has  annexed  its  longitude, 
latitude,  right  afcenfion,  and  diftance  from  the 
pole  ftar ; together  with  the  variation  of  right 
afcenfion  and  declination,  while  the  longitude 
increafes  a degree.” 

Mr.  Flamftead  is  certainly  deferving  of  ad- 
miration on  account  of  the  great  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  obfervations ; nor  has  any  age  or 
country  produced  fo  eminent  an  aftronomer,  if 
we  except  the  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchel,  whofe 
late  difcoveries  have  juftly  raifed  the  aftonifiv 
ment  of  all  Europe. 
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SECT.  IV. 

$ 

DEANERY'  of.ASHBOURN. 

JVORTBERIE,  NORBURY. 

TT  appears  from  Domefday  book,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft  there  were 
a prieft  and  a church  here. — The  living  is  a 
redtory;  and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is  1 5I. 
i6s.  Old.  and  yearly  tenths  il.  us.  yJd.  The 
patron  is  C.  B.  Scrymfhire. 

The  liberty  of  Norbury  is  itfelf  very  fmall; 
but  including  the  hamlet  of  Rofhon,  the  parifh 
contains  about  forty-three  houfes. 

Norbury  is  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Fitzher- 
bert  family.  It  was  originally  granted  to  Sir 
William  Fitzherbert  by  William  de  Ferrers  of 
Tutbury.  Sir  Anthony,  who  refided  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  particularly  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
England,  of  which  he  compofed  an  abridg- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
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Common  pleas ; and  is  faid  to  ‘have  oppofed 
cardinal  Wohey  in  the  height  of  his  po'wer.  Ic 
is  related  concerning  him,  that  forefeeing  the 
revolutions,  which  were  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  church  as  well  as  ftate,  upon  his  death-bed 
he  prefled  his  children  in  very  flirong  terms' 
neither  to  jjccept  grants,  or  purchafe  abbey 
lands.  He  died  in  1538,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  parifli  church  at  Norbury. 

SNELSON  is  a chapelry  belonging  to  the 
parifl’i  of  Norbury : It  contains  about  flxty- 
feven  houfes.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter. 

EDOLVESTOX  EDL ASTON.  . 

The  living  is  a rector}’’;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  Its  clear  value  is  46I. 
and  yearly  tenths  7s.  lod.  The  dean  of  Lin- 
coln is  the  patron. 

The  parifh  of  Ediafton  contains  about 
thirty-four  houfes. 

ESSEBURJVE,  ASHBOURN. 

There  were  a priefl:  and  a church  here  at 
fo  early  a period  as  the  Norman  conquefl:. — 
The  living  is  a vicarage;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Ofwald.  The  dean  of  Lincoln 
is  the  patron. 

T 2 
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The  prefent  church  was  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing tranflation  of  a latin  infcription  in 
ancient  abbreviated  characters,  which  was  a 
few  years  ago  difcovered  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

“ In  the  year  from  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  1241,  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  April  this 
church  was  dedicated  and  this  altar  confecrated 
in  honour  of  St.  Ofvvald,  king  and  martyr,  by 
the  venerable  father  Hugh  de  Patifliul,  lord 
bifhop  of  Coventry.” 

The  church,  together  with  the  chapels, 
lands,  tythes,  and  other  appurtenances,  which 
belonged  to  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  con- 
feffor,  was  given  by  William  Rufus  to  the  ca- 
thedral church  at  Lincoln. 

There  was  formerly  a chapel  near  Afhbourn, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  This  appears  from  the 
will  of  Sir  John  Cokayne,  knt.  dated  in  the 

thirteenth  year  of  Henry  IV. It  had  been 

ufed  as  a malt-houfe,  and  was  lately  taken 
down  by  Sir  Brooke  Broothby,  bart. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft  the 
town  of  Afhbourn  belonged  to  the  king.  But 
William  Ferrers  by  a charter  dated  the  ele-  enth 
of  July,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  o^  king 
John,  obtained  from  the  crown  to  himlelf  and 
his  heirs,  a grant  in  fee  farm  of  the  manors  of 
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Wirkfworth  and  Afhbourn,  together  with  the 
whole  wapentake  on  condition,  that  he  paid  to 
the  exchequer  feventy  pounds  ftirling  at  Mi- 
chaelmas and  Eafter,  by  even  portions.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  fame  reign  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  inheritance  of  thefe  manors  with 
the  wapentake,  for  which  he  paid  five  hundred 
marks.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I. 
Edmund,  brother  of  the  king,  and  earl  of 
Lincoln  died  poflefled  of  the  town  of  Afhbourn. 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  procured  from 
Edward  III.  for  his  fon,  a grant  of  the  wapen- 
take of  Rifley  and  Afhbourn  in  the  peak,  being 
parcels  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Edmund,  earl 
of  Kent  attainted. 

The  manor  of  Afiibourn  afterwards  pafied 
into  the  family  of  Cokayne,  whofe  principal 
feat  was  at  this  place  for  many  generations. — 
John  Cokeyn  was  one  of  the  reprefen tatives  of 
the  county  of  Derby  in  feveral  parliaments  and 
councils,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He 
lies  buried  in  Aflibourn  church.  The  infcrip- 
tion  upon  his  .tombftone  is  almofi:  effaced,  but 
the  arms  are  ftill  vifible.  Sir  John  Cokayne, 
his  younger  fon,  was  recorder  of  London,  and 
reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in  parliament 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV. 
He  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court  of 
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Common  pleas.  He  was  a fteady  adherent  to 
king  Henry  IV.  With  him  he  was  prefent  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  when  a complete 
vidtory  was  obtained  over  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  ^ 
Northumberland;  Thomas  Percy,  earl  ofWor-  ' 
cefter ; Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur  ; and 
others : But  Sir  John  Cokayne,  with  many 
other  valiant  knights,  was  flain.  He  lies  bu- 
ried in  the  church  at  Alhbourn,  under  an 
alabafter  tomhftone,  on  which  are  carved  the 
effieies  of  himfelf  and  his  wife.  The  follow- 
ing  infcription  is  faid  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb ; but  no  traces  of  it  are  at  prefent  dif- 
cernible : 

Tumuli  alabaftrini  Johannis  Cokain  primo 
capitalis  Baronis  de  Scaccario,  deinde  unius 
Jufticiarum  de  Comrnuni  Banco  fub  rege  Hen- 
rico nil.  accurata  effigies. 

Sir  John  Cokayne,  his  nephew,  reprefen  ted 
the  county  of  Derby  in  feveral  parliaments, 
and  was  a juftice  of  the  court  of  Common 
pleas. — Thomas  Cokayne  refided  at  Poley,  in 
Warwickffiire.  Having  a quarrel  with  Thomas 
Burdett  of  Bramcote,  efq;  he  fo  irritated  him, 
that  Mr.  Burdett  killed  him  in  Polefworth 
church  yard.— Sir  Thomas  Cokayne,  his  fon, 
was  prefent  with  king  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
fieges  of  Therovenne  and  Tournay,  and  for  his 
gallant  behaviour  was  made  a banneret  in  the 
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open  field.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  at  ' 
Afhbourn  under  a marble  tombftone,  on  which 
is  the  following  infcription : 

Here  lyeth  Sir  Thomas  Cockaine 
Made  knight  at  Turney  and  Turwyne 
Who  builded  here  fayre  houfes  twayne 
With  many  profettes  that  remay ne 
And  three  fayre  parkes  impaled  he 
For  his  fuccefTors  here  to  be 
And  did  his  houfe  and  name  reftore 
Which  others  had  decayed  before 
And  was  a knight  fo  worfhipfull 
So  vertuous  wyfe  and  pitifull 
His  dedes  deferve  that  his  good  name 
Lyve  here  in  everlafting  fame. 

Who  had  iffue  III,  fonnes,  and  III.  daugh- 
ters. 

Sir  Afton  Cokayne,  who  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kniveton,  knt.  died  at 
Derby  in  the  year  1683,  and  left  one  fon, 
Thomas  Cokayne,  efqj  who  died  without 
iffue. 

.The manor  ofAflibourn  was  then  purchafed 
for  Brookd  Boothby,  efqj  fon  of  Sir  William 
by  Hill,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke. 

Afhbourn-hall  is  the  feat  ofSir  Brooke  Booth- 
by, bart.  He  has  made  and  is  ftill  making  con- 
fiderable  improvements  in  the  houfe  and  the 
ground  about  it.  It  ftands  in  a beautiful  val- 
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ley,  and  the  fituation,  independent  of  the  or- 
naments of  art,  is  admirable,  and  delightful. 

The  name  and  family  of  Boothby  are  of 
great  antiquity,  in  this  nation.  Mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  reign  of  king  Egbert, 
who  lived  nearly  a thoufand  years  ago.  It  has 
been  conjedlured,  that  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  is 
defcended  from  this  family.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  Richard  Boothby,  who  was  living 
in  the  third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  his 
anceftor.  He  had  iffue  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas,  who  were  woollen  merchants  in  the 
city  of  London.  William,  the  elder  fon,  mar- 
ried Judith,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Often  of 
Oxley,  in  Staffordftiire,  efq;  by  whom  he  had 
five  fons,  and  one  daughter.  Henry  Boothby,. 
the  third  fon,  was  created  a baronet  by  king 
Charles  I.  by  letters  patent,  dated  November 
the  fifth,  1644,  figned  by  his  majefty’s  fign 
manual ; but  the  civil  wars  prevented  its  paf- 
fing  the  great  feal.  By  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hayes,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1615 
he  had  iffue,  one  fon,  William,  and  lies  buried 
at  Boddington,  in  Northamptonfhire.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, his  only  fon,  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
in  the  field ; and  at  the  reftoration  the  king 
was  pleafed  to  renew  his  patent  gratis,  by  the 
name  of  Sir  William  Boothby  of  Broadlow- 
Afti,  the  former  patent  being  of  Clator-Clote. 

He 
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i|  He  married  twice : His  firft  wife  was  Frances, 
i|  daughter  of  colonel  Milward  of  Snitterton,  in 
||  Derbyflilre.  By  her  he  had  one  fon,  Francis, 

I His  fecond  lady  was  Hill,  eldeft  daughter  and 
H co-heirefs  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  knight  of  the 

I order  of  the  bath.  By  her  he  had  ten  children. 
Francis,  his  fon  by  the  firft  wife,  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Thomas 
Child  of  Dogfthorpe,  in  Northamptonftiire, 
gent.  He  had  by  her  one  fon  Henry,  who 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father...  Sii" Henry 
I Boothby  fucceeded  his  grandfather  in  his  title, 

I but  died  unmarried.  Upon  his  deceafe  the 
i title  went  to  his  half  bi^o.her,  William  Booth- 
j by,  efqj  who  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
I Trevor  Williams  of  Langibby,  in  Monmouth- 
I fhire,  baronet.  By  her  he  had  one  fon.  Gore 
Boothby,  efq;  who  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Bury  of  Nottingham,  efq.  His 
iftlie  by  her  was  one  fon,  William,  who  fuc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  his  title.  Sir  William 
Boothby  was  a general  in  the  army,  and  co- 
lonel of  the  fixth  regiment  of  foot.  He  lately 
died  at  Mansfield  Woodhoufe,  Nottingham- 
fhire,  but  left  no  iftlie  to  fucceed  him  in  his 
title. 

Brooke  Boothby,  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam by  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Brooke,  married  firft,  Anne,  daughter 
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of  Henry  Cavendiih  of  Dovebridge,  efqj  and 
by  -her  had  only  one  foh,  who  died  young. 
His  fecond  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Fitzherbert  ofSomerfall-Herbert,  efq.  By 
her  he  had  one  fon,  Brooke  Boothby,  efq;  who 
lately,  upon  the  deceafe  of  his  coulin,  fucceeded 
to  the  title  of  baronet.  He  married  twice : 
By  his  firft.wife,  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Byard  of  Derby  he  had  one  daughter,  ’ He 
married  for  his  fecond  wife,  Phoebe,  daughter 
of  Copwbod  Hollins  Lof  Mofslee,  Staffordlhire, 
cfq.  By  her  he  had  two  fons,  Brooke,  and 
William ; and  died  in  the  year  1789,  aged  78, 
The  younger  fon,  William,  is  a major  in  the 
'army;  and  the  elder  is  the  prefent  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby  of  Alhbourn,  bart.  He  married  the 

daughter  of Briftow  of  London,  efq;  by 

whom  he  has  one  daughter. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  the 
regilfer  of  the  church ; “ 1645  Auguft, 

Charles  came  to  the  church,  and  many  more^^ 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Peacock.” 

The  liberty  of  the  town  of  Aflibourn,  in- 
cluding COMPTON,  contains  about  four  , 
hundred  and  eighty  houfes. 

In  the  parifh  there  are  feveral  hamlets. 

At  CLIFTON  the  chapel  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary;  and  the  liberty  contains  twenty-four 
houfes.  In 
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I In  OFFCOTE,  and  UNDERWOOD  the 
number  of  houfes  is  about  thirty-four ; in 
YELDERSLEY  fix;  and  in  HULLAND 
thirty-nine. 

Aihbourn  being  fituated  on  the  great  road 
which  leads  from  Derby  to  Buxton,  Maccles- 
field and  Manchefter,  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage from  the  company,  who  travel  this 
way.  Nor  is  it  lefs  fupported  by  the  fairs  for 
the  fale  of  cattle,  which  are  frequently  held 
here,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  feafons  of 
fpring  and  autumn. 

The  market  at  Aflibourn  is  held  every  Sa- 
turday. 

' K 

MAPPLETON. 

Mappleton  is  a rectory,  and  is  faid  to  be 
within  the  parifh  of  Afhbourn.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  thirty- 
two  : and  of  inhabitants  one  hundred  and  fixtv- 
one. 


ALSOP. 

Alfop  is  a chapelry,  and  faid  to  belong  to 
the  parifh  of  Afiibourn.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael;  and  Mr.  Cook  Burk  is 
the  patron. 

The  liberty  contains  eleven  houfes. 
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PEURWIC,  PARWICH. 

Parwich  is  a chapelry,  and  is  alfo  faid  to 
belong  to  the  pariHi  of  Alhbourn.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ^ and  its  clear  yearly 
value  is  14I.  Sir  Michael  Leving  is  patron  by 
■grant  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln. 

The  liberty  contains  about  ninety-one  houies; 
and  the  inhabitants  almoft  entirely  depend  upon 

the  farming  bufinefs  for  their  fupport. 

About  half  a mile  north  of  the  village  may 
ftill  be  feen  fome  faint  veftiges  of  a Roman  en- 
campment or  ftation,  at  a place  called  Lom- 
bard’s green.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
occupies  afpace  of  about  half  an  acre.  It  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  divifions,  made  by  walls,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  in  many  parts  ftill 
vifible.  The  fize  and  fliape  of  thefe  divifions 
are  various.  They  are  oblong,  femi-circular, 
and  fquare.  The  number  is  about  twelve. 

1 erhaps  there  might  formerly  have  been  more. 
For  thefe  do  not  all  lie  together.  This  fuppo- 
imon  IS  rendered  very  probable  by  confidering 
that  the  ground  has  been  difturbed  at  different 
times  by  the  miners  in  purfuing  veins  of  lead 
ore.  It  was  a circumftance  of  this  kind,  from 
which  it  was  difcovered,  that  this  was  a Ro- 
man encampment. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  as  a labouring  man 
was  feekmg  for  the  above  mineral  he  found,  at 
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the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a half,  a military 
weapon,  a conhderable  number  of  coins,  and 
an  urn  of  very  great  thicknefs,  in  which  the 
coins  had  mod:  probably  been  depolited.  This 
colledtion  of  coins  principally  confifts  of  Ro- 

!man  Denarii,  and  is  in  good  condition  and  pre- 
fervation.  The  number  is  about  eighty,  of 
which  feventy-four  are  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr. 
■Rawlins  of  Allibourn.  They  were  ftamped  in 
the  Upper  empire ; and  are  fome  of  them  as 
high  as 'the  trium-virate  of  Odtavius,  Lepidus, 
and  Mark  Antony  j and  others  as  low  as  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  The  reverfes  in  general  are 
different. 

The  following  coins  with  fome  of  their  re- 
verfes are  very  legible  : I fhall  mention  the 
number,  which  were  call  in  the  reign  of  each 

Emperor. Lucilla  one  j Nero  two ; Vef- 

patian  five;  Aurelian  two;-  Vitellius  one;  An- 
tonins five;  Domitian  five;  Div.Fauftina  four; 
Hadrian  fifteen;  Trajan  fifteen;  Nerva  eight; 
Sabinus  one ; and  ten  are  unknown. 

The  above  flation  is  fituated  on  a level  piece 
of  ground  near  the  fummit  of  a very  high  emi- 
nence, and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  Ro- 
man camp,  which  is  defcribed  by  Polybius  in 
his  fixth  book.  The  divifions  are  not  fo  regu- 
lar, or  the  tents  fo  large. 
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Near  this  place,  and  at  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  is  a bank  of  confiderable  length.  It  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  three  broad,  and  ex- 
tends in  a ftrait  line  two  miles  to  the  weft,  and 
half  a mile  to  the  eaft.  Weft  ward  it  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  Afhbourn 
to  Buxton,  and  in  the  other  diredlion  to  a large 
meer  of  water. 

About  four  hundred  yards  below,  another 
bank  runs  alqng  the  tide  of  the  hill  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  that,  which  I have  mentioned.'  It 
extends  about  half  a mile  towards  the  w^ft. 

I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  cir- 
cumftance,  from  which  the  original  defign  and 
ufe  of  thefe  banks  can  be  determined.  Whe- 
ther they  were  formed  at  the  time  with  the 
encampment,  or  were  intended  as  fome  fort  of 
boundary  is  very  uncertain. 

Under  the  head  of  Pewriwic  is  the  following 
note  in  Domefday  book,  that  thefe  5 manours 
of  Derelei,  Metesford,  Werchefworde,  Efte- 
burne,  and  Pewerwic  with  their  balliwics  paid 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  confeflbr  32 
pounds  and  6 fedtar.  and  half  of  honey,  but 
then  40  pounds  of  pure  filver. 

Edmund,  brother  of  the  king,  and  earl  of 
Lincoln,  died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Ed- 
ward I.  poftefled  of  one  capital  meftliage  ia 
Parwich.  Ad  quod  damnum  12  Edward  II. 

' Thomas 
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Thomas,  earl  of  Laiicafter  excamb.  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  to  the  abbey  of 
Merivale. 

BENEDLEGE,  FENNY  BENTLEY. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Its  value  in 
the  king's  books  is  44I.  os.  and  yearly  tenths 
1 3s.  3M.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  prefents. 

This  parifh  contains  twenty-fix  houfes;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants. 

The  family  of  Beresford  was  feated  at  Fenny 
Bentley  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. . It  originally  came  from  Beresford,  in 
Stalfordfhire,  and  fettled  here  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  Thomas,  the  fecond  fon  of 
John  Beresford,  efq;  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  BalTet  of  Blore,  in  Staffordfhire,  efq; 
was  feated  at  Fenny  Bentley  at  this  time.  He 
ferved  Henry  VI.  in  his  wars  in  France,  and 
is  reported  to  have  muflered  a troop  of  horfe  of 
his  fons  with  his  own  and  their  fervants,  at 
Chefterfield.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  with  one  infcription  in  Latin  and 
another  in  Englifh  upon  his  tomb.  From 
thefe  it  appears,  that  he  died  in  the  year  1473, 
and  had  ifihe  fixteen  fons,  and  five  daughters. 
— There  are  feveral  other  monuments  in  the 
church,  particularly  to  the  memory  of  Francis 

Beres- 
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Beresford,  efq;  who  died  in  the  year  1666,  and 
of  John  Beresford,  efq;  v^dio  died  in  the  year 
1724.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Shallcrofs  of  Shallcrofs,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  he  had  iflue  five  fons,  and 
four  daughters.  ' John,  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir 
married  Frances,  the  daughte*-  of  John  Fitz- 
herbert  of  Somerfall  Herbert,  in  Derby fiaire, 
and  had  by  her  feven  fons,  and  four  daughters. 
Four  of_  them,  Richard,  Edward,  Francis, 
and  William,  were  living  in  the  year  1770. 
7'he  eldeft  fon,  Richard  Beresford,  efq;  refides 
at  Afhbourn,  and  having  married  has  feveral 
children. — The  feat  of  the  family  at  Fenny 
Bentley  is  not  at  prefent  inhabited  by  him. 

i 

THORP. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  The  clear  value  is 
40I.  os.  and  yearly  tenths  12s.  The  dean  of 
Lincoln  is  the  patron. 

The  parifii  of  Thorp  contains  twenty-eight 
houfes.  The  inhabitants  are  fupported  by  the 

farming  bufinefs. 

\ 

. HORTEDOK,  HARTINGTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Domus.  Minorefs  in  London.  The  clear 

value 
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Value  is  29I.  3s.  lod.  and  yearly  tenths  il.  os. 
The  duke  of  Devonfhire  is  the  patron. 

The  parhh  of  Hartington  extends,  along  the 
weftern  boundary  of  Derbyfliire,  about  twelve 
miles,  and  comprehends  all  the  trad:  of  land, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  two  manors  of  Buxton 
and  Thorpe.  It  is  divided  into  the  Hartington 
town  quarter,  the  Lower  quarter,  the  Middle 
quarter,  and  Upper  quarter. 

The  Town  quarter  contains  about  fixty-three 
houfes  : and  three  hundred  and  lixty-three  in-* 
habitants. 

In  the  village  of  Hartington  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood about  fixty  hands  are  employed  in 
the  manufadure  of  cotton,  thread,  linen,  and 
cheque. 

There  are  feveral  traditions  refpeding  battles, 
which  have  been  fought  near  this  place.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  Roman  general  Agricola  engaged 
the  ancient  Britons  upon  the  common,  and 
that  the  conflid  was  fo  fharp  and  obftinate, 
that  when  it  was  finifhed,  the  blood  ran  down 
the  hill  into  the  town. — When  weconiidef  the 
great  diftance  of  time,  at  -which,  it  is  related, 
that  this  event  happened^  this  tradition  does 
not  feem  deferving  of  much  credit  or  attention.- 

There  is,  however,  another  of  an  engage- 
ment near  the  town  of  Hartington,  which  reds 
upon  a better  foundation.  About  twenty  years 

U ago. 
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ago,  there  was  found,  at  feveral  different  times 
a great  number  of  leaden  bullets  of  confiderable 
lize,  and  adapted  to  a muflcet  of  a large  bore. 
They  were  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  marked  P. 
They  have  been  difcovered  and  gathered  up 
after  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  by  which  they 
had  been  wafhed  down  with  a quantity  of  foil 
from  the  hills,  where  tradition  fays,  they  were 
lodged  in  a fliarp  conflidl  betwixt  the  Royal- 
ifts  and  Republicans  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars. 

About  a mile  and  a half  fouth-eaft  of  Hart- 
ington  is  a high  eminence,  called  Wolfs-cote- 
hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a barrow  or 
low.  This  ancient  remain  is  a large  heap  of 
ftones  of  various  fizes.  The  fmallefb  are  the 
moft  outward,  and  over  them  is  a thin  cover- 
ing of  mofs  and  grafs.  It  rifes  about  three 
, yards  above  the  common  furface  of  the  ground 
about  it,  and  is  exadlly  circular.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  bafe  is  nearly  feventy  yards.  At 
the  top,  the  diameter  is  about  ten  yards ; and 
in  the  middle  is  a cavity  one  yard  deep,  and 
three  wide. — This  low  has  been  opened  a fmall 
way  towards  the  center,  and  in  its  inward 
conftrudlion  appears  greatly  to  refemble  that, 
which  I fhall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of 
at  Chelmorton,  near  Buxton. 


Hart- 
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Hartington  Lower  quarter  contains  fifty-fix 
dwellings  j and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
inhabitants. 

In  this  divifion  of  the  pariffi  are  fome  ancient 
remains  deferving  of  notice.  They  are  fituated 
at  Pihbury,  in  a field  called  Cafile-hills,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  William  Gould.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  field  is  a £harp  ridge  of  rocks, 
which  in  one  part  rifes  lip  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  eight  yards.  It  is  very  much  pointed,  and 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  a fugar  loaf.  Whe- 
ther this  be  natural  or  artificial,  I am  not  able 
to  determine.  However  in  another  part  of  the 
field  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  art  and 
labour.  Adjoining  to  the  point  or  tor  is  a flat 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  is  a low,  and  almofl 
circular  bank.  The  area  within  meafures  from 
north  to  fouth  fixty  yards,  and  from  eafl;  to 
weft  forty.  Very  near  to  the  weft  fide  of  this 
bank  is  a low  or  barrow  compofed  entirely  of 
earth.  It  is  exactly  circular,  and  the  diameter 
is  about  forty  yards.  Diredtly  fouth  ward  of 
the  low  is  another  low  bank  forming  a fquare. 
The  area,  which  it  enclofes,  is  about  thirty 
yards  acrofs  in  each  direction. 

This  place  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Dove.  Tho’  it  has  the  name  of  Caftle- 
hills,  it  lies  in  a deep  valley,  and  muft  be  ill 
fuited  to  any  military  purpofe. 
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At  Crowdicotc  there  are  three  flrong  fprings 
iffuing  out  of  an  eminence  near  the  river  Dove. 
In  one  of  thefe  were  found  a few  years  ago 
fome  fmall  articles  of  filver,  particularly  pins 
and  rings ; but  how  they  came  there,  no  one 
can  give  any  account.  Near  this  fpot  are  the 
foundations  of  a building,  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  an  abbey.  The  ground  about  it  has  been 
fearched  for  treafure,  but  none  could  be  found. 
It  is  now  made  good  pafture  land. 

In  the  Middle  quarter  there  is  a chapel  at 
EAST  STERNDALE ; and  the  clear  value 

is 

The  number  of*  houfes  in  this  divifion  is 
feventy ; and  of  inhabitants  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight. 

In  the  Upper  quarter  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  houfes.  Of  this  number  fixteen  adjoin 
to  the  village  of  Buxton,  and  ten  are  dwellings 
formed  in  the  fmall  hillocks  which  have  been 
raifed  by  the  refufe  of  the  lime  kilns  near  Pole’s 
hole. 

In  the  north  part  of  this  divifion  a large 
quantity  of  lime  is  burnt  every  fummer.  There 
are  about  eight  kilns,  each  of  which  employs 
five  hands,  and  burns  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horfe  loads  every  day. 


Upon 
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Upon  Hartington  common,  which  extends 
At  leaft  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
fouth  are  many  lows.  They  are  in  general 
• fituated  on  the  higheft  points  of  ground,  and 
may  be  feen  on  each,  but  more  efpecially  the 
weft  fide  of  the  road  leading  from  Buxton  to 
Afhbourn. 

BRADBURJVE,  BRADBOURN. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Dunftable,  in  Bedfordfhire. 
The  clear  value  is  32!.  3s.  and  yearly  tenths 
1 6s.  4d.  The  duke  of  Devonftiire  is  the 
patron. 

The  village  of  Bradbourn  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated on  a hill,  and  contains  about  thirty-two 
houfes. 

AT  LOW  is  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Brad- 
bourn. 

The  clear  value  of  the  church  is  18I.  os. — 
And  the  hamlet  contains  about  twenty-four 
houfes. 

BALLINGTON,  (Ballidony)  is  another 
chapelry  within  the  parifii  of  Bradbourn. 

The  clear  value  of  the  living  is  1 ol. — I'he 
hamlet  contains  about  fourteen  houfes. 

U 3 In 
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In  ALDWARK,  a neighbouring  townfliipj^ 
there  are  about  eighteen  houfes. 

The  inhabitants  both  in  Ballington,  and 
Aldwark  are  fupported  chiefly  by  the  mining 
bufinefs. 

BRAZJNCIUNE,  brassington. 

Braflington  is  a chapelry,  and  is  alfo  faid  to 
belong  to  the  parifli  of  Bradbourn. — The  clear 
value  of  the  living  is  lol. 

The  whole  townfhip  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  houfes ; and  four  hundred 
and  eighty- two  inhabitants. 

Near  the  road  leading  from  Braflington  to 
Pike-hall  is  an  ancient  monument  defer ving  of 
notice.  It  is  called  Mininglow ; and  is  fltu- 
ated  on  a hill,  which  is  now  covered  with  a 
fine  plantation.  At  the  center  of  this  plantar 
tion  is  a low  or  barrow  of  a different  kind  from 
any,  which  I have  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
' the  county.  The  prefent  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  its  original  ffate.  I think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  is  an  ancient  burial- 
place.  The  higher  part  of  the  mount  feems 
to  have  been  removed,  feveral  of  the  vaults 
being  fully  expofed  to  fight.  The  diameter  is 
about  forty  yards,  and  the  vaults  appear  to  be 
carried  round  the  whole  circumference.  The 
Rones,  with  which  they  are  formed,  are  very 

large. 
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large.  One  of  the  vaults,  which  I meafured, 
is  between  fix  and  feven  feet  long,  three  wide, 
and  fix  deep.  It  confifts  of  only  five  fiones; 
one  on  each  fide  and  end,  and  the  other  for  a 
cover.  Some  of  them  are  a foot,  and  others 
half  a yard  thick. 

What  number  of  vaults  there  are,  I am  not 
able  to  afcertain ; but  I imagine,  if  they  are 
continued  throughout  the  whole  circumference, 
they  mufi:  amount  to  forty. 

If  thefe  vaults  were  receptacles  for  the  dead, 
it  is  evident  from  their  fize,  that  many  mufi: 
have  been  buried  here.  But  I cannot  pofitively 
affirm,  that  they  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
having  never  heard,  that  bones  have  been  found 
in  them. 

OGNESTON,  HOGNASTON. 

The  living  is  a redtory,  but  not  in  charge. 
Its  clear  value  is  7I.  3s.  4d.  and  the  king  is 
patron. 

Hognafion  contains  about  fifty-two  houfes. 
— The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported  by 
agriculture. 

BRAIDELEI,  BRADLEY. 

The  living  is  a rectory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  5I.  19s.  92d.;  and  yearly  tenths 
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IIS.  ii‘d.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  is  the  pa- 
tron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  parilh  of  Brad- 
ley is  about  forty-fix. — The  inhabitants  rely 
entirely  upon  agriculture  for  employment,  and 
fupport. 

At  Bradley  is  one  of  the  feats  of  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  efq.  In  the  year  1625  Sir  Gilbert  KnivcT- 
tori  refided  herej  but  in  the  year  1655  the 
manor  was  purchafed  by  Francis  Meynell,  efq; 
alderman  of  London.  He  had  three  fons, 
Godfrey,  Francis,  and  Richard.  The  eldeft 
fon,  Godfrey,  married  twice.  His  hrft  wife 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Vernon, 
efq;  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue.  But  by  his 
fecond  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heir- 
efs  of  Edward  Littleton,  efq;  he  had  one  fon, 
and  one  daughter.  The  fon,  Littleton  Pointz 
Meynell,  efq;  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of 

Alleyne,  efq;  by  whom  he  had  three 

fons,  and  two  daughters.  To  his  eldeft  fon, 
Godfrey,  he  left  an  annuity  of  lool.  but  better 
provilion  was  afterwards  made  for  him  hy  adl 
of  parliament.  To  Hugo  Meynell,  efq;  his 
fecond  fon,  he  devifed  all  his  eftates.  He  has 
married  twice.  His  firfl;  wife  was  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  John  Gell,  efq;  by  whom  he  had 
one  fon,  Godfrey  Meynell,  efq;  who  is  now 
married.  His  fecond  wife  is  Ann,  daughter  of 
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Scrimflier  ofTooley.park,  LeicefterOiire. 

By  her  he  has  two  fons,  Hugo  and  Charles. 

The  ancient  feat  of  the  family  af  Bradley  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  ftables  converted 
into  a dwelling  houfe.  It  is  feldom  ufed  by 
Mr.  Meynell,  excepting  for  the  convenience 
of  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 


riyjNcroN,  tissington. 

The  living  is  a curacy ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Tutbury;  and  Sir  William 
Fitzherbert  is  the  patron. 

The  liberty  contains  forty-four  houfesj  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-tvv^o  inhabitants. 

At  Tiffington  is  the  feat  of  Sir  William 
Fitzherbert.  His  anceftors  have  refided  here 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Norbury.  John, 
a younger  fon  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fitzherbert  of 
this  place,  married  Cicely,  the  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Francis  Clinton  of  Tiffington.  Sir 
John  Fitzherbert  was  ffieriff  for  Derby ffiire  in 
the  year  1602.  Sir  John,  his  fon,  ferved  the 
fame  office  in  the  year  1624.  He  had  two 
fons,  William  and  Anthony.  William,  the 
elder  fon,  had  four  daughters,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  Ann,  who  married  John  Fitzher- 
bert of  Somerfall,  efqj  died  without  iffue. — 

’‘Anth^nyi;--. 
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Anthony,  the  younger  fon,  had  one  fon,  Wil- 
liam, who  was  a barrifler  at  law  and  recorder 
of  Derby.  He  married  Rachael,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Thomas  Bagihaw  of  Ridge  hall,  in 
Derby  {hire,  efq;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons, 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  the  year  1739. 
William,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  alfo  recorder  of 
Derby,  and  was  chofen  in  the  years  1762,  and 
1768  to  reprefent  the  fame  borough  in  parlia- 
ment. He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Little- 
ton Pointz  Meynell,  efq;  by  whom  he  left  two 
fons,  William,  and  Alleyne.  William,  the 
elder  fon,  is  recorder  of  Derby ; and  in  the 
year  1783  was  raifed  by  his  prefent  majefty  to 
the  dignity  of  a baronet.  He  is  married,  and 
by  his  lady  has  feveral  children. 

Alleyne,  the  fecond  fon,  has  been  dlf- 
tinguhhed  by  feveral  honourable  appointments 
and  commiffions.  In  the  year  1780  he  was 
Britifh  refident  at  Brulfels,  and  fent  the  firft  in- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  the  Spanifh  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Don  Langara,  by  admi- 
ral Rodney.  He  was  then  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  Paris,  and  negociated 
the  peace  in  the  year  1783.  Very  foon  after 
he  went  to  Ruflia  in  the  character  of  ambafla- 
dor  to  the  court  at  Peterfburgh ; and  he  has 
fince  been  fecretary  to  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  prefent  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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• KIRK  IRETON. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  the- Holy  Trinity.  Its  value  in 
the  king’s  books  is  yl.  los.  lod.  and  yearly 
tenths  15s.  id.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  is  the 
patron. 

The  whole  parhh  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houfes;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  population  heie  is  in  an  improving  Rate. 
It  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  parifh,  that 
the  chriflenings  from  the  year  1761  to  1781 
incluhve,  amount  to  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
feven ; and  the  burials  during  the  fame  period 
to  only  three  hundred  and  fixteen, 

CARSINGTON, 

The  living  is  a redtory  ^ and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  Its  clear  value  is 
48I.  and  yearly  tenths  los.  2^d.  The  dean  of 
Lincoln  is  the  patron. 

The  whole  parifli  contains  about  forty-fix 
houfes ; and  the  inhabitants  are  fupported  by 
agriculture,  and  the  mines. 

WERCHESVORDE,  WIRKSWORTH. 

Wirkfworth  is  a town  of  very  great  anti- 
quity.— There  were  a priefi:  and  a church  here 
at  the  time,  when  Domefday  book  was  com- 
piled. ^ 
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The  prefent  church  is  dedicated, to  St.  Mary. 
The  value  of  the  living  is  42I.  7s.  8M.  and 
yearly  tenths  4I.  4s.  9M.  TJie  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Lincoln  are  proprietors. 

At  the  Norman  conqueft  Wirkfworth  be- 
longed to  the  king.  But  in  the  reign  of  king 
John  it  became  the  property  of  the  Ferrers  fa- 
mily. Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  grandfon 
of  icing  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1 307  obtained 
a market  for  the  town  every  Tuefday. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Wirkfworth  is 
four  hundred  and  eighty-fix ; and  in  the  whole 
townlhip  fix  hundred  and  forty- eight. 

The  fame  circumftance  to  which  the  town 
owes  its  origin,  may  ftill  be  confideredas  its  chief 
fupport.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey 
there  were  three  lead  mines  here ; and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  to  the  prefent  day  they 
have  furnidied  conliderable  employment  and 
fubfiftence  to  the  inhabitants.  However,  tho’ 
working  of  the  lead  mines  is  ftill  their  chief 
dependance,  feveral  hands  are  employed  in  the 
fpinning  of  jerfey,  and  cotton.  For  carrying 
on  the  latter  branch  of  manufadture  a mill  has 
been  eredled  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  from 
which  nearly  two  hundred  perfons  derive  their 
fupport. 

There  are  feveral  other  public  buildings  in 
Wirkfworth  belides  the  church,  particularly  a 

Dif- 
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Diflenting  meeting  houfe,  a town  hall,  and  a 
free  fchool. 

ALDERS WASHLEY  is  a chapelry  be- 
longing to  the  pariih  of  Wirkfworth.  It  con- 
tains about  jfifty-feven  houfes ; and  the  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  fupported  by  agriculture. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  church  is  an 
ancient  houfe,  the  feat  of  Francis  Hurt,  efq. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Pole,  who  were  friends  and  fupporters 
of  the  royal  caufe.  However  it  appears,  that 
the  gentleman,  who  reflded  here  at  that  time, 
was  a conflderable  fufferer  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  his  fovereign.  According  to 
tradition,  a party  of  foldiers  from  Hopton  paid 
him  three  different  vifits,  and  flripped  his  houfe 
of  every  thing,  which  was  valuable. 

The  hamlet  of  CROMFORD  {Crumbeford) 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  houfes. 
At  this  place  there  has  lately  been  a very  rapid 
increafe  in  the  Rate  of  population.  This  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  introduction  and 
eftablifhment  of  a new  branch  of  bufinefs. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a large  cotton  ma- 
chine was  erected  here  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright, which,  with  one  conflruCted  at  a later 
period,  affords  employment  to  about  eight 
hundred  hands.  As 
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As  this  was  the  firfl,  which  was  introduced 
into  Derbyfliire,  and  as  the  inventor  and  pro- 
prietor of  it  refides  at  Cromford,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a more  particular  hiilory  and 
defcription  of  this  machine,  than  I have  yet 

JL 

done; 

To  form  a clear  and  complete  idea  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  a minute  infpedion  of 
all  its  parts,  both  in  a ftate  of  red-  and  in  mo- 
tion, is  abfolutely  neceflary.  I lliall  give  as 
concife  a defcription  of  the  various  operations 
of  which  it  conliifs,  as  I am  able,  and,  as  I 
proceed,  point  out  thofe,  the  invention  of 
which  maybe  juftly  attributed  to  the  owner  of 
the  works  at  Cromford. 

When  the  cotton  is  fufficiently  picked  and 
cleaned,  it  is  carried  to  the  carding  engine.  This 
confifts  of  two  cy Hinders ; one  of  thefe  is 
placed  within  a concave  frame,  and  both  of 
them  being  covered  with  a fine  wire,  ad;  upon 
each  other,  in  the  lame  manner  with  a pair  of 
common  cards.  From  the  larger  cyllinder  the 
cotton  is  taken  off  by  a fmaller  one,  and  again 
from  it  by  a crank ; and  then  ihe  carding  is 
compleated.  I believe  that  not  the  whole,  but 
the  moft  valuable  parts  of  this  engine  were 
contrived  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  For  it 
was  he,  who  invented  the  two  movements,  by 
which  the  cotton  is  laid  on,  and  taken  off  from 
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them  without  any  impediment  to  their  motion. 
Now  without  the  addition  of  thefe,  this  part 
of  the  bulinefs  would  have  been  ftill  in  a very 
impertedt  ftate.  There  would  have  been  de- 
feats, which  were  obfervable,  in  the  old  card- 
ing engines,  the  lliortnefs  of  the  lengths,  and 
the  tedioufnefs  of  the  operation. 

The  next  operation  is  fizing.  This  con- 
fifts  in  drawing  the  cotton  thro’  rollers,  when 
it  is  difcharged  from  the  carding  engine.  It  is 
necelfary  to  ftretch  the  flaple  ftill  more,  in  or- 
der that  the  fibres  may  become  thinner  and 
clofer  to  each  other.  For  this  pUrpofe  the 
cotton  is  drawn  three  different  times  thro’  the 
rollers.  In  the  firfl  inflance  two,  then  three, 
and  in  the  laft  place  four  lengths  are  introduced. 
When  the  cotton  has  paffed  thus  frequently 
thro’  the  rollers,  it  is  ready  for  roving. 

The  operation  of  roving  is  performed  by 
drawing  the  cotton  again  thro’  rollers,  in  fingle 
continued  lengths.  When  it  comes  from  the 
rollers,  it  drops  into  an  iron  box,  which  by 
turning  round  gives  it  a flight  twilling. 

The  laft  part  of  theprocefs  isfpinning.  But 
the  movements  are  fo  numerous,  and  complex 
in  this  operation,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  convey 
a clear  idea  of  it  without  exhibiting  a model,  or 
viewing  the  machine  itfelf  in  motion. 
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It  is  only  an  adl  of  juftice  to  aferibe  tbfe 
invention  of  the  three  laft  movements  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  aeprive  him  of  the 
honour  arifing  frorri  it ; but  from  the  informa- 
tion, which  I have  been  able  to  colledt,  they 
appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  envy  and  felf 
intered. 

The  machine,  of  which  I have  thus  at- 
tempted a brief  defeription  is  conftrucled  on 
principles  entirely  new,  and  may  be  juftly  re^ 
garded  as  a very  extraordinary  production  of 
uncultivated  genius.  Every  didinCl  part  is 
fufficient  to  excite  admiration,  and  nothing  lefs 
than  an  unbounded  invention  could  have  com- 
bined together  in  one  machine  fo  great  a va- 
riety of  original  movements. 

When  Sir  Richard  had  conftruCted  his  ma- 
chine he  found,  that  he  had  many  difficulties 
to  encounter  and  furmount,  before  he  could 
derive  any  benefit  from  his  invention.  Being 
in  very  low  circumflanceSj  it  was  necelTary  in 
the  fir  ft  place  to  look  out  for  fome  perfons  of 
property,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  encou- 
rage his  project.  With  thefe  he  was  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet ; and  a patent  was  obtained  for 
the  exclufive  ufe  of  the  three  firfi:  movements, 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  Another  patent 
was  afterwards  granted  for  the  lafi:  operation 
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daring  the  fame  period  of  time.  The  fpecifi- 
cation  was  enrolled  in  April 

But  now  a frelh  difficulty  prefented  itfelf. 
A market  was  wanted  for  the  cotton,  which 
was  prepared  upon  his  machine.  A general 
apprehenfion  being  entertained,  that  it  would 
deprive  thofe  of  employment,  who  procured  a 
livelihood  by  the  ufe  of  the  hand  machines, 
the  manufadiurers  of  cotton,  more  efpecially 
in  Lancaffiire,  determined  to  oppofe  its  efta- 
oliffiment  as  much  as  poffible.  However, 
MefTrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  joint  patentees  with 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  found  out  a way  of 
furmounting  this  obftacle  to  their  fuccefs. — 
They  formed  a dehgn  of  working  up  themfelves 
the  cotton  prepared  upon  their  machine,  by  be- 
ginning a manufacture  of  calicoes.  With  this 
view  they  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for 
aboliffiing  the  tax  of  three-pence  a yard,  to 
which  all  goods  of  this  kind  were  at  that  time 
fubject.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  feeing  their  new  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture in  fo  flouriffiing  a ftate,  as  to  afford 
conliderable  employment  to  then*  machine.  — 
At  the  fame  time  it  was  difcovered  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  the  cotton  prepared  at  Crom- 
ford  was  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  might  be 
bought  at  a lower  price  than  that,  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  ufe.  A knowledge  of 
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thefe  fa6ls  had  the  efFecft,  which  was  defired 
and  might  be  expected.  Not  only  a market 
was  procured,  but  application  for  the  purchafe 
of  grants  to  work  under  the  patent  was  made 
to  the  company  at  Cromford.  From  this  time 
the  bufinefs  became  very  extenfive,  and  the 
profits  immenfe.  But  in  Augufi;  1782  the  pa- 
tentees were  difturbed  in  the  poffefilon  of  the 
important  advantages  arifing  from  their  ma- 
chine. The  validity  of  the  patent  was  tried 
before  lord  Mansfield,  and  the  machine  in  ufe 
being  found  not  to  agree  with  the  model  deli- 
vered in  at  the  tower,  a verdidt  was  given  againfi: 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  However  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  the  decifion,  and  carried  the 
caufe  to  Weftminfter  hall  a fecond  time,  when 
his  claim  to  the  exclufive  ufe  of  his  machine 
was  declared  to  be  juft  and  well  founded.  In 
confequence  of  this  determination  an  entire 
ftop  was  put  to  the  working  of  thofe  machines, 
which  had  been  conftrudled  without  grants 
from  the  company.  This  ftep  produced  a 
very  ftrong  combination  of  cotton  manufadtu- 
rers  againft  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  They 
were  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  laft  decifion 
at  Weftminfter,  and  another  attempt  was  made 
to  fet  afide  the  patent.  The  iftue  of  this  trial 
proved  agreeable  to  their  wifhes.  Nor  has  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  fince  that  time  taken  any 
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fleps  to  eftabliOi  the  validity  of  his  patent.  In- 
deed could  he  have  liicceeded,  he  had  not  now 
the  fame  inducements  as  formerly  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  term  for  the  exclufive  ufe  of 
one  part  of  his  machine  was  expired  5 and  his 
claim  to  the  other,  if  legally  eftablilhed,  would 
have  become  extindl  in  a veryfhort  time. 

The  importance  of  the  machine  under  con- 
fideration  is  now  fully  perceived  by  every  one, 
who  is  concerned  in  the  manufa«flure.  The 
goods  made  with  the  cotton  prepared  upon  it 
are  not  only  of  a fuperior  quality,  but  manu- 
factured at  a muchlefs  expence  than  formerly; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  more 
ancient  branches  of  thebufinefs  are  greatly  im- 
proved, and  new  ones  have  been  introduced 
into  the  kingdom,  and  carried  to  a degree  of 
perfection,  which  they  could  not  have  attained 
without  the  invention  of  the  cotton  mills  at 
Cromford. 

The  flight  and  temporary  inconveniences, 
which  were  at  firfl:  fuftained  by  fome  indivi- 
duals, have  been  abundantly  compenfated  by 
the  public  and  extenflve  benefits,  which  have 
refultedfrom  the  eftablifhment  of  the  machine 
invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  No  fair 
and  impartial  perfon  can  doubt  of  its  excellence 
and  importance,  who  confiders  that  the  cotton 
is  prepared  upon  it  with  greater  expedition,  and 
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with  much  lefs  trouble  and  expence  than  for- 
merly was  the  caf'  j and  that  the  goods,  manu- 
faftured  from  it,  are  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe, 
which  were  made  before  it  came  into  ufe.  It  may 
be  with  reafon  queftioned,  whether  there  ever 
was  an  invention  or  improvement  of  equal 
confequence  to  the  manufadtures  of  this  king- 
dom, 

MIDDLETON  is  another  hamlet  belong- 
ing to  the  parilh  of  Wirkfworth.  It  contains 
about  fixty-four  houfes ; and  the  inhabitants 
are  principally  fupported  by  working  the  lead 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  cotton 

mills  at  Cromford,  and  Matlock. 
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IBOL,  and  GRANGE  are  fupported  in 
the  fame  way ; and  contain  about  twenty-three 
houfes. 

EIOPTON  is  another  hamlet  within  the 
parilh  of  Wirkfworth.  The  number  of  houfes 
in  it  is  fmall.  One  of  thefe  is  the  feat  of  Philip 
Gell,  efq. 

The  family  of  Gell  redded  at  Hopton,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
feventh  year  of  her  reign  died  R.  Gell,  efq;  who 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Anthony.  About 
thirty  years  after  this  time  died  Thomas  Gell 
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of  Hopton,  efqj  either  the  father  or  grandfather 
of  John  Cell,  efq;  who  was  flieriiT  for  Derby- 
fliire  in  the  year  1634,  and  feven  years  after- 
wards was  created  a baronet  by  king  Charles  1. 
In  the  great  conteft  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
parliament  he  took  a very  adtive  part.  About 
three  months  after  the  royal  ftandard  was 
eredled  at  Nottingham,  he  marched  into  the 
town  of  Derby  and  placed  a garrifon  in  it. 
The  year  following  he  took  Wingfield  manor 
by  afiault,  and  was  attended  with  fiich  fuccefs, 
that  at  length  no  part  of  the  county  of  Derby 
had  the  courage  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
king.  He  alfo-carried  his  arms  into  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  When  he  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Derby,  in  the  year  1645,  he  went 
againfh  the  city  of  Lichfield,  and  took  it  by 
afiault.  He  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Derby,  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  money  arifing  from  the  fequefiira- 
tion  of  the  efiedls  of  thofe,  who  were  fufpedled 
of  being  friends  to  the  interefi;  of  the  king. — ■ 
However  in  this  bufinefs  he  appears  not  to 
have  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  fatisfadtion  of 
parliament.  There  was  an  order  firfi:  made  to 
get  the  fum  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  in  his 
hands,  which  was  unaccounted  for.  In  the 
year  1650  he  was  tried  by  the  high  court  of 
juftice  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  and  fen- 
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tenced  to  forfeit  his  eftate  and  to  be  imprifoned 
for  life.  But  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
pardoned. 

The  fons  of  Sir  John  Cell  were  alfo  con- 
cerned in  the  public  tranfacflions  and  difturb- 
ances,  which  happened  at  this  period.  John, 
the  eldeft,  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and 
eflate.  He  had  ilTue  one  fon  Philip,  and  two 
daughters.  Dying  in  the  year  1688,  he  was 
fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eftate,  and  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  county  of  Derby  by  his  fon. 
Sir  Philip  Cell.  His  filler,  Catherine,  being 
married  to  William  Eyre  of  Holme,  efq;  and 
himfelf  dying  without  iffue,  he  bequeathed  his 
eftate  to  his  nephew,  John  Eyre,  efq;  obliging 
him  at  the  fame  time  to  take  the  name  of  Cell. 
This  gentleman  married  Ifabella,  fecond  daugh- 
ter of  judge  JelTop,  to  whofe  eflate  fhe  became 
one  of  the  four  co-heirefTes  by  the  death  of 
their  brother,  lord  Darcy.  By  his  wife  he  had 
feven  children.  He  died  in  the  year  1738,  and 
left  two  fons,  and  four  daughters,  all  in  their 
minority.  The  elder  fon  is  the  prefent  Philip 
Cell  of  Hopton,  efq.  He  is  married,  and  by 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  William  Milnes  of 
Cromford,  efq;  he  has  feveral  children. 

John  Cell,  efq;  the  fecond  fon,  is  a captain 
in  his  majefly’s  navy ; and  during  the  laft  war 
gained  confiderable  reputation  in  • the  Eafl- 
Indies.  The 
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The  number  of  houfes  in  the  hamlet  of 
Caulow  is  twelve;  in  Biggin  twenty-three; 
Alton  four ; Hitheridge-Hay  twenty ; and 
Alhley-Hay  about  the  fame  number. — Thefe 

places  are  all  within  the  parifli  of  Wirkfworth. 

BONTESHALL,  BONSALL. 

The  living  is  a reclory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  9I.  1 6s.  old.;  and  yearly  tenths 
1 9s.  7M.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
of  Lincoln. 

The  parifh  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  houfes.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  wholly 
relied  upon  the  working  of  the  mines  for  their 
fupport ; but,  fince  the  erection  of  the  cotton 
mills  at  Cromford,  many  hands  have  met  with 
conftant  employment  at  this  place. 

MATLOCK. 

The  living  is  a re<5tory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St,  Giles.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  III.  2S.  6d.  and  yearly  tenths  are 
ll.  2S.  3d.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of 
Lincoln. 

The  parifh  contains  about  three  hundred  and 
feventy- three  houfes.  The  inhabitants  have 
always  received  confiderable  employment  and 
fupport  from  working  the  lead  mines, 
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There  are  alfo  feveral  hands  engaged  in  the 
manufadure  of  ftockings,  and  of  cotton.  In 
the  former  branch  of  buhnefs  there  are  twenty 
frames  in  the  parifh ; and  for  carrying  on  the 
latter  two  mills  have  been  eredled.  One  of 
thefe  hands  in  Matlock  dale,  and  belongs  to 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  It  is  a very  large  and 
handfome  building.^The  erection  of  this  work 
and  other  improvements  of  art  have  confider- 
ably  injured  the  natural  beauty  of  the  dale. 
Thofe,  who  are  pleafed  with  viewing  pidlur- 
efque  fcenes,  will  wifh,  that  they  could  have 
been  conveniently  placed  in  any  other  fituation. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
on  account  of  its  mineral  waters  Matlock  has 
been  a place  of  conliderable  refort  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

On  a hill  called  Riber  is  what  has  been 
deemed  by  fome  a druidical  altar.  I have  been 
told,  that  it  is  a very  large  hone  with  a bafon 
upon  it. 
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SECT.  V. 

DEANERY  of  CHESTERFIELD. 

WINNEFELT,  SOUTH  WINGFIELD. 

the  living  is  a vicarage  ^ and  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  All-laints.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Derley  abbey.  Its  clear  value  is 
49I.  and  yearly  tenths  1 3s.  4d.  The  duke  of 
Devonfhire  is  the  patron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  parifli  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-feven.  The  principal 
employment  and  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  is 
the  manufa61;ure  of  (lockings.  Upon  enquiry 
I found,  that  the  number  of  frames  amounted 
to  fifty-five. 

South wingfield  appears  to  have  been  the  feat 
of  feveral  diftinguifiied  perfons  at  different  pe- 
riods of  time.  At  the  Norman  furvey  Roger 
of  Poidlou  refided  here.  But  in  a very  fhort 
time  South  Wingfield  came  into  the  poffeffion 
of  William  Peverel,  the  natural  fon  of  William 

the 
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the  conqueror,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  a man- 
fion  houfe  at  this  place.  The  prefent  manor- 
houfe  is  of  a much  later  date.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Ralph,  lord  Crom- 
well, lord  treafurer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
It  a erwards  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the 
earls  of  Shrewfbury : For  on  the  twenty-fixth 
of  July,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  George,  earl  of  Shrewlbury  died 
here.  Another  perfon  of  the  fame  family  and 
name  likewife  departed  this  life  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  was  moll 
probably  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  who  had  the 
cullody  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid, 
that  this  unfortunate  woman  was  conhned  fe- 
veral  years  at  Wingfield  manor  ^ and  you  are 
fhewn  apartments,  which  were  appropriated 
to  her  ufe. 

This  tradition  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
good  authority.  Camden*  fays,  “ that  in  the 
year  1569  Leonard  Dacres  contrived  away 
how  to  convey  the  captive  queen  out  of  the 
cullody,  wherein  Ihe  was  kept  at  Whinfield, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  under  the  earl  of 
Shrewlbury.  Northumberland  being  a part- 
ner in  the  plot,  difcovered  the  fame  to  the 
duke  (Norfolk).  , But  the  duke  forbad  it  to 
be  put  in  execution,  fearing,  left  they  Ihould 

deliver 

^Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  book  I.  p.  i?9. 
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deliver  her  to  the  Spaniard  for  wife,  and 
hoping  ere  long  to  procure  queen  Elizabeth’s 
confent.  ” 

The  event,  here  alluded  to,  happened  the 
year  after  the  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  from 
Bolton  caftle  in  Yorkfliire,  to  Tutbury  caftle 
in  Staffordlhire,  and  placed  under  the  cuftody 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  It  is  reported,  that 
file  was  confined  nine  years  at  Wingfield  ma- 
nor : But  it  is  fcarcely  credible,  that  fo  large  . 
a proportion  of  the  time  flie  was  under  the 
care  of  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Shrewfbuiy 
fliould  be  fpent  at  Wingfield.  However  it  is 
probable,  that  flie  might  frequently  be  here 
during  the  period  of  her  confinement  in  Derby- 
fliire. 

In  the  year  1666  Mr.  Emanuel  Elalton  re- 
fided  at  Wingfield  manor.  He  was  a good 
mathematician,  and  publifhed  fome  pieces, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  appendix  to  Fofter’s 
Mathematical  mifcellanies.  In  the  year  1676 
Mr.  Inman  Halton  obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  Wingfield.  His  account  of  this  phse- 
nomenon  was  publi filed  in  the  Philofophical 
tranfad:ions  for  that  year. 

Wingfield  manor  is  now  in  the  pofibfiion  of 
Wingfield  Halton,  efq^  but  is  not  inhabited. 
He  refides  in  a new  houfe  at  a fmall  diflance 

froii^ 
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from  it,  which  was  built  by  his  father  about 
ten  years  ago. 

Tlie  manor  houfe  at  Wingfield  was  once  a 
ftately  and  magnificent  pile  of  building.  Even 
in  its  prefent  ruinous  condition  it  naturally 
fuggefts  this  idea.  Certainly  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  exhibiting  a very  good  fpecimen  of  the 
architedlure,  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  when 
it  was  built. 

This  noble  manfion  was  built  round  a large 
quadrangular  court.  It  was  caftellated  and 
embattled.  At  each  corner  ftands  a tower ; 
but  that  at  the  fouth  weft  rifes  higher  than 
any  of  the  reft,  and  commands  a very  extenfive 
profpe<ft. 

The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  fo  much 
broken  down,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  af- 
certain  their  exadl form  and  dimenfions.  Some 
of  them  were  very  fpacious.  The  great  hall 
was  twenty-four  yards,  two  inches,  by  twelve 
yards,  one  inch.  There  is  a large  cellar  under 
it  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  It  is  curioufly 
arched  with  ftone,  and  has  a double  row  of 
pillars  running  up  the  middle.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 

The  walls  ofWingfield  manor  in  fome  places 
are  not  only  thrown  down  and  the  roof  taken 
off,  but  the  whole  of  them  has  been  removed, 
I was  informed,  that  a chapel  once  adjoined  the 

houfe 
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hoiife  on  the  north  fide ; but  now  fcarcely  a 
veftige  is  to  be  feen. 

Tho’  fome  parts  of  the  manor  houfe  have 
been  taken  down,  and  employed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
ton  for  building  his  houfe,  yet  it  was  confider- 
ably  injured  before  this  time.  During  the 
civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  being 
polfelTed  by  the  royal  party,  it  was  belieged 
and  taken  by  lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  Sir 
John  Gell  of  Hopton,  officers  in  the  fervice 
of  parliament,  who  ordered  a letter  of  thanks 
to  them  for  this  and  other  fervices."^  The 
alfault  was  begun  on  the  eaft  fide  with  cannon 
planted  on  Pentridge  common, -f*  and  a half- 
moon battery  raifed  for  its  defence  in  this  quar- 
ter was  foon  carried.  But  a breach  being  found 
impradlicable,  the  cannon  were  removed  to  a 
wood  on  the  oppofite  fide.  From  hence  they 
had  a more  powerful  effedt.  They  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  on  the  wall,  that  a confiderable 
breach  was  foon  opened,  and  the  t :fieged  were 
obliged  immediately  to  furrender. — I faw  the 
breach  by  which  the  afifailants  entered,  and 
feveral  cannon  balls  which  were  employed  on 
this  memorable  occafion.  One,  which  was 
lately  found  in  the  hill,  weighs  thirty-two 
pounds. 

The 

* Whitelock’s  memorials  of  Englifli  affairs,  &c.  p.  96. 

-}•  On  this  common  is  a Roman  encampment.  It  is  nearly  fquare, 
and  confills  of  a double  vallum. 
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The  befieged  at  one  time  fufFered  confider- 
able  inconvenience  from  a want  of  water.  Be- 
ing  fupplied  with  this  neceffary  article  from  a 
neighbouring  hill  by  means  of  pipes  laid  under 
ground,  the  communication  was  cut  off  by 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  relieve 
their  want  by  finking  a very  deep  fliaft  in  the 
court-yard. 

Colonel  Dalby,  who  was  the  governor  of 
the  place,  was  killed  during  the  liege.*  He 
had  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  drefs  of  a common 
foldier.  But  being  feen  and  known  by  a de- 
ferter,  he  was  lliot  by  him  in  the  face,  as  he 
was  walking  in  the  ftables.  The  hole,  thro’ 
which  he  introduced  his  mulket,  may  be  yet 
feen  near  the  Porter’s  lodge. 

Wingfield  manor  houfe  is  exceedingly  well 
fituated  for  a place  of  defence.  It  Hands  upon 
an  eminence,  which  is  fteep  on  every  fide  ex- 
cepting to  the  north.  In  this  part  it  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  ftreiigthened  by  a deep 
ditch  or  moat,  which  was  made  nearly  acrofs 
the  hill. 

AELFREDINGTUNE,  ALFRETON, 

The  living  is  a vicarage;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  clear  value  is  1 61. 

and 

* Prellwich’s  refpublica,  fee  lift  of  officers  who  loft  their  lives  in 
the  fervice  of  king  Charles  I, 
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and  yearly  tenths  13s.  lold.  George  More- 
wood,  efq;  is  the  patron. 

This  town  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  built 
by,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  king 
Alfred.  Even  the  fpot  is  fliewn,  where  the 
houfe  Ifood,  in  which  he  lived.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  fituated  in  the  ftreet,  which 
leads  from  the  Market-crofs  towards  Mans- 
field. It  was  built  upon  the  ground,  where 
the  blackfmith’s  fhop  now  (lands. 

Robert,  the  fon  of  Ranulph,  lord  of  Alfre- 
ton,  was  one  of  the  four  knights,  who  mur- 
dered I'homas  Becket,  arch-bifliop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  expiation  of  his  guilt  he  founded  the 
monaftery  of  Beauchief.  Alfreton  by  marriage 
afterwards  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Cha worth,  one  of  whom  was  a confi- 
derable  benefactor  to  this  religious  houfe. 

Alfreton  is  a market  town.  A large  quan- 
tity of  corn  is  fold  here  every  year,  and  carried 
into  the  peak.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  and  fupported  by  the  manufacture  of 
ftockings,  and  the  collieries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  alfo  here  fix  malt  offices; 
and  two  potteries  of  the  brown  earthen  ware. 

The  whole  parifli  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  houfes.  Of  this  number 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  are  fituated 

within 
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within  the  town.  One  of  thefe  is  the  feat  of 
George  Morewood,  efq^  which  (lands  in  a 
high  and  pleafant  fituation. 

At  SWANWICK,  an  adjoining  hamlet,  a 
fchool  was  huilt  in  the  year  1740  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner,  and  by  her 
endowed  with  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
fupport  of  a mafler,  who  is  required  to  inflrudl 
twenty  poor  children  in  reading  and  writing. 

At  Greenhill  lane  in  the  fame  parifli  was 
found  fome  years  ago  an  urn,  containing  a 
large  colledlion  of  Roman  coins.  It  was  dif- 
covered  by  a labouring  man,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  repairing  a fence.  The  number  of 
coins  amounted  to  about  feven  hundred.  They 
are  now  difperfed  into  many  different  hands. 
A confiderable  number  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 
feveral  gentlemen  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

PLXKSrON,  PINXTON. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  61.  os.  lod.  and  yearly  tenths 

I 2S.  id. 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parifh  is  fe- 
venty ; and  of  inhabitants  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  Several  hands  are  employed  in 
the  manufadlure  of  ffockings. 


BLACK- 
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BLACKWELL. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the 
parhL  of  Blackwell.  Edton  places  it  within 
the  deanery  of  Derby,  and  I was  inadvertently 
led  to  do  fo  likewife.  But  I am  apprehend ve, 
that  this  was  a miftake,  and  that  a defeription 
of  the  pariih  fliould  have  been  inferted  in  this 
place. 

SOUTH  NORMANTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  and  is  in  the  gift 
of  Triftram  Revel,  efq.- 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parifh  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one ; and  of  inhabitants 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Population 
here  feems  to  be  in  a flourifhing  Rate.  The 
number  of  baptifms  from  the  year  1693  to  the 
year  1703  was  one  hundred  and  fix;  and  from 
the  year  1773  to  the  year  1783  it  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-fix.  The  burials  have 
likewife  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  manufacture  of  ftockings,  and  a colliery 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  principal  fupport 
of  the  inhabitants. 

riBCEL,  TIBSHELF. 

There  was  a church  at  this  place  in  the 
ninth  year  of  king  Edward  II.  when  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  priory  of 

W Bre- 
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Brewood. — The  living  is  a vicarage  j and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift. 
Its  clear  value  is  29I.;  and  William  Allwood 
Lord,  efqj  is  the  patron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Tibfhelf  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen.  There  is  a good 
colliery  here,  which  afford  confiderable  em- 
ployment to  the  inhabitants.  Several  hands 
likewife  are  engaged  in  the  manufadture  of 
{lockings. 

SIRELUNT,  SHIRLAND. 

There  was  a church  here  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  II.  For  in  the  firfi:  year  of  his  reign 
P.eginald  de  Grey  was  pofiTefTed  of  the  manor, 
and  the  advowfon  of  the  church.  This  family 
was  fome  time  feated  at  Shirland.  One  of 
them  was,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Edward  III. 
in  the  retinue  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  7I.  1 5s.  5d.  and  yearly  tenths 
1 5s.  61d.  Mrs. Town,  the  earl  of  Thanet,  and 
Peter  Nightingale,  efqj  prefent  by  turns. 

The  whole  parifh  of  Shirland,  including  part 
of  the  hamlets  of  Stretton  and  Higham,  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  feventy-fix  houfes. 

The  manufadture  of  {lockings  affords  con- 
fiderable employment  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
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number  of  frames  in  the  parifh  is  thirty-fix. — 
At  Higham  has  been  invented  a machine  for 
carding  and  fpinning  hurds  for  candle  wicks, 
for  which  the  proprietor  is  faid  to  have  ob- 
tained a patent. 

MORTUJVE,  MORTON. 

At  the  time,  when  Domefday  book  was 
compiled,  there  were  a church  and  a prieft  at 
Morton. — The  living  is  a redtory^  and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  crofs.  Its 
value  in  the  king’s  books  is  iil.  los.  and  yearly 
tenths  il.  3s.  William  Garbutt,  efq;  is  the 
patron. 

The  liberty  of  Morton  is  of  fmall  extent. 
It  contains  about  twenty-four  houles. 

BRACKENFIELD  is  a hamlet  belonging 
to  the  fame  parifh,  and  contains  about  thirty 
houfes. — The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
trinity. 

WIjVJVEFELT,  north  WINGFIELD. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  a prieft  here.  It  appears 
however,  that  Pillley  f Pinnefy ) was  a place 
of  ftill  greater  note ; for  Winnefelt  is  defcribed 
as  belonging  to  this  manor. 
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The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  21I.  6s.  3d.  and  yearly  tenths 
2I.  2S.  7|d. 

In  the  liberty  of  Northwingfield  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  is  about  thirty  j in  Williamthorp 
ten ; in  Pilfley  forty-two  j in  Stretton  thirty- 
one;  in  Ford  twenty-five ; in  Hanly  fourteen; 
in  Clay-crofs  forty-fix;  in  Tupton  and  Wood- 
thorp  fixty;  and  in  Ainmoor  nineteen. — Total 
in  the  parifii  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven. 

ESSOURE,  ASHOVER. 

Afliover  is  a town  of  great  antiquity.  At 
the  time,  when  Domefday  book  was  compiled 
there  were  a church  and  a priefi;  here.  — The 
living  is  a redlory ; and  the  church  is  dedicated 
to  All-faints.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is 
24I.  3s.  ild.  and  yearly  tenths  2I.  8s.  31.  John 
Simpfon,  efq;  is  the  patron. 

In  the  church  there  is  a very  ancient  font, 
by  fome  imagined  to  be  Saxon.  It  Hands  upon 
a flone  pedeftal,  and  in  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence are  twenty  figures  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
votion. They  are  call  in  lead,  and  are  in  fmall 

compartments. In  different  parts  of  the 

church  there  are  feveral  monuments,  coats  of 
arms,  and  inferiptions.  They  chiefly  allude 
to  the  ancient  family  of  Babington,  one  of 

whom 
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whom  was  knighted  by  king  Edward  III.  at 
Morlieux  in  Brittany,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of 
Afhover  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  The  inhabitants  very  much  depend  for 
their  fupport  upon  the  mining  bufinefs,  and 
the  manufadlure  of  ftockings. 

DETHICK  is  a fmall  chapelry  within  the 
parifh  of  Afliover,  and  contains  only  three 
houfes. 

This  place  was  during  a long  period  the  feat 
of  the  family  of  Babington.  Anthony,  who 
was  the  principal  adlor  in  the  confpiracy,  which 
was  formed  againft  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
refided  at  this  place.  He  was  a young  gentle- 
man, polTeffed  of  a large  fortune,  pleafant  wit, 
and  confiderable  learning ; but  too  much  go- 
verned by  pride,  bigotry,  and  religious  fana- 
ticifm.  Being  informed,  that  a perfon  of  the 
name  of  Savage  had  made  a vow  to  take  , away 
the  life  of  the  queen,  he  was  fearful,  that  he 
fhould  fail  in  the  enterprize,  and  delired,  that 
' the  execution  of  it  might  be  committed  to  fix 
ftout  young  gentlemen.  Of  thefe  he  made  the 
choice,  and  acquainted  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  the  defign,  which  had  been  formed. 

W3 
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' But  the  confpirators  foon  brought  fufpicion 
upon,  themfelves.  They  occafionally  met  for 
confultation  in  St.  Giles’  field  near  London, 
in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  and  in  wine  taverns. 
They  were  fo  much  flattered  with  the  profpedt 
of  the  diftinguiflied  honour,  which  they  ex- 
pedted  to  receive  from  the  accomplifliment  of 
their  purpofe,  that  they  had  their  pidures  drawn 
with  Babington  placed  in  the  midfl:  of  them. 

Sufpicions  being  raifed  by  their  imprudent 
and  vain  condud,  letters  betwixt  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  Babington  were  intercepted  j and 
Ballard,  one  of  the  confpirators,  was  appre- 
hended at  Dethick.  Thefe  events  rendered 
Babington  penfive,  and  he  exhorted  Savage 
and  Charnock,  two  other  gentlemen,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  to  carry  it 
into  immediate  execution.  But  he  foon  after 
changed  his  mind,  and  applied  for  leave  to  go 
abroad.  By  liflening  to  his  requefl  an  oppor- 
tunity was  gained  of  bringing  the  plot  more 
fully  to  light.  Babington  was  then  fliridly 
watched ; and  finding,  that  he  was  furrounded 
with  danger,  he  with  difficulty  made  his  ef- 
cape  from  a tavern,  and  changed  clothes  with 
Charnock.  The  refl;  of  the  confpirators,  alfo 
taking  the  alarm,  endeavoured  by  flight  to 
provide  for  their  own  fafety,  and  were  openly 
proclaimed  traitors  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, 
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dom.  After  lying  concealed  in  woods,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  borrow  money  of  the 
Spanifh  ambafTador,  they  difguifed  Babington 
by  colouring  his  face  with  green  walnut  fliells. 
But  their  fufferings  from  hunger  now  became 
fo  extreme,  that  they  fought  relief  at  the  houfe 
of  the  Bellamies,  near  Harrow  on  the  Hill. 
They  were  there  hid  in  barns,  fed  and  clothed 
in  ruftic  habits.  Notwithftanding  on  the  tenth 
day  they  were  difcovered,  brought  to  London, 
and  the  inhabitants  teftified  their  public  joy  by 
ringing  bells,  making  bonfires,  and  finging 
pfalms.  Thefe  expreffions  of  afFeiflion  were 
highly  acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  fhe  '‘re- 
turned her  thanks  to  the  citizens. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September  1586  feveii 
of  the  confpirators  were  convidled  of  high  trea- 
fon.  Ballard  fuffered  firfi;  •,  and  Babington 
undauntedly  beheld  his  execution,  while  the 
reft  turning  away  their  faces  fell  upon  their 
knees.  He  ingenuoufiy  confefiTed  his  offence  5 
and  being  taken  down  from  the  gallows,  and 
ready  to  be  cut  up,  he  cried  aloud,  feveral 
times,  parce  me  domip^  have  mercy  upon 

me,  lord  Jefus. 

One  of  the  houfes  at  Dethick,  which  appears 
to  be  very  ancient,  I fuppofe  to  have  been  the 
feat  of  the  Babington  family,  and  belongs  to 
Brabazon  Hallows  of  Glapwell,  efq. 

W4 
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LEA  is  a fmall  hamlet  alfo  in  the  fame  pa^. 

rifh,  and  contains  twenty-feven  houfes. 

It  is  the  feat  of  Peter  Nightingale,  efq.  At 
this  place  there  is  a building,  which  from  an 
infcription  upon  it,  containing  an  account  of 
the  time  of  its  eredtion,  appears  to  have  been 
a church.  But  I have  not  met  with  any  ac^ 
count  of  it  in  hiftory. 

At  Lea  a cotton  mill  was  eredled  about  live 
years  ago  by  Peter  Nightingale,  efq.  There 
is  alfo  a fmall  manufadlure  of  muhins  at  this 

r 

place. 

HOLLOWAY  is  another  hamlet  alfo  in 
the  paridi  of  Alhover,  and  contains  about  four- 
teen houfes. 


WINGERWORTH. 

There  was  a church  here  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  king  Edward  I.  At  that  time  Henry 
de  Brailsford  was  polTelTed  of  the  advowfon  of 
the  church. — The  living  is  a curacy ; and  its 
clear  value  is  16I.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  is 
the  patron. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  about 
fixty-one. — A furnace  for  fmelting  ironflone 
furnilhes  employment  to  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  hands. 


Winger- 
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Wingervvorth-hall  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Henry 
Hunloke,  hart.  It  is  a large  and  ancient 
houfe:  Standing  in  an  elevated  fituation,  it 
commands  feveral  extenfive  profpedts  into  the 
neighbouring  country. 

The  family  of  Hunloke  is  of  confiderable 
antiquity.  Nicholas  Hunloke,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  was  pofielTsd  of  a large 
eftate  at  Hadley  in  Middlefex,  ^ and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bramcote  and  Stapleford, 
Nottinghamfhire.  Nicholas,  his  fon,  pur- 
chafed  the  manor  of  Winger  worth  from 
Richard  Curzon,  efqj  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1452,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church.  Ni- 
cholas, his  eldeft  fon  dying  without  iffue,  was 
fucceeded  in  his  eftate  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  married  twice.  By  his  firft  wife, ' Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Walker,  efq; 
he  had  only  one  fon,  Henry  ^ and  was  buried 
at  Wingerworth,  in  Odlober  1612.  Henry 
Hunloke,  efq;  his  heir  and  fucceftbr  had  two 
wives.  By  the  firft  he  had  no  iffue;  by  his 
fecond,  Ann,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Richard 
Alvey  of  Corber,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  he 
had  two  children,  a fon  and  a daughter.  In 
the  year  1623  being  fherift' for  Derby fliire,  and 
a gentleman  of  great  efteem  and  authority,  he 
teftified  his  affedlion  and  refpedl  for  king 
James  I,  by  taking  a journey  to  meet  him. 

But 
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But  being  in  a very  advanced  age,  and  attend- 
ing his  inajefi-y  with  a fatigue  above  his  ftrength 
he  fell  down  dead  in  his  prefence  at  Ilkeflon, 
in  Derbyihire. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  Henry, 
not  only  in  his  eftate,  but  likewife  in  his  loy- 
alty. For  he  lent  king  Charles  I.  a confider- 
able  funa  of  money  at  his  requeft,  and  received 
a letter  from  his  majefty  on  the  occafion,  which 
was  dated  Sept.  14,  1642.  He  alfo  raifed  and 
accoutred  a troop  of  horfe  in  the  regiment  of 
colonel  John  Frechville  of  Stavely,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the 
twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age  he  fignalized 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  in  War- 
wickfhire,  was  knighted  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  afterwards  created  a baronet.  Making  a 
bold  attempt  upon  the  enemy  he  was  wounded 
in  a ikirmilTi  at  Beckwood-park,  in  Notting- 
hamlhirej  and  fined  by  the  fequeftrators  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds 
for  his  loyalty. 

He  married  Marina,  daughter  of  Dixey 
Hickman  of  Kew,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  efq; 
and  died  at  Wingerworth,  in  the  year  1648. 
He  left  two  fons,  and  one  daughter. 

During  the  Common-wealth  the  family  was 
driven  from  the  feat  at  Wingerworth.  The 
houfe  being  a large  ftone  building,  was  converted 
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into  a garrifon  for  the  forces  of  parlianient. 

! But  lady  Hunloke,  the  relia;  of  Sir  Henry, 

! being  married  to  colonel  William  Michel,  one 
I of  Cromwell’s  officers,  the  colonel  proved  a 
good  friend  to  the  family,  and  was  inftrumental 
in  preferving  the  manhon  and  eftate  from  any 
further  injury. 

' Thomas  Windfor,  the  younger  fon  of  Sir 
Henry  Hunloke,  the  firft  baronet,  was  a vo- 
lunteer in  the  French  army,  and  died  at  Treves 
in  Germany;  and  Marina,  the  daughter,  was 
a Benediaine  nun  at  Bruffels.  Sir  Henry,  the 
elder  fon,  greatly  improved  his  eftate  and  feat 
at  Wingerworth.  He  married  Catherine,  the 
daughtel-  and  heirefs  of  Francis  Tyrwhit  of 
Ketdeby,  Lincolnfliire,  efq;  and  died  in  the  year 
171^.  His  iflue  was  feven  fons,  and  fix 
daughters.  His  two  eldeft  fons  dying  young, 
the  "third  fon,  Thomas  Windfor  fucceeded  him 
in  his  title  and  eftate.  In  the  year  1726  taking 
down  the  ancient  feat  of  .the  family,  he  ereaed 
a magnificent  houfe  on  a high  ground  near  his 
park,  which  was  finiftied  in  the  year  173*^* 

He  married  Charlotte,  the  fixth  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  bart.  and  died  in 
the  year  1732.  By  his  wite  he  had  foui  fons, 
and  feven  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon  is  the 
prelent  Sir  Henry  Hunloke,  bart.  who  on  the 
twenty-firft  of  December  1769*  mariied  Mar- 
garet, 
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garet,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Weninan  Cokeo} 
Longford,  efq.  By  his  lady  he  has  four  fons, 
and  feven  daughters.  Thomas  Windfor,  tlie 
eldeft  fon,  was  born  in  March  1772. 

CESTREFELD,  CHESTERFIELD. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  j and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  value  in  the  kino-’s 
books  is  1 5I.  os.  2M.  and  yearly  tenths  il. 
I os.  oH.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  is  the  patron. 

The  town  of  Chefterfield  is  of  confiderable, 
though  not  of  equal  antiquity  with  fome  other 
in  Derbyflnre.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
furvey  it  was  only  a bailiwic,  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Newbold.  However  the  name  of 
the  place  feems  to  denote,  that  previous  to  this 
period  there  was  a caftle  fituated  here.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Roman  road  from 
Derby  to  York  palfed  through  this  place,  and 
that  there  was  a ftation  or  encampment  here. 
Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  the 
ground,  with  which  it  was  furrounded,  would 
naturally  be  called  the  field  of  the  cafiile. 

Though  at  the  Norman  conquefl  Chefler- 
fieldwas  a place  of  fmall  note  and  confequence, 
yet  it  mufi:  very  foon  afterwards  have  increafed 
in  fize  and  importance.  There  was  certainly 
a church  here  in  the  eleventh  century.  For 
William  Rufus  gave  the  church  of  Cheflerfelt 
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lo  the  cathedral  church  at  Lincoln.  In  the 
-eign  of  king  John  the  town  was  incorporated 
n favour  of  William  Briwere,  or  Bruere.  He 
bbtained  from  his  fovereign  in  the  fixth  year 
)f  his  reign  a grant  in  fee  farm  of  the  manor  of 
Chefterfield,  with  Brunnington  and  Witting- 
ton,  and  of  the  foak  and  wapentake  of  Scarf- 
dale,  paying  yearly  for  Chefterfield,  Brunning- 
ton and  Wittington  with  the  foak  fixty-nine 
pounds,  and  for  Scarfdale  ten  pounds.  By  this 
grant  were  alfo  procured  the  fame  liberties, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham : Likewife  a fair  during  eight  days,  be- 
ginning at  the  exaltation  of  the  crofs,  and  two 
weekly  markets,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday. — 
Baldwin  Wake  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
William  Bruere,  junior,  obtained  poffeffion  of 
the  manor  of  Chefterfield.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  property  of  Edmund  Plantaganet, 
earl  of  Kent,  who  married  Margaret  Wake; 
and  was  inherited  by  his  defcendants  during  fe- 
veral  generations.  In  the  twenty-fixth  year  of 
king  Edward  III.  it  was  held  by  John,  fecond 
fon  of  Edmund  of  Woodftock,  and  grandfon 
of  Edward  I.  j and  in  the  year  1386  by  Sir 
Thomas  Holland.  In  the  year  1443  Chefter- 
field belonged  to  William  Neville.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  George  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewlbury,  was  lord  of  the  manor.  It  after- 
wards 
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wards  by  purchafe  came  into  the  pofleflion  of 
William,  earl  of  Newcaftle,  and  Sir  Charles 
Cavendhh,  his  brother,  who  received  a con- 
firmation of  the  grant  from  king  Charles  I.  in 
the  feventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  manor  of 
Chefterfield  by  inheritance  now  belongs  to  the 


duke  of  Portland. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Chefter- 
field  became  a borough  town  in  the  reign  of : 
king  John.  The  corporation  confifts'  of  a- 
mayor,  fix  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon council  men. 


I believe  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
time  the  church  at  Cheflerfield  was  built.  It 
undoubtedly  is  very  ancient.  It  is  faid  to  have  • 
been  dedicated  in  the  year  1232.  If  the  date 
be  accurate,  this  mull  have  been  the  fecond 
church  eredted  here,  or  the  old  one  mufi;  have 
been  rebuilt  at  this  time. — In  one  of  the  win- 
dows are  the  arms  of  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
and  Margaret  Wake  impaled  together.  This 
fliews,  that  it  was  built  as  early  as  the  clofe  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fpire  of  the  church  rifes  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  is  formed 
in  a very  fingular  manner.  The  ftrudlure  has 
fuch  an  effedl  upon  the  eye,  that  it  feems  to 
lean  different  ways  according  to  the  fides  on 
which  you  approach  it. 
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The  church  is  built  in  tlie  fame  form  with 
cathedral  churches.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
crofs  ifle  is  the  following  infcription  in  latin, 
— “ Underneath  here  is  depolited  the  body  of 
John  Verdon,  formerly  redtor  of  Lyndeby,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  the  diocefe  of 
York,  and  chaplain  of  the  chantery  of  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  in  the  parifh  of  All-faints 
in  Chefterfield,  who  died  the  fecond  day  of  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1500. 
I deli  re  you  fo  to  pray  for  his  foul  as  you  would 
pray  for  your  own  foul.” 

On  an  alabafter  done  in  the  chancel  is  the 
following  infcription. — “ Here  lies  Mr.  John 
Pypys,  chaplain  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  crofs, 
who  died  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  of  July, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand and 

two,  to  whofe  foul  may  Almighty  God  be 
merciful.” 

In  one  of  the  pews  there  is  a Jerufalem- 
crofs. 

t 

In  the  chancel  is  the  burial  place  of  the  an- 
cient and  refpedtable  family  of  Foljame,  who 
formerly  refided  at  Walton,  near  Chefterfield. 
There  are  feveral  effigies  upon  one  of  the  mo- 
numents in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  But  I do 
not  recoiled!  any  infcription. 

In  the  crofs  ifle  is  an  infcription  recording  a 

charitable  legacy  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
' for 
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for  putting  out  boys  to  trade  or  fea  fervice* 
There  is  a clauie  in  it,  which  limits  the  benefit  ■ 
of  the  charity  to  thofe  children,  who  receive  , 
'not  alms,  and  refide  in  the  borough. 

From  one  of  the  above  infcriptions  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  there  was  formerly  a guild  at  Chef- 
terfield.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Holy  crofs ; and  was  valued  at  nineteen  pounds 
per  annum.  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of  king 
Richard  II.  who  maintained  two  or  three 
priefls  in  the  church  here.  In  the  thirtieth 
year  of  king  Edward  III.  Roger  de  Chefterfield 
granted  to  it  eighteen  mefTuages,  and  twelve 
acres  of  land. 

It  is  alfomanifeft  from  the  other  infcription, 
that  before  the  year  1 500  there  was  a chauntry 
belonging  to  the  church. 

The  church  is  flill  clofely  connected  with 
the  cathedral  at  Lincoln.  For  the  dean  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  redtor  of  Chefterfield,  the  vicar 
of  Chefterfield  is  his  vicar,  and  the  dean  pre- 
fen ts  him. 

At  Chefterfield  there  was  a very  ancient 
hofpital  for  lepers.  It  was  founded  before  the 
tenth  year  of  king  Richard  I.  and  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  St.  Leonard.  John,  earl  of 
Kent,  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  Edward  III. 
held  it  in  capite.  But  in  the  ninth  year  of  king 

Richard 
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Richard  II.  it  was  feized  by  Joan,  princefs  of 
Wales.  However  it  continued  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  church  at 
Chefterfield  was  made  ufe  of  as  a place  of  re- 
fuge by  Robert  Ferrers,  the  laft  earl  of  Derby. 
It  is  faid,  that  as  foon  as  this  nobleman  arrived 
at  man’s  eftate,  he  joined  the  rebellious  barons 
againft  the  king.  With  a view  of  quelling  this 
infurredtion,  Henry,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king 
of  Almaine  marched  againft  him  with  a pow- 
erful army  j and  at  Chefterfield  after  a fharp 
conflidl,  in  which  many  were  flain,  routed  all 
his  forces.  The  earl  was  one  of  thofe,  who 
efcaped.  He  at  firft  was  concealed  in  the 
church  under  fome  bags  of  wool,  but  by  the 
treachery  of  a woman  was  ere  long  difcovered, 
and  carried  prifoner  to  London. 

It  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  church, 
that  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  was  at  Chefterfield 
with  his  forces  in  May  1643,  and  again  in 
December  following.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  at  one  of  thefe  times  he  engaged  the  forces 
of  the  parliament.  But  it  is  certain,  that  during 
the  civil  wars  he  obtained  a vidlory  over  them 
at  this  place. 

At  Chefterfield  the  Prelbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Quakers  have  each  a place  of  wor- 
(hip.  There  are  alfo  here  a free  grammar 
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fchool,  a town-hall,  a jail  for  debtors,  five 
hofpitals,  fix  alms  houfes  for  widows,  a work- 
houfe,  and  a houfe  of  corredlion. 

The  town  of  Chefterfield,  when  confidered 
in  regard  to  its  population,  manufactures,  and 
trade,  is  in  a very  flouriOiing  fiate. 

From  an  adtual  enumeration  made,  in  De- 
cember 1788,  it  was  found,  that  Chefterfield 
contained  eight  hundred  and  one  houfes,  and 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix  in- 
habitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cheftrfield  derive  confi- 
derable  employment  and  fupport  from  the  iron 
works  fituated  in  the  town,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. At  Walton  there  are  a furnace  and  a 
foundery,  which  afford  employment  to  about 
one  hundred  hands.  At  thefe  works  are  pro- 
duced cannon  and  ball,  cyllinders,  ftoves, 
grates,  Dutch  ovens,  and  a variety  of  other 
goods.  In  Newbold  is  another  furnace.  Its 
principal  objeCl  is  the  production  of  metal. 
About  forty-feven  hands  are  employed  by  it. 
Befides  thefe  iron  works  there  is  a fmall  foun- 
dery fituated  in  the  town.  It  is  ufed  for  call- 
ing ftoves,  grates,  ovens,  and  other  forts  of 
furniture. 

Another  branch  of  bufinefs  carried  on  in 
Chefterfield  is  the  manufacture  of  ftockings^ 
The  number  of  frames  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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bourhood,  employed  by  the  hofiers  refiding 
here,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fixty-one. 

There  is  alfo  a manufadure  of  carpets  at 
Chefterfield.  It  affords  employment  to  about 
eighty-four  hands. 

There  is  likewife  a confiderable  number  of 
fhoes  made  in  the  town  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. ■ 

Nor  fliould  it  be  omitted,  that  a large 
quantity  of  coarfe  earthen  ware  is  manufadured 
here.  In  this  bufinefs  three  potteries  are 
worked,  which  afford  employment  to  about 
fixty  hands. 

Within  the  parifli  of  Chefterfield  are  feveral 
chapelries  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town, 

. At  BRIMINGTON  the  clear  value  of  the 
chapel  is  lol.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the 
hamlet  is  eighty. 

At  TEMPLE  NORMANTON  the  clear 
value  of  the  chapel  is  7I.  12s.  The  hamlet 
contains  twenty-five  houfes.  '*  • 

There  is  a chapel  alfo  at  NEWBOLD.^  This 
hamlet,  with  that  of  DUNSTON'E,  contains 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  houfes. 
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The  number  of  houfes  in  WALTON  is 
feventy-five.  This  place  was  during  many 
generations  the  feat  of  the  ancient  and  refpedt- 
able  family  of  Foljambe,  to  whom  it  heredita- 
rily dcfcended  by  Loudham  from  the  Bretons. 

The  hamlet  of  TUPTON  contains  twenty- 
two  i CALOW  forty-four;  and  HASLAND 
ninety-feven  houfes. 

Chefterfield  has  had  the  honour  of  giving 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Stanhope. — 
Philip,  lord  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  in  Notting- 
hamihire,  was  created  earl  of  Chefterfield  in 
the  fourth  year  of  king  Charles  I.  The  title 
has  been  continued  in  tlie  fame  family  ever 
fince  to  the  prefent  day. 

I • 

SUTTON  in  le  DALE. 

The  living  is  a redlory ; and  the.  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  living  at  Duck- 
manton,  with  which  (according  to  Edton)  it 
is  connedled,  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church 
there  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 
Their  clear  value  is  44I.  3s.  6d.  and  yearly 

tenths  15s.  yM.  Clarke,  efq;  is  the 

patron. The  church  at  Duckmanton  for- 

merly belonged  to  the  monaftery  at  Welbeck ; 
but,  I believe,  is  not  now  ftanding. 


Sutton 
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Sutton  hall  is  a large  and  ancient  houfe.  Its 
fituation  is  excellent.  Standing  upon  a high 
ground  it  furniOies  many  beautiful  views  in  the 
neighbouring  country. 

Sutton  has  been  the  feat  of  feveral  wealthy 
and  refpe(ftable  families.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
king  Edward  II.  Reginald  de  Grey  of  Sandi- 
acre  held  the  manor.  Jo.  de  Grey,  who  died 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  had  ifllie,  two 
daughters,  Ifabel  and  Alice,  and  Jo.  Leak  by 
marrying  the  latter  became  poffeiTed  of  Sutton. 
In  the  year  1611  Sir  Francis  Leak,  knt.  one 
of  his  defendants,  was  raifed  by  king  James  I. 
to  the  dignity  of  a baronet,  and  was  the  fixth 
gentleman,  on  whom  this  honour  was  beftow- 
ed.  He  was  afterwards  created  a baron  of  this 
realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Deincourt  of  Sutton. 
During  the  civil  commotions  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  1.  he  was  eminently  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  his  zealous  attachment  to  his  fovereign. 
This  he  fhewed  by  fending  him  fupplies  of  mo- 
ney, and,  while  Newark-upon-Trent  remained 
one  of  his  garrifons,  gave  him  his  cordial  ad- 
vice in  council.  Two  of  his  fons  were  alfo 
officers  in  the  royal  army,  and  loft  their  lives  in 
the  fervice  of  their  king.  In  confideration  of 
thefe  teftimonies  of  loyalty,  lord  Deincourt  was 
advanced  to  the-  degree  and  dignity  of  an  earl 
by  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Scarfdale  by  letters 

X 3 patent. 
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patent,  bearing  date  at  Oxford  in  the  twenty- 
firft  year  of  Charles  I. 

Having  fuffered  much  for  his  loyalty,  and 
feeing  the  life  of  the  king  taken  away  by  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  he  became  fo  exceedingly 
mortified,  that  he  drefied  himfelf  in  fackcloth ; 
and  caufing  his  grave  to  be  dugfome  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  laid  down  in  it  every  Friday, 
exercifing  himfelf  frequently  in  divine  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  Departing  this  life  in  his 
houfe  at  Sutton  on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1655,  he  was  buried  in  his  own  pa- 
rilh  church.  Nicholas  was  the  fourth  and  Lift 
earl  of  this  family  3 and  fucceeded  ,his  uncle, 
Robert,  earl  of  Scarfdale  in  the  year  1707. 

After  his  deceafe,  Sutton  became  the  pro- 
perty of ‘tlie  family  of  Clarke:  G.  B;  Clarke, 
efqj  who  reprefented  the  county  of  Derby  in 
feveral'fparliaments,- refided  here  3 and  died 
without  ilfue  in  the- year  1774.  His  fifter, 

who  is  his  heir,  is  married  to Price,  efq3 

who  has  taken  the  name  of  Clarke. 

The  liberty  of  Sutton  contains  about  twenty 
three  houfes3  and . Duckmanton  fifty- three. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported  by  agri- 
culture. . . i 


/ J 


,4 


HEATH. 


The  living  is  a vicarage  3 and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  It  formerly  belonged 

to 
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to  Croxton  abbey.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  4I.  1 8s.  9d.  and  yearly  tenths  9s.  lold. 
The  duke  of  Devonthire  is  the  patron. 

The  manor  of  Heath  was  given  by  Robert 
Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  to  the  monks  of  Gren- 
don,  in  Leiceffcerfliire.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
duke  of  Devonthire.  It  motl  probably  came 
into  the  potTeffion  of  the  family,  when  in  the 
fxth  year  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Cavenditli  had 
in  exchange  for  his  eftates  in  Hertfordshire  fe- 
veral  lands  and  manors  belonging  to  ditfolved 
priories  and  abbeys  in  Derby fliire,  Notting- 
hamtliire,  &c.  ^ 

The  whole  parith  contains  about  fixty-four 
houfes. 


HAULT  HUCKNALL. 

This  paritli  includes  the  hamlets  of  Row- 
thorn,  Stanetby,  Aft  wood,  Arftatf,  and  Hard- 
wick. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  j and  form.erly  be- 
longed to  the  priory  of  Newftead,  in  Notting- 
hamftiire.  Its  clear  value  is  30I.  and  yearly 
tenths  i2S.  old.  The  duke  of  Devonthire  is 
the  patron. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  a grave- 
ftonewith  a latin  infcription  upon  it,  of  which 
the  following  is  a tranflation ; 

X 4 ^lere 
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Here  are  depofited  the  .bones  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmfbury,  who  during  many  years 
ferved  two  earls  of  Devonfhire,  father  andfon. 
He  was  an  honeft  man,  and  well  known  at 
home  and  abroad  by  his  reputation  for  learn- 
ing. He  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1679, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  December, 
and  in  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his  age. 

At  a fmall  dif-ance  from  it  is  a handfome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Ann,  the  firft 
countefs  of  Devonihire,  with  a latin  infcrip- 
tion,  dated  in  the  year  1627. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Highley  of 
Highley,  in  the  county  of  York,  efq.  She 
married  the  honourable  William  Cavendiih  of 
Chatfworth,  efq;  afterwards  created  the  earl 
of  Devonihire.  By  him  fhe  had  three  fons, 
Gilbert,  William,  and  James ; and  the  fame 
number  of  daughters  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
Frances.  James,  the  youngeft  fon,  lies  buried 
near  his  mother. — William,  earl  of  Devon- 
ihire, and  baron  of  Hardwick,  and  now  foie 
furvivor  of  his  mother,  defirous  of  preferving 
the  memory  of  his  brothers  and  fillers  has 
caufed  this  monument  to  be  eredled. 

She  died  in  the  month  of  February  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1598. 

The  arms  of  the  family  are  placed  upon  the 
monument. 


In 
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In  another  part  of  the  church  is  a memo- 
randum, recording  a charitable  legacy  of  1020I. 
to  the  poor  in  this  and  other  neighbouring  pa- 
ri/hes,  made  by  the  earl  of  DevonHiire  and  his 
mother.  It  is  dated  1687. 

In  the  liberty  of  Hucknall,  and  the  hamlet 
of  Stanefby  the  number  of  houfes  is  about 
thirty-two.  Rowthorn  contains  about  four- 
teen ; Aftwood  about  twenty-eight ; and  Ar- 
flaff  about  twenty-four  houfes. 

Hardwick-hall,  one  of  the  feats  of  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire,  is  alfo  fituated  in  the  parifli  of 
Hucknall.  There  are  here  two  houfes,  {land- 
ing at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  each  other.  The  principal  part  of 
the  more  ancient  one  is  in  ruins.  The  kitchen 
alone  is  inhabited ; no  more  than  the  outward 
walls  of  the  other  part  of  the  houfe  are  now 
remaining. 

At  what  time  it  was  built,  I have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  fa- 
mily of  Hardwick  relided  at  this  place  in  the 
time  ofHenr)^  VIII.  For  Jo.  Hardwick  died 
here  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign, — He 
held  under  the  manor  of  Stavely  one  meffuage 
called  Hardwick  hall,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land.  In  this  houfe  cardinal 
Wolfey  lodged  one  night  in  his  way  from  York 
to  Leicefter  abbey,  where  he  died  November 
the  eighteenth,  1536.  The 
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Thehoufe,  which  is  now  ftandlng  at  Hard- 
wick, was  built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth by  the  countefs  of  Shrewibufy,  daughter 
of  the  above  John  Hardwick,  efq.  She  had 
been  married  twice,  before  file  became  the 'wife 
of  the  earl  of  Shfewlbury,  namely  to  Robert 
Barley,  efq;  ^ltld  Sir  William  Cavendiih ; and 
fhe  did  not  raife  this  ftately  manfion,  till  after 
the  death  of 'her  two  firft  hufbands. 

The  fituation  of  Elardwick  hall  is  exceed- 
ingly ftriking'  and  noble.  It  hands  in  a fine 
park  of  large  and  venerable  oaks,  and  upon  a 
very  high  ridge  of  ground;  which  affords  a 
dihant  view  into  the  weftern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. In  the  front  is  a very  fpacious,  and  quad- 
rangular court,;!  furrounded  by  a high  ftone 
wall.  At  each’  extremity  of  the  houfe  is  a 
lofty  tower,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
embattlement  maybe  obferved  the  letters  E.  S. 
which  I imagine  to'  be  the  initials  of  the  name 
of  the  noble  .perfon,  by  whom  it  was  built, 
( Elizabeth  Shrew/hury.) 

In  the  hall^  which  is  large,  is  the  hiftofy 
of  Patient  Grizil,  if  I recolledt  ariglit,  worked 
in  tapeftry.  j Afcending  the  grand  ftair-cafe, 
you  come  to  the  apartments  on  the  firft  floor. 
Then  turning  to  the  right  hand,  you  enter  the 
chapel.  It  is;  hung  with  tapeftry,  in  which 

are 
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are  wrought  feveral  pieces  of  fcripture  hiftory, 
particularly.  Ads  ix.  xiii.  xxVi.  and  xxviii. 

In  the  dining-room  are  feveral  family  pic- 
tures, upon  which  are  marked  the  name''  of 
the  perfons,  for  whom  they  were  taken,  viz. 
Tlie  firfl;  duke  of  Devonfhire  in  armour.  The 
countefs  of  Shrewfbury.  Colonel  Charles  Ca- 
yendifh,  brother  to  thefirfl:  earl  of  Devonfhire. 
Lord  Harry  Cavendifli,  brother  to  the  fecond 
duke.  One  of  the  earls  of  Devonlliire.  Sir 
William  Cavendhh,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of 
his  age.  Lord  treafurer  Burleigh.  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, fon  to  the  "countefs  of  Exeter.  The  hon. 
Robert  Cecil,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  a 
fmall  whole  length.  A pidure-,  niarked^Efaf- 
mus,  with  the  arms  of  the  Gavendilh  family 
upon  it.  ■ — . " . - i. 

Over  the  chimney  are  the  arms  of  the  coun- 
tels  of  Shrewfbury,  with  this  infcription  under- 
neath, the  conclufion  of  all  things  is  to  fear 
God,  and'  keep  his  commandments,  - E.- Sr 
1 597-” 

Common  chamber  hung  with  figured  black 
velvet. 

The  drawing-room  is  wainfcoted  to  a con- 
fiderable  height,  and  hung  above  with  tapeftiy. 
In  this  apartment  is  another  pidure  of  the 
countefs  of  Shrewfbury.  - It  is  faid,  that  from 

it  Vertue  took  his  print  of  her. Over  the 

chim- 
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chimney  are  the  arms  of  the  countefs  in  a lo- 
zenge, and  two  flags  for  fupporters,  with  this 
infcription  on  each  fide  and  underneath. 
Sanguine  cornu  corde  oculo 

Nobilis  at  claro  pondere 

pede  cervus  et  aure 
' ' Nobilior. , 

Bedchambers.  In  one  of  thefe  were  formerly 
a bed,  a fet  of  chairs,  and  a fuit  of  hangings, 
ail  worked  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  when 
fhe  was  in  the  cuflody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury.  On  the  hangings  were  a fymbolical 
reprefentation  of  feveral  virtues  vfith  thefe  allu- 
five  mottos  over  them'*.  Conflans,  Artemifia, 
Pietas,  Chaflity,,Lucretia,  Liberality',  Perfeve- 
rance,  Penelope,  Patience,  Magnanimity,  .Ze- 
nobia.  Prudence.  — When  the  prefent  houfe  at 
Chatfworth  was  built,  I believe,  they  were  re- 
moved thither.  ■'  ‘i 

In  the  duchefs’.s  dreffing-room  is  a pidture 
of  our  Saviour,  in  the  fepiilchre ; it  is  efleemed 
a good  painting.  Another  pidlure  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  the  virgin  Mary. 

On  the  grand  flair-cafe  leading  to  the  flate 
apartments  is  a 'portrait  of  the  firfl  duke  of 
Devonfliire  on  horfeback,  in  an  embroidered 
coat,  a large  wig,  and  a feather  in  his  hat. 

State-room.  It  is  very  lofty,  fixty-three 
feet  long,  and  thirty- three  wide.  The  lower 

part 
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part  is  hung  with  tapeftry,  and  the  upper  is 
coloured  ftucco  with  a reprelentation  of  the 
court  of  Diana.  At  the  higher  end  of  the 
room  is  a chair  of  ftate  under  a canopy.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  this  room  the  firfl  duke  of  Devon- 
fliire  had  ufed  to  hold  his  levees. 

• State  withdra wing-room.  It  is  hung  with 
tapeftry.  When  you  go  in,  this  is  drawn 
back,  but  then  falls  down  again,  and  the  place 
of  entrance  is  no  longer  vifible.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  is  a reprefentation  of  Abraham 
offering  up  his  fon  Ifaac.  The  figures  are  in 
relief,  and  compofed  of  the  Derbyfhire  fpar. 

State  chamber,  hung  with  velvet. 

The  room  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Over 
the  door  her  arms  are  carved  in  wood,  with 
M.  R.  in  a cypher,  and  round  it  Marie  Stewart 
par  le  grace  deDieuRoyne  d’Ecoffedouariere  de 
France.  Crefl  a lion,  motto  in  my  defens. 

Gallery  of  paintings.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  long,  and  of  the  fame  extent 
with  the  whole  eafl  front.  The  windows  are 
in  deep  fquare  receffes,  prqjedling  beyound  the 
wall.  This  apartment  is  adorned  with  the  por- 
traits of  many  royal  and  diftinguifhed  charac- 
ters. On  feveral  of  the  pidlures  are  names, 
dates,  ages,  and  infcriptions.  As  you  enter, 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  door  is  the  portrait  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  A whole  length  of  James  V. 

king 
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king  of  Scotland,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  Mary  his  fecond  wife  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  both  in  one 
piece.  Henry  IV.  Counte'.s  of  Exeter. 
Henry  VII.  And  William,  the  fecond- earl  of 

Salifbury. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  chimney-piece. 
Charles  I.  Catherine,  countefs  of  Salhbury. 
Henry^VI.  Countefs  of  Shrewfbury.  Henry 
VIII.  Queen  Mary.  Sir  William  Cavendifhy 
aged  forty-four.  Edward  VI.  Henry  VIII. 
Cardinal  Pool.  Hobbes,  aged  eighty-nine  in 
the  year  1676.  James  I.  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Steven  Gar- 
diner. Lady  Jane  Grey  with  this  infcription. 
Mors  potius  quam  dedecus,  1591,  aged  nine- 
teen. Maria  D.  G.  Scotiae  piiflima  regina. 
Franciae  Doueria  1 578,  anno  regni  thirty- 
fix..  Anglicae  captivae  ten. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  near  the  win- 
dow are  fome  pictures  greatly  injured,  and 
others  nearly  defaced.  Of  this  number  are 
Arabella  Stuart.  Lord  Darnley.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  And  king  Richard  III. 

Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a figure  of 
Mercy.  It  is  compofed  of  marble  and  ala- 
bafter. 

By  afcending  another  flight  of  flairs  you 
come  to  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  which  is  co- 
vered 
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vered  with  lead.  From  this  elevated  lituation  • 
there  is  a moft  extenhve  and  delightful  profped: 
into  the  adjacent  country,  more  efpecially  to- 
wards the  weft. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Hardwick- 
hall  was  not  only  built,  but  likewife  fitted  up 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ; by  fome  it  is 
faid  for  the  reception  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
and  on  account  of  the  intended  vifit  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  Mary 
was  fome  time  confined  here  under  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewlbury ; and  it  is  particularly 
deferving  of  notice,  that  the  houfe  remains  in 
its  primitive  flate  with  the  original  furniture 
to  this  day.  I apprehend  that  there  are  very 
few  other  fuch  ftately  manfions,  which  give  fo 
clear  and  complete  an  idea  of  the  architedlure, 
tafte,  and  manners  of  the  times,  in  which  they*“ 
were  built. 


PLEASELY. 

There  was  a church  here  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  II.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
Roger  Willoughby  died  polTefikd  of  the  manor 
and  advowfon  of  the  church. — The  living  is 
a reflory ; and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is  iil. 
4s.  yd.  and  yearly  tenths  il.  2S.  5ld.  Brabazon 
Hallows,  efq;  is  the  patron. 
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The  parlfh  of  Pleafley,  which  is  a finglcl 
hamlet,  contains  about  eighty-two  houfes. 


OVER  LANGWITH. 

The  church  at  this  place  was  given  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  Thurgarton  priory 
in  Nottinghamfhire. — The  living  is  a rediory ; 
and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helena.  Its 
clear  value  is  42I.  os.  and  yearly  tenths  8s.  oM. 
The  duke  of  Devon  (hire  is  the  patron. 

The  parifh  is  fmall,  containing  only  twenty- 
four  houfes.  The  inhabitants  rely  entirely 
upon  agriculture  for  their  employment  and 
fupport. 


SCARDECLIFF,  SCARCLIFF. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  the  manor 
of  Scarcliff  belonged  to  Anker  de  Fretchville. 
But  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  it  was 
feized  by  the  king,  becaufe  the  caflle  and  town 
of  Northampton  were  in  a hoftile  manner  de- 
tained from  him  by  the  above  Anker,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Hugh  de  Spenfer,  and  others.  Af- 
terwards the  town  of  Scarcliff  was  given  by 
Robert  Lexington  to  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Newftead. 

The  advowfon  of  the  church  was  given  to 
the  abbey  at  Derley  by  Hubert,  the  fon  of 
Ralph,  but  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  De- 

vonfhire. 
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Vonfliire. — The  living  is  a vicarage  5 and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear 
value  is  15I.  and  yearly  tenths  los. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  parifli  of  Scar- 
cliff,  including  Palterton,  is  eighty-two. 

BELESOURE,  BOLSOVER. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  there  was  a 
church  at  Bolfover.  It  was  then  given  by 
William  Peverel  of  Nottingham,  to  the  abbey 
at  Derley. — The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  value  in 
the  king’s  books  is  14I.  os.  and  yearly  tenths 
I IS.  I ild.  The  duke  of  Portland  is  the  pa- 
tron. 

In  the  church  is  a noble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendifli,  the  father 
of  the  firft  duke  of  Newcaftle,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  infcription : 

‘ The  pofterity  to  Grangers. 

‘ Charles  Cavendifh  was  a man 
‘ Whom 

* Knowledge,  zeal,  fincerity  made  religious, 

‘ Experience,  difcretion,  courage  made,  valiant, 
‘ Reading,  conference,  j udgement  made  learned, 
‘ Religion,  valour,  learning  made  wife, 

‘ Birth,  merits,  favour  made  noble, 

‘ Refpedt,  means,  charity  made  bountiful, 

* Equity,  confcience,  office  made  jufl, 
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< Nobility,  bounty,  juftice  made  honourable, 

* Councel,  ayde,  fecrecy  made  a trufty  friend, 

, Love,  truft,  conflance  made  a kind  hufband, 
, Affeaion,  advice,  care  made  a loving  father, 

< Priends,  wife,  fons  made  content, 

* Wifdom,  honour,  content  made  happy. 

‘ From  which  happinefs  he  was  tranflated  to 
‘ the  better  on  the  fourth  of  April  1617,  yet 

* not  without  the  fid  and  weeping  remember- 
‘ ance  of  his  forrowful  lady,  Katherine,  fecond 
‘ daughter  to  Cutbert,  late  lord  Ogle,  and 
‘ fifter  to  Jane  Effent,  countefs  of  Shrewfbury. 


‘ She  of  her  piety  with  her  two  furviving  fons 
‘ have  dedicated  this  humble  monument  to  his 
‘ memory,  and  do  all  defire  in  their  time  to  be 
‘ gathered,  expeding  the  happy  hour  of  refur- 
‘ redtion,  when  thefe  garments  here  putting  off 
‘ fliall  be  put  on  glorified.’ 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  the  manor 
of  Bolfover  belonged  to  William  Peverel.  But 
it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  a caftle  here 
at  this  period.  However  one  mufh  have  been 
built  very  foon  afterwards.  For  mention  is 
made  in  hiftory  of  Bolfover  caftle  as  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Peverels  of  Nottingham.  It 
is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  built  by  Wil- 
liam, the  natural  fon  of  the  conqueror.  But 
it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  crown.  For  in 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  I.  it  was  committed 
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to  the  care  of  Richard  del  pec,  with  the  con- 
lent  of  John,  earl  of  Montague.  In  the  next 
reign  we  find,  that  the  rebellious  barons  were 
in  pofiefiion  of  it.  For  William  Ferrers,  earl 
of  Derby  raifed  troops  fci  king  John,  and  took 
Bolfover  caftle  by  afiault.  In  recompence  for 
this  fervice  he  "was  appointed  governor.  In 
the  firft  year  of  Henry  III.  he  had  a new  pa- 
tent for  the  cuftody  of  this  fortrefs,  and  held 
the  government  of  it  for  full  fix  years.  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  fame  reign  it  was  com- 
mitted to  him  a third  time.  In  the  interval 
between  thefe  two  lafi:  appointments  Bryan  de 
L’ifle,  and  Hugh  Defpenfer  had  enjoyed  the 
fame  honour.  Afterwards  in  the  fame  reign 
Bolfover  manor  and  caftle  were  granted  by  way 
of  inheritance  to  the  earls  of  Chefter.  Ada, 
the  fourth  fifter  of  John  Scot,  the  iaft  earl, 
who  died  without  ilTue,  had  Bolfover  for  her 
ftiare.  She  married  Henry  de  Haftings,  lord 
of  Abergavenny,  but  it  is  moft  probable,  that 
bef  re  this  event  took  place,  the  eftate  under 
confideration  reverted  by  exchange  to  the 
crown.  It  is  an  undoubted  fadt,  that  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  king  Henry  III,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a governor  was  vefted  in  the  king. 
Nor  does  it  appear,  that  Bolfover  was  ever 
again  in  the  pofiTelTion  of  a fubjedl,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1514  the 
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kw2  in  reward  for  the  fervices,  which  had 
been  performed  by  the  earl  of  Norfolk  during 
bis  expedition  into  France,  conferred  upon 
him,  among  other  honours  and  advantages, 
the  cadle  of  Bolfover,  to  be  held  by  the  fer- 
vice  of  one  knight’s  fee.  But  on  the  attainder 
of  his  fon  the  caftle  efcheated  to  the  crown.— 
In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  George  Tal- 
bot, earl  of  Shrewfbury,  had  a grant  of  it  in 
fee  farm.  Sir  Charles  Cavendhh  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  I.  purchafed  a leafe  of  Bolfover 
for  I ooo  years  at  the  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds, 
and,  about  four  years  afterwards,  he  made  an 
entire  purchafe  of  this  place.  The  caftle  was 
then  in  ruins. 

The  prefent  caftle  or  rather  houfe  at  Bolfo- 
ver, was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
the  month  of  March  1613,  and  the  building 
was  finifhed  about  two  years  afterwards.  It  is 
formed  with  brown  ftone,  is  fquare,  and  lofty, 
and  alfo  adorned  with  battlements  and  towers 
at  each  corner.  One  of  thefe  in  fize  and  height 
confiderably  exceeds  the  reft.  The  caftle  ftands 
upon  the  verge  of  a fteep  hill,  and  upon  a 
point,  wnich  in  a fmall  degree  projects  into 
the  neighbouring  valley.  The  entrance  is  by 
a flight  of  fteps  on  the  eaft  fide.  The  flrft 
apaitment  is  the  hall.  It  is  of  a moderate  fize, 
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^nd  the  ceiling  is  fupported  by  ftone  pillars. 
There  is  only  another  room  on  the  firft  floor. 
It  is  called  the  parlour.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pillar,  which  fupports  an  arched  ceilings  and 
round  it  is  a plain,  circular  dining  table.  The 
iirft  room  in  the  next  ftory  is  moderately  large, 
blue  wainfcot  and  marble  chimney-piece.  Be- 
yond this  is  a fmaller  apartment,  in  which  are 
an  old  tea  table,  and  a fet  of  old  china.  There 
are  aUb  two  lodging  rooms  on  this  floor,  and 
eight  on  the  attick  ftory.  They  are  all  very 
fmall.  In  every  room  the  floor  is  of  ftone 
or  plaifter. — At  the  head  of  the  firft  ftair-cafe 
a door  opens  to  the  garden  wall,  which  is  very 
broad.  It  is  wide  enough  to  allow  three  or 
four  perfons  to  walk  abreaft. 

Sir  Charles  Cavendiflu,  by  whom  the  houfe 
was  built,  died  about  two  years  after  it  was 
flnifhed.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon.  Sir 
William  Cavendifli,  knight  of  the  bath,  a 
warm  friend,  and  a fteady  fupporter  of  the 
interefts  of  king  Charles  I.  This  nobleman, 
was  honoured  with  two  if  not  three  viflts  from 
the  king,  and  queen  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the 
houfe  at  Bolfover  was  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  majefties.  His  majefty  having 
vifited  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  in  the  year  1633, 
when  he  went  into  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
was  treated  in  fo  magnificent  a ftile,  that  at 
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the  defire  of  the  queen  he  fent  him  a meffage 
after  his  return,  acquainting  him  with  their 
intention  of  paying  him  another  vifit,  and  re- 
uefting  him  to  prepare  the  like  entertainment, 
which  he  had  met  with  on  a former  occafion. 
Accordingly  the  earl  made  every  poffible  exer- 
tion for  the  purpofe,  fparing  nothing  which 
might  add  fplendor  to  that  feaft,  which  both 
their  majefties  were  pleafed  to  honour  with 
their  prefence.  Ben  Johnfon  was  employed  in 
fitting  fuch  fcenes,  and  fpeeches,  as  he  could 
beft  devifej  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  country 
were  invited  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  the  royal 
guefrs.  The  entertainment  provided  on  this 
occafion  was  very  expenfive.  It  coft  between 
14,0001.  and  15,0001.' — That  made,  when  the 
king  paid  his  firft  vifit,  is  faid  to  have  been 
eftimated  at  8000I. 

"When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  earl  of 
Newcaflle  'took  a very  zealous  and  a6live  part 
in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe.  He  was  at  Bol- 
fover  with  forces  in  the  year  1643.  At  lafi, 
when  the  alfairs  of  the  king  grew  defperate,  he 
fled  to  the  continent,  and  refided  at  Antwerp, 
till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  earl  of  Newcaflle,  after  his  return,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  old  houfe, 
built  to  the  eafl  a gallery  with  a fuit  of  hand- 
fome  apartments.  He  eredled  alfo  at  the  fame 
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time,  large  ftables,  a riding  houfe,  and  a 
fmithy. 

In  the  new  buildings,  the  gallery  was  fixty- 
feven  yards  by  feven  and  a half.  The  dining 
room  was  twenty-fix  yards  by  eleven.  In  it 
was  a pidiure  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  upon 
horfeback.  The  withdrawing  room  was  thir- 
teen yards  by  eleven.  The  lodging  room  was 
twelve  yards  by  eleven.  In  it  were  feveral 
pidlureSj'viz.  king  Charles  II.  Another  when 
a boy.  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh,  father  of  the 
firft  duke  of  Newcaftle.  Lady  Ogle.  William, 
duke  of  Newcaftle.  Henry,  fecond  duke  of 
Newcaftle.  If.  Baftet,  daughter  of  William 
Baftet  of  Blore,  mother  of  Henry,  the  fecond 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  Charles,  lord  Mans- 
field. 

There  were  two  entrances  into  this  noble 
range  of  building.  In  the  front  was  a fine  ter- 
race commanding  a magnificent  profped:  in  its 
whole  extent.  From  hence  a grand  flight  of 
fteps  led  to  the  apartments. — Out  of  the  great 
court  entering  the  dining  room  was  alfo  a 
ftately  door  cafe.  Over  the  door  were  cut 
three  coats  of  arms  within  the  garter.  In  a 
fcroyle  were  under- written  the  words  Cavendo 
tutus. 

The  ftables  and  other  offices,  which  form 
two  fides  of  the  outer  court,  are  fpacious.  The 
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whole  range  is  ninety-two  yards  from  the  eaff 

corner  of  the  houfe.  . 

The  feveral  buildings  which  have  been  de- 

fcribed,as  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  are 
now  moftly  in  ruins,  more  efpecially  the  gal- 
lery and  fuit  of  rooms  connefled  with  it.  The 
hde  walls  are  all,  which  remain,  the  loof  hav- 
ing been  many  years  taken  off. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  polfible  now  to  afcertain 
tlie  exaft  (ituation  of  the  ancient  caftle,  which 
was  firft  built  at  Bqlfover.  But  it  is  probable, 
that  it  ftood  near  the  fame  fpot,  with  the  pre- 
fent  manfion. 

This  as  well  as  the  town,  is  eredted  upon  a 
point,  which  projedts  into  the  valley,  and  both 
are  furrounded  by  a deep  valley,  excepting  on 
the  north-eaft  fide.  Now  with  a view  of  * 
ftrengthening  the  fituation,  a deep  ditch  and 
rampart  have  been  carried  thro’  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  laft  quarter  ; and  a caftle,  eredted 
here,  would  be  rendered  unneceftary  and  ufe- 
lefs.  But  by  fuppoftng,  that  it  ftood  near  the 
fame  ground  wdth  the  prefent  houfe,  we  give 
it  a fituation  from  which  it  would  have  been 
eafy  to  repel  the  affault  of  an  enemy. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Bolfover 
caftle  was  in  the  reign  of  king  John  taken  by 
alFdult  from  the  rebellious  barons.  Whether 
much  refiftance  was  made  on  this  occalion, 
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does  not  appear.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that 
at  this  or  fome  other  time  there  was  a fharp 
engagement  near  this  fortrefs  : For  feveral  hu- 
man bones  were  found  a few  years  ago  on  the 
north-eall  lide  of  the  town. 

William,  duke  of  Newcaftle,  to  wh^m 
Bolfover  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  If. 
was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  and  poffeffions 
by  his  fon,  Henry.  But  this  nobleman  dying 
without  male  heir,  Bolfover  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Margaret,  his  filler.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Hollis,  earl  of  Clare,  afterwards 
created  duke  of  Newcaflle.  They  had  ilfue  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  carl  of  Ox- 
ford. At  their  deceafe  they  likewife  left  a , 
daughter  and  heirels,  who  being  married  to 
• the  father  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Portland  car- 
ried the  manor  of  Bolfover  into  the  family,  to 
which  it  now  belongs. 

'Bolfover  is  a fmall  market  town.  The  li- 
berty contains  about  two  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  houfes.  The  inhabitants  almoft  entirely 
depend  upon  agriculture  for  their  fupport. — 
The  only  manufaeffure  is  that  of  buckles  and 
fpurs,  and  a very  few  hands  are  employed  in 
thefe  branches  of  bulinefs. 

At  GLAPWELL,  a hamlet  lying  within 
the  fame  parllh,  there  are  about  nineteen 

. houfes. 
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houfes.  One  of  thefe  is  the  feat  of  Brabazon 

Hallows,  efq. 


helmeivne,  elmton. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a church  and  a prieft  here.  Ralph  de 
Aincourt  gave  it  to  the  priory  of  Thurgarton. 
The  grant  was  confirmed  by  a charter  of  king 
Edward  III.— The  living  is  a vicarage;  and 
the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Its  value 
is  22I.  and  yearly  tenths  los.  Hd.  Cornelius 
Heathcote  Rodes,  efq;  is  the  patron. 

William  d’Eincourt,  who  died  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  held  Elmton  . 
dn  capite  of  the  king.  Judge  Rodes  of  Barl- 
borough,  who  died  in  the  thirty-firfi:  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  held  it  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  parifii  of  Elmton  includes  the  hamlet 
of  Crefwell.  The  number  of  houfes  in  both 
thefe  places  is  about  fifty-two.  There  is  no 
kind  ofmanufadture  carried -on  in  this  part  of 
Derbyfiiire. 

In  the  year  1754  was  living  at  Elmton,  and 
I doubt  not,  is  remembered  by  many  perfons 
in  this  county,  a common  labourer,  known  by 
the  name  of  Jedediah  Buxton.  He  was  dif- 
tinguifiied  in  a very  extraordinary  manner  by 
his  great  ability  in  arithmetical  ' calculations. 
But  in  other  refpedls  he  was  extremely  illite- 
rate; 
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rate ; nor  did  he  remember,  by  what  means  lie 
came  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  num- 
bers and  their  progreffive  determinations.  But 
to  inveftigations  of  this  kind  he  applied  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  ^ and  his  attention 
was  frequently  fo  much  engaged  in  them,  as 
to  render  him  regardlefs  of  all  external  objedts. 
When  he  once  comprehended  a queftion,  which 
was  not  done  without  confiderable  difficulty, 
he  began  to  work  with  amazing  facility,  and 
v/ould  leave  a long  queftion,  half  wrought,  and 
at  the  end  of  feveral  months,  take  it  up  again, 
beginning  where  he  left  off,  and  proceeding 
regularly,  till  it  was  compleated.  But  arith- 
metical calculations  were  become  fo  habitual  to 
his  mind,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  pro- 
pqfal  of  queftions  from  other  perfons.  If  any 
fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would  very 
foon,  and  of  his  own  accord,  give  the  number 
of  minutes,  which  it  contained. 

He  was  once  induced  by  curiolity  to  walk 
to  London  with  a view  of  feeing  the  king  and 
royal  family,  but  was  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
pedlations.  During  his  refidence  in  the  metro- 
polis he  was  introduced  to  the  royal  fociety; 
and  feveral  queftions  in  arithmetic  was  pro- 
pofed  to  him  with  an  intention  of  trying  his 
talents,  and  his  anfwers  were  fo  fatisfadlory, 
that  he  was  difrniffied  with  a handfome  gra- 
tuity. ' He 
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Hewasallb  carried  to  fee  the  tragedy  of  king 
Richard  III.  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  j' 
arid  it  was  expeded,  that  the  novelty  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  feene  would  have  fixed  him  in  afto- 
niihment,  or  that  his  pafiTions  would  have  been 
awakened  by  the  power  of  adion,  if  he  had 
not  perfedly  underjfiood  the  dialogue.  But 
Jedediah’s  mind  was  employed  at  the  playhoufe 
in  its  .favourite  operation.  During  the  dance 
he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of 


fteps  j he  declared  after  a fine  piece  of  mufic, 
that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the 
inftruments  had  perplexed  him  beyond  mea- 
fure;  and  he  attended  even  to  Mr.  Garrick 
only  to  count  the  words,  which  he  uttered,  in 
which  attempt,  he  faid,  that  he  perfedly  fuc- 
ceeded. 

This  fiiort  (ketch  will  be,  perhaps,  fufiicient 
to  give  a general  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Thofe,  who  wifh  to  fee  a more  parti- 
cular account  of  him,  will  be  gratified  by  con- 
fulting  the  Gentleman’s  magazine,  vol.  xxi.  p. 
62,  347,  and  v.  xxii.  p.  557. — In  ftudying  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  fuch  uncommon 
phaenomena  are  certainly  deferving  of  atten- 
tion. 
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WHITWELL. 

. The  living  is  a recftory;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Its  value  in  thp 
king’s  books  is  20I.  3s.  4d.  and  yearly  tenths 
2I.  os.  4d.  The  prefentation  belongs  to  the 
duke  of  Rutland. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  pariih  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty- eight. —The  inhabi- 
tants rely  chiefly  upon  agriculture  for  their 
fupport.  A confiderable  quantity  of  malt  is 

alfo  made  at  this  place, 

/ 

■ CLUNE,  CLOWN. 

The  living  is  a redtory  j and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptifl:.  Its  value 
in  the  king’s  books  is  7I.  os.  lod.  and  yearly 
tenths  IIS.  id.  The  king  is  the  patron. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich- 
ard II.  Ro.  Folvile  held  one  melTuage,  forty 
acres  of  glebe  land  under  the  church,  two  other 
melTuages,  and  twenty-one  acres  of  land  of  the 
king,  in  the  fame  manner  as  of  the  . caftfc  of 
Bolfover. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  this  parifh  is  about 
feventy-eight. 

barleburg;  b arlborough. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there  were 
at  this  place  a prieft,  a church,  and  one  fer- 

vant. 
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vant.— The  living  is  a redory  ; and  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Its  value  in  tlie 
kings  books  is  lol.  is.  5id.  and  yearly  tenths 
il.  os.  iM.  Cornelius  Heathcote  Rodes,  efq; 
is  the  patron. 

The  paridi  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  houfes.  The  inhabitants  derive  their 
fupport  entirely  from  agriculture. 

The  family  of  Rodes  is  of  great  antiquity* 
It  has  flourifhed  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
years  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
York,  and  Derby.  They  are  lineally  defcended 
from  Gerard  de  Rodes,  a baron,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  kings  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  John, 
and  Flenry  III.  and  received  great  favours  from 
each  of  them  5 and  by  kirig  John  was  fent  an 
ambaflador  into  foreign  parts. 

Sir  John  Rodes  of  Barlborough,  was  the 
eldefl  fon  of  judge  Rodes,  by  Catherine,  third 
daughter  of  Marmaduke  Conftable  of  Holder- 
nefs,  in  the  county  of  York.  Sir  Francis  his 
fon,  who  was  the  thirteenth  generation  from 
the  above  Gerard  de  Rodes,  was  on  the  ninth 
of  Augull;  1641  knighted,  and  five  days  after- 
wards was  created  a baronet.  He  married  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  Sir  George 
Lalfels  of  Sturton  and  Gafeford,  in  the  county  ' 
of  Nottingham,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Sir 
Francis,  his  fon. 
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Sir  Francis  Rodes,  the  lecond  baronet,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Gervafe  Clifton  of  Clif- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  died  in 
the  year  1651. 

Sir  Francis  Rodes,  his  fon,  married  Mar- 
tha, the  daughter  of  William  Thornton  of 
Grantham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  gent. — 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  John  Rodes,  his  fon, 
who  was  living  at  Barlborough  in  the  year 
1727.  He  was  then  unmarried,  and,  I appre- 
hend, was  the  laft  perfon,  who  enjoyed  the 
title. 

I believe,  that  the  filler  of  Sir  John  Rodes 
was  married  to  a Mr.  Heathcote,  whofe  eldell 
fon  became  pofTeffed  of  the  manor  of  Barlbo- 
rough, and  took  the  name  of  Rodes.  Dying 
unmarried,  Cornelius  Heathcote,  efq;  his  ne- 
phew, upon  his  deceafe  fucceded  to  the  ellate, 
and  like  wife  affumed  the  name  of  Rodes.  He 
is  at  prefent  unmarried. 

STAVELY. 

There  was  a church  and  a priell  here  at  the 
Norman  furvey. — The  living  is  a re(5lory ; and 
the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift. 
Its  value  in  the  king’s  books  is'  1 2I.  7s.  6d.  and 
yearly  tenths  il.  4s.  pd.  The  duke  of  Devon- 
fliire  is  the  patron. 
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In  the  feventeenth.year  of  king  Edward  1. 
Tohn  Mufard  was  found  to  be  feized  of  the 
manor  of  Stavely,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  held 
of  the  king  in  capite  by  barony,  finding  for 
that  and  his  other  lordfhips  two  foldiers  in  the 
king’s  army  in  Wales. 

The  family  of  Frefchevill  refided  at  Stavely 
during  a confiderable  period.  They  were  de- 
fcended  from  Ralph  Frefchevill,  baron  of 
Crich,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
and  one  of  whofe  pollerity,  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  Edward  III.  attend- 
ed John,  duke  of  Lancafter  (king  of  Caftile) 
in  his  great  expedition  into  France. — Peter 
Frefcheville,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  exem- 
plary valour  at  the  battle  of  Mufcleborough,  in 

Scotland. John  Frefcheville  of  Stavely, 

efq;  who  was  his  great  grandfon,  ferved  king 
Charles  I.  with  great  fidelity,  not  only  in 
the  time  of  peace,  but  alfo  as  an  expert  com- 
mander in  his  army  throughout  the  whole 
coLirfe  of  his  wars.  Perfevering  in  his  loyalty 
to  king  Charles  II.  he  was,  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  reign  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Fref- 
cheville of  Stavely. 

The  pari£h  of  Stavely  contains  the  chapelry 
of  Barlow  3 and  the  hamlets  of  Netherthorp, 
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Wood  thorp,  and  three  of  the  name  of  Hanly. 
The  number  of  houfes  in  the  pariih,  exclulive 
of  thofe  in  the  chapelry  of  Great  Barlow,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

GREAT  BARLOW  is  feparated  from 
Stavely  by  the  parifh  of  Whittington,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven 
houfes. 

WirriNtOK,  WHITTINGTON. 

At  the  Norman  furvey  this  parifh  as  well  as 
Chefterfield  was  only  a bailiwick  to  Newbold. 
— The  living  is  a rectory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  Its  value  in  the 
king’s  books  is  7I.  los.  lod.  and  yearly  tenths 
15s.  id.  The  dean  of  Lincoln  is  the  patron. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  England  equally 
diftinguifhed  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  with  the 
village  of  Whittington.  In  the  year  1688  an 
event  happened  here,  the  memory  of  which 
will  mofl;  probably  be  tranfmitted  with  ap- 
plaufe  to  the  moft  diftant  pofterity.  When 
king  James  II.  was  endeavouring  to  aflume 
arbitrary  power,  and  to  re-eftablifli  popery  in 
this  kingdom,  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  diflinguiflied  rank,  and  fortune,  met  at 
Whittington  with  a view  of  defeating  his  pur- 
pofes.  Thofe,  of  whom  exprefs  mention  is 
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made  In  hiftory,  were  the  earls  of  DevonHiIre, 
and  Danby,  lord  Delamere,  and  Mr.  John 
D’Arcy,  fon  and  heir  of  Conyers,  earl  of  Hol- 
dernefs ; Sir  Scroop  How  alfo  was  embarked 
in  the  execution  of  their  great  defign ; but  it  is 
not  certain,  that  he  met  them  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  According  to  tradition,  Whitting- 
ton moor  was  the  place,  appointed  for  holding 
their  deliberations ; but  a fliower  of  rain  hap- 
pening to  fall  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
this  fituation,  they  repaired  to  the  village  for 
Ihelter,  and  finiflied  their  confultation  at  a 
fmall  houfe,  which  from  this  remarkable  event 
has  acquired  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Revo- 
lution houfe.  Collins  fays,  that  at  Whitting- 
ton the  earls  of  Devonfhire  and  Danby,  with 
Delamere,  privately  concerted  the  plan  of  the 
revolution.  The  houfe,  where  they  met,  he 
adds,  is  a farm  houfe,  and  the  country  people 
ftill  diftinguhh  the  room,  where  they  fat,  by 
the  name  of  the  plotting  chamber.  If  this 
account  be  accurate,  the  revolution  houfe  was 
formerly  a private  dwelling. 

On  the  fifth  of  November  1788,  the  hun- 
dredth anniverfary  of  the  revolution  was,  on 
account  of  the  above  event,  celebrated  with 
great  fplendor  and  magnificence  at  Whitting- 
ton and  Chefterfield.  The  commemoration 
commenced  at  the  former  place  with  divine 
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fervice  at  the  church.  The  reverend  Samuel 
Pegge,  re(5tor  of  the  paridi,  delivered  a fermon  ^ 
and  the  defcendants  of  the  illuftrious  houfes  of 
Cavendifli,  Olborne,  Boothe,  and  Darcy  j a 
numerous  and  powerful  gentry  5 a wealthy  and 
refpedlable  yeomanry ; a decent  and  attentive 
peafantry,  formed  an  audience,  which  in  point 
of  rank,  confequence,  and  number  has  feldoni 
been  equalled  on  a fimilar  or  any  other  occa- 
fion. 

After  fervice  the  company  went,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  to  view  the  old  Revolution-houfe,  with 
the  chair,  in  which  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  is 
reported  to  have  fat ; and  then  partook  of  a 
very  elegant  cold  collation,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  the  new  rooms  annexed  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

The  proceffion  to  Cheherfield  then  began. 
It  conlifted  of  the  members  of  eight  friendly 
focieties  or  clubs,  amounting  to  about  two 
thoufand  perfons,  walking  four  and  four,  and 
carrying  flags  with  mottos  and  devices  5 

The  band  of  mufic  belonging  to  the  Derby- 
lliire  militia  3 

The  corporation  of  Cheflerfield  in  their  for- 
malities, who  joined  the  proceffion  on  entering 
the  town ; 

The  duke  of  Devonfhire  in  his  coach  and 
fix. 
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four  led 


^°The  earl  of  Stamford  in  his  poft-chaife  and 


four. 

Attendants  on  horleback ; 

Earl  of  Danby,  and  lord  Francis  Ofborne 
in  their  poft-chaife  and  four. 

Attendants  on  horfeback  ,* 

Lord  George  Cavendifh  in  his  poft-chaife 

and  four. 

Attendants  on  horfeback ; 

Lord  John  Cavendifli  in  his  poft-chaife  and 
four. 

Attendants  on  horfeback 

Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  and  Sir  Henry  Hun- 
loke,  barts.  in  Sir  Henry’s  coach  and  fix. 

Attendants  on  horfeback ; 

And  upwards  of  forty  other  carriages  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  with  their  attendants ; 

Gentry  on  horfeback,  three  and  three ; 

Servants  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

The  whole  was  conducted  with  order  and 
regularity ; for  notwithftanding  there  were  fo 
large  a number  of  carriages,  four  hundred  gen- 
tlemen on  horfeback,  and  an  aftonifhing  throng 
of  fpedlators,  not  an  accident  happened.  All 
was  joy  and  gladnefs,  v^^ithout  a lingle  burft  of 
unruly  tumult  and  uproar.  The  approving  eye 
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of  heaven  fhed  its  aufpicious  beams,  and  blef- 
fed  this  happy  day  with  more  than  common 
fplendor. 

The  company  was  fo  numerous  as  fcarcely 
to  be  accommoda'ted  at  the  tliree  principal  inns 
at  Chelferfield. 

In  the  evening  a brilliant  exhibition  of  fire- 
works was  played  off,  and  the  populace  were 
regaled  with  a proper  diftribution  of  liquor. — 
The  day  concluded  with  a ball,  at  which  were 
prefent  near  three  hundred  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies; amongft  whom  were  many  perfons  of 
diftindiion. 

It  is  not  the  leafi:  pleafing  circumftance  at- 
tending this  meeting,  that  no  appearances  of 
party  fpirit  were  vifible.  Perfons  of  all  ranks 
and  denominations  wore  orange  and  blue,  in 
memory  of  our  glorious  deliver,  king  William 
III.  And  the  mofi;  refpediable  Roman  catho- 
lic families,  vied  in  their  endeavours  to  flaew 
how  juft  a fenfe  they  had  of  the  value  of  civil 
liberty. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  jubilee  at  Whit- 
tington and  Chefterfield,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  condud:  the  proceedings  dined  toge- 
ther in  the  Revolution-houfe ; and  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Devon ftiire,  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
lord  George,  and  lord  John  Cavendifii,  with 
feveral  neighbouring  gentlemen  were  prefent, 
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After  dinner  a fubfcription  was'  opened  for 
erecting  a monumental  column,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  glorious  revolution,  on  that  fpot, 
where  the  earls  of  Devondiire  and  Danby,  lord 
Delamere,  and  Mr.  John  D’*Arcy  met  to  con- 
cert meafures,  which  were  highly  inftrumen- 
tal  in  refcuing  the  liberties  of  their  country 
from  perdition.  It  was  afterwards  requefted, 
that  no  gentleman  would  fubfcribe  more  than 
five  guineas  j and  the  whole  fum,  raifed  in  May 
1789  amounted  to  about  230I.  When  the  fub- 
fcription clofes,  the  ftrudlure  and  fituation  of 
the  monumental  column  with  the  infcription 
upon  it  will  be  finally  determined. 

Whittington  is  a fingle  hamlet,  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  thirty-four  houfes,  and 
fix  hundred  and  five  inhabitants.  It  is  increa- 
fing  fomewhat  in  population. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1782  inclufive,  the  num- 
ber of  baptifms  was  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
five,  and  of  burials  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  So  that  the  former  exceeded  the  latter 
nearly  a third  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

ECHINTUNE,  ECKINGTON. 

Eckington  contains  the  chapelry  of  Killi- 
marfh,and  the  hamlets  of  Reniflaaw,  Trowey, 
Ridgeway,  and  Mofborough, 
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At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  a prieft  and  a fervant  at  Eckington,  but 
no  church.  However  we  find  one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  Elia- 
nor,  the  wife  of  Ro.  Stutevil,  who  died  in  the 
fourth  year  of  king  Edward  II.  held  the  manor 
and  advowfon  of  the  church. — The  living  is  a 
re6lory ; and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Its  value  in  the  king’s  books 
is  40I.  13s.  4d.  and  yearly  tenths  4I.  is.  4d. 
Mr.  William  Simpfon  is  the  patron. 

J.  Langford,  who  died  in  the  thirty-fecond 
year  of  king  Edward  I.  held  the  manor  of 
Eckington  by  grand  fergeantry  to  find  one 
horfe  of  the  value  of  five  fliillings,  with  a fack 
and  fpur  for  the  king’s  war  in  Wales  for  forty  ' 
days. 

The  townfhip  of  Eckington  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  feventy-two  houfes  j Reni- 
fhaw  feventy-eight ; Ridgeway,  and  Trowey 
one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  3 and  Molborough 
ninety-eight.  • 

At  Renifhaw  is  the  feat  of  Francis  Sitwell, 
efq.  In  the  church  at  Eckington  is  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  family.  The 
date  is  1 658. 

At  Eckington  a manufacfture  of  fickles  is 
carried  on.  There  are  alfo  two  potteries  In 
the  town. 
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The  chapel  at  KILLIMARSH,  ^ Chine- 
waldemarefej  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  Its 
value  is  7I.  12s. 

Nicholas,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Nicholas  de 
Longford,  knight,  held  four  meffuages,  forty 
acres  of  land,  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and  forty 
/hillings  rent  with  the  appurtenances  of  the 
king  in  capite  by  the  fervice  of  finding  one 
horfe,  one  fack,  and  one  pryk,  in  the  war  of 
Wales,  whenfoever  it  fiiould  happen  that  the 
king  made  war  there. 

The  liberty  of  Killimarfii  is  populous.  It 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven 
houfes, 

BECTUNE,  BEIGHTON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  clear  value  is  20I. 
and  yearly  tenths  1 3s.  z\d.  The  duke  of  King^ 
/Ion  is  the  patron. 

Beighton  contains  the  hamlets  of  Hacken- 

thorp,  Southwell,  and  Berley.  The  number 

of  houfes  in  Ae  liberty  of  Beighton  is  about 

fifty-eight;  m Hackenthorp  about  thirty- 

three  ; in  Southwell  about  fixteen ; and  in 

Berley  eight. — At  Hackenthorp  about  twelve 

hands  are  employed  in  the  manufaflure  of 
Icythes. 
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NORTUjYE,  NORTON. 

There  was  a church  at  Norton  as  early  as 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  For 
Robert,  fon  of  Ralph,  lord  of  Alfreton,  Nor- 
ton, and  Marnham,  who  founded  Beauchief 
abbey,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  gave  it 
to  that  religious  houfe. — The  living  is  a vicar- 
age; and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
Its  clear  value  is  43I.  3s.  6d.  and  yearly  tenths 
13s.  4d.  Mr.  Lifter  is  the  patron. 

Jeffery  Blithe,  bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, who  died  at  London  in  the  year  1534, 
built  a chapel  at  Norton,  and  an  alabafter  tomb 
over  his  parents,  and  appointed  a chantry  for 
them. 

There  is  at  this  place  a fociety  of  protef- 
tant  diffenters  of  the  Prefbyterian  perfuafion. 
They  alfemble  for  divine  worfliip  in  Norton- 
hall.  As  early  as  the  r^gn  of  king  Charles  II. 
they  performed  divine  fervice  in  a private  houfe. 
I have  feen  a licence,  which  was  granted  and 
figned  by  that  king  for  William  Blythe  to  ce- 
lebrate divine  worfhip  in  his  own  houfe. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Halliday  of  Norton,  who  has 
examined  the  court  rolls,  has  been  fo  obliging 
as  to  furnifli  me  with  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  he  has  extracfted  from  them  : 

Formerly  two  great  courts  were  held  here  re- 
gularly every  year.  The  principal  bufinefs 
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tranlli^ted  on  thefe  occafions  was  examining 
into,  and  punifhing  offences,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  manor  were  or  might  be  in- 
jured. The  following  in  particular  are  no- 
ticed; incroachments  upon  the  wafte,  altering 
water  courfes,  negleding  to  fcour  or  cleanfe 
ditches,  turning  a fcabbed  horfe  on  to  the  com- 
mon, fliutting  up  a bridle  road,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  wafes  and  ftrays,  examining  thofe, 
who  brewed  or  baked  for  fale  without  a licence 
from  this  court  and  amercing  then'  for  fuch 
offences,  fixing  the  affize  of  bread  and  ale,  and 
alfo  the  price  of  the  latter  (which  appears 
about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  have  been  one  penny  per  quart),  and  fining 
fuch  as  broke-  the  aflize.  Two  men  were  fworn 
in  as  frank  pledge,  two  as  tithing-men,  and 
one  as  conftable  for  the  year  enfuing. 

Two  ale  tafters  we*re  alfo  appointed  at  the 
court ; and  it  appears,  that  there  were  brewed 
in  the  parifli  love-ale,  help-ale,  and  unwhole- 

fome-ale,  for  all  which  fines  were  levied. 

Thofe  who  had  committed  an  aflault,  and 
drawn  blood,  were  fined  feparately  for  each 
offence.  Some  alfo  were  fined  for  carrying 
ftaves  or  clubs,  lodging  fufpicious  perfons,  and 
remaining  in  alehoufes  after  eight  o’clock  at 
night. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  parifli  were  alfo 
obliged  to  make  two  butts  to  Ihoot  at,  and 
keep  them  in  repair  under  certain  penalties ; 
and  to  provide  their  fons  and  men  fervants 
with  bows  and  arrows  as  late  as  the  thirtieth 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  flocks  were  to 
be  kept  up,  and  every  gap  in  their  fences  to 
be  made  up  before  Lady-day. 

In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fuitors 
were  amerced  for  non-appearance,  and  other 
offences.  Of  this  number  were  eleven  brewers 
for  felling  ale  unlawfully,  and  twenty-one  per- 
fons  for  playing  at  unlawful  games,  as  hud- 
dlings.  If  a frank  pledge  neglected  to  appear 
at  court  heavy  penalties  were  inflidled. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  cock-fighting, 
horfe- racing,  throwing  at  cocks,  no  cards,  or 
dice,  nay  what  is  more  wonderful,  no  ducking 
of  witches,  or  even  a ducking  flool  is  noticed. 

The  parifli  of  Norton  confifls  of  feveral 
hamlets;  and  in  the  year  1784  contained  two 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  houfes. 

The  village  of  GREAT  NORTON  is  very 
pleafant,  and  contains  feveral  large  and  good 
houfes. 

In  the  year  1751  Stephen  Offley  of  Norton-, 
hall,  efq;  died,  and  left  iffue  one  fon,  and  two 
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dauo-hters.  The  fon,  dying  without  iflue,  the 
manor  of  Norton  became  the  property  of 
Samuel  Shore,  efq;  who  married  one  of  his 
fifters.  By  her  he  has  two  fons,  Samuel, 
the  elder  fon,  in  the  year  1788  married  Mifs 
Harriet  Foye  of  Caftle  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  and  refides  at  Norton-hall. 

Norton-houfe  in  the  fame  village  is  the  feat 
of  Robert  Newton,  efq.  And  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  hence  is  a large  and  ancient  man- 
fion,  the  feat  of  John  Bagfliaw,  efq; 

In  this  parifh  the  manufadlure  of  fcythes  is 
carried  on  to  very  great  extent.  The  number  of 
perfons  employed  by  it  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  makers,  and  twenty-five  grinders. — 
Befides  thefe  fome  of  the  principal  fcythe- 
fmiths  furnifii  work  for  both  makers  and 
grinders  in  other  neighbouring  parifhes. 

BEAUCHIEF. 

This  hamlet  is  extraparochial,  and  derive*" 
its  name  from  the  abbey  de  Bello  capite,  or 
Beauchief,  a monaftery  of  Praemonftratenfian 
or  white  canons. 

This  religious  houfe  was  founded  in  the  year 

1183  by  Robert,  fon  of  Ranulph,  lord  of  Al- 

freton  and  Norton,  and  one  of  the  executioners 

\ 

of  Thomas  Becket,  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury. 
He  ereded  this  religious  houfe  in  expiation  of 

his 
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iiis  offence,  and  dedicated  it  to  that  proud  pre- 
late after  he  was  canonized.  He  not  only 
granted  land  for  building  the  abbey,  but  alfo 
endowed  it  with  the  churches  of  Norton,  Al- 
freton,  Wymandefwald,  and  Edwaldefhon  ( El^ 
vafonj  and  the  mills  of  Norton  with  all  the 
toll  and  profits  of  thebufinefs.  He  alfo  grant- 
ed lands  and  privileges  in  various  other  places. 

William,  the  fon,  and  Robert,  the  grandfon 
of  the  above  Robert,  were  alfo  confiderable 
benefadlors  to  Beauchief  abbey.  They  gave 
the  mill  of  Afton  with  all  the  toll,  and  feveral 
acres  of  land  in  the  parifhes  of  Alfreton,  and 
Norton.  William,  their  heir  and  immediate 
fucceffTor  dying  without  ilTue,  the  poffTeflions 
of  the  family  were  divided  amongff:  three  lif- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  William  de 

Cha worth,  afterwards  lord  of  Alfreton. 

Thomas,  their  fon  alfo  very  much  increafed 
the  endowments  of  this  religious  houfe.  He 
gave  it  the  whole  hamlet  of  Grenehule,  and  fe- 
veral privileges  and  polfelTions  in  other  places, 
and  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  anceftors. 

Lucas,  the  fon  of  Warner  de  Beygle  alfo 
granted  to  the  canons  of  Beauchief  all  that  tradl 
of  land,  called  Harewode  with  the  appurte- 
nances j likewife  the  privilege  of  pafture  for 
forty  cows  and  two  bulls  with  their  young  of 
two  years  old,  and  for  ten  mares  with  their 

young 
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young  of  three  years  old,  and  for  the  draft 
oxen,  and  for  eighty  flieep,  and  thirty  hogs, 
and  for  forty  goats,  through  the  whole  com- 
mon of  Beygle.  Ralph  Mufard  and  his  foti 
granted  the  fmall  village  of  Hanly,  and  land  in 
Wadefelf  and  Hinkerlhull  within  the  liberty  of 
Stavely.  Gerard  de  Furnival  alfo  gave  to  the 
canons  of  Beauchief  pafture  in  his  foreft  of 
Fulwode,  fufiicient  for  thirty  cows  and  their 
young  of  three  years,  and  twenty  (hillings  rent 
to  be  taken  from  his  mill  at  Sheffield.  His  fon 
and  grandfon  alfo  made  grants  of  other  privi- 
leges. 

William  Barre  de  Tiverffiotte  alfo  gave  to 
the  abbey  of  Beauchief  one  ox-gang  of  land  • 
with  two  tofts  and  crofts,  together  with  their 
appurtenances  in  Stanley,  and  pafture  for  three 
hundred  ffieep,  twenty  cows,  one  bull,  and 
eight  mares  with  the  young  of  each,  till  they 
were  three  years  old,  and  alfo  for  fixteen 
oxen. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  grants  of  fmaller 
value  are  recited  and  confirmed  in  a charter  of 
Edward  II. 

The  advowfon  of  the  church  at  Dronfield, 
and  land  in  Brampton,*  and  various  tenements 
in  Cheflerfield,  Brampton,  Newbold,  Boy- 
thorp,  Hafland,  and  Heath,;]:  alfo  formed  part 

of 

* Pat.  13th  Richard  II.  p.  2,  m.  25. J Pat.  10th  Henry  II. 

p.  2,  m.  13. 
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of  the  endowments  of  Beauchief  abbey.  The 
I revenue  of  this  religious  houfe  was  valued  in 
the  twenty-fixth  year  of  king  Henry  VIIL  at 
126I.  3s.  4d.  according  to  Dugdalej  at  134I. 
according  to  Leland;  and  at  157L  los.  2d. 
according  to  Speed.  The  abbey  was  granted 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  lame  reign  to 
Sir  Wich.  Strelley.  Several  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  it  were  purchafed  by  Sir  William 
Weft. 

Strelley  Pegge  of  Beauchief,  efq;  in  the 
year  1742  married  Mifs  Mary  Boughty.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  his  eftate  by  his  fon,  Peter 
Pegge,  efq;  who  a few  years  ago  took  the 
name  of  Burnell.  He  married  one  of  the* 
daughters  of  William  Milnes,  of  Cromford, 
efq;  by  whom  he  has  no  iftue. 

DRANEFIELD,  DRONFIELD. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift.  Its  clear 
yearly  value  is  50I.  2s.  od.  and  yearly  tenths 
il.  os.  2ld.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Beauchief 
abbey;  and  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

In  this  parifti  are  the  chapelries  of  DORE 
and  HOLMESFIELD.  The  former  is  valued 
at  61.  and  the  latter  at  3I. 

In  the  year  1783  the  number  of  houfes  in 
the  town  of  Dronfield  was  one  hundred  and 

fevcnty- 
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feventy-one ; in  Hilltop,  near  the  town,  eighty 
in  Stubley  feventeen;  in  Woodhoufe  nineteen; 
in  Cowley  fifteen;  in  Totley  twenty-one;  in 
Unftone  forty-nine ; in  Cole- Afton  forty-fix ; 
and  in  Little  Barlow  ten.  In  the  chapelry  of 
Holmsfield  fifty-fix ; and  in  the  chapelry  of 
Dore  thirty-five. — Total  in  the  parifh  four 
hundred  and  forty-feven  houfes. 

At Dronfield  there  is  a free  grammar  fchool. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1567 
byH.  Fenfhaw,  efq;  a native  of  the  tc  wn,  who 
was  remembrancer  in  the  exchequer  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  inhabitants’ of  this  place  are  chiefly  fup- 
ported  by  agriculture. 

In  the  year  1748  John  Rotheram  of  Dron- 
field, efq;  married  Mifs  Fenton,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  Mr.  Fenton  of  Little  Shef- 
field. He  left  two  fons,  and  one  daughter.- 
Samuel,  the  elder  fon,  in  the  year  1773  ferved 
the  office  of  fheriff  for  the  county  of  Derby. 
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SECT.  VI. 

ARCHDE.A.CONRY  of  DERBY. 

HERESEIGE,  HATHERSAGE. 

living  is  a vicarage ; Ind  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  monaflery  of  Launda  inLeicef- 
terfhire.  Its  clear  value  is  35I.  os.  and  yearly 
tenths  14s.  0|d.  The  duke  of  Devonfhire  is 
the  patron. 

According  to  tradition  the  famous  little 
John,  Robin  Hood’s  companion,  lies  buried 
in  the  church  yard  with  one  ftone  at  his  head, 
and  another  at  his  feet.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  in 
the  year  1652  l.is  bow  was  hanging  up  in  the 
church.* 

The  grounds  of  this  tradition  have  lately 
been  fully  examined.  The  diftance  betwixt 
the  two  ftones,  which  are  faid  to  be  placed  at 

A a the 

* From  a loofe  paper  in  Mr.  Aflimolc’s  hand-writing,  Oxford 
Mufeum. 
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the  head  and  feet  of  little  John,  is  about  four 
yards  and  a quarter ; and  from  the  great  length 
of  the  grave  it  was  prefumed,  that  fome  very 
tall  man  was  buried  in  it.  With  a view  of 
gaining  full  and  latisfadlory  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  point,  the  ground  has  been  dug  up 
at  feveral  different  times.  But  no  bones  were 
found,  till  the  year  1784,  when  the  earth  was 
penetrated  to  a greater  depth,  than  it  had  ever 
been  at  any  former  period.  A thigh  bone  was 
then  difcovered,  which  very  much  cbrrefponded 
to  the  length  of  the  grave.  Itmeafured  twenty 
nine  inches  and  a half  j and  was  met  with  at 
the  depth  of  two  yards  from  the  furface.  It 
was  kept  about  a year  at  a gentleman’s  houfe 
in  the  village  for  the  infpedtion  of  the  curious, 
and  then  buried  again  in  the  ground,  from 
which  it  had  been  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  bow,  to  which  Mr.  Afh- 
mole  alludes,  I have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  one,  who  has  cither  feen  or  heard  of 
it. 


The  credibility  of  thefe  flories  is  confidera- 
bly  ftrengthened  by  obferving,  that  there  are 
feveral  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood.  In  particular, 
I faw  in  a high  ridge  of  rocks  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Hatherfage,  and  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  road  leading  to  Sheffield,  a 

recefs 
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recefs  two  yards  deep  and  one  wide  with  a feat 
in  it,  which  is  called  Robin  Hood’s  chair. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  a monu- 
ment with  feveral  figures,  in  the  drefs  of  the 
times,  engraven  in  brafs,  and  with  a latin  in- 
fcription,  of  which  the  following  is  a tranlla- 
tion : 

Pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  venerable  man  Mr. 
Ralph  Eyre,  formerly  of  OfFerton,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  gent,  and  of  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  which  Ralph  died  in  the  year  1493. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of 
Hatherfage  is  about  ninety ; in  the  Outfets 
twenty-feven  j and  in  Bamforth  twenty-five. 

At  Hatherfage  there  is  a fmall  manufacture 
of  metal  buttons,  which  employs  about  four- 
teen hands. — At  Bamforth  a cottbn  mill  has 
been  ereCted  and  worked  feveral  years.  But 
the  conftruCtion  is  very  different  from  that  at 
Cromford. 

The  liberty  of  DERWENT  is  a chapelry, 
belonging  to  Hatherfage,  and  contains  twenty- 
fix  houfes. 

The  hamlet  of  STONEY  MIDDLETON 
is  alfo  a part  of  the  fame  parifh.  There  is  a 
chapel  here,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin. 
Its  clear  value  is  2I.  6s.  8d. 
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At  this  place  the  proteftant  diflenters  of  the 
Prefbyterian  perfuafion  alfo  have  a meeting- 
houfe. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Stoney  Middleton 
is  about  one  hundred  and  four ; and  of  inhabi- 
tants four  hundred  and  fixty-eight. 

Several  perfons  are  employed  in  the  burning 
of  limedone.  But  the  working  of  the  lead 
mines  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  place. 

The  chapelry  of  PEAK  FOREST  is  faid  alfo 
to  belong  to  Hatherfage.  The  church  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  built  by  Elizabeth,  coun- 
tefs  of  Shrewlbury,  and  is  dedicated  to  king 
Charles  the  martyr. 

William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby  gave  to  the 
monks  ofLenton  in  Nottinghamfhire  the  tithe 
of  all  his  effarts  in  the  foreft  of  high  Peak. — 
Both  the  chapel  and  foreft  now  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Peak  Forefl;  is 
about  ninety-five.  The  inhabitants  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  cotton-manufadlure,  the  burning 
oflimefione,  and  the  mining  bufinefs. 

HOPE. 

From  Domefdaybook  it  appears,  that  there 
were  a pried  and  a church  at  Hope  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  confefiTor.  At  a later  period 

John, 
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John,  earl  of  Morinton,  afterwards  king  John, 
gave  to  the  canons  of  Lichfield  the  church  of 
Hope,  and  chapel  of  Tidefwell  for  their  com- 
mon provifion  of  bread  and  beer. — The  livino- 
is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Its  clear  value  is  40I.  and  yearly- 
tenths  il.  ys.  ^d.  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
Lichfield  are  patrons. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  William  Peverel 
finding  the  caftle  of  Peak  fmall  and  inconve- 
nient, had  a manfion  at  Burgh  in  this  parifh 
for  his  accommodation.  But  the  truth  of  this 
affertion  has  been  queftioned  by  a learned  anti- 
quarian. Without  pretending  to  decide  this 
point  I would  obferve,  that  in  hifliory  men- 
tion is  made  of  a caftle  at  Hope  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward  I.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign  John,  earl  of  Warren  was  governor. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  BROUGPI,  a fmall 
hamlet  in  the  parifh  and  neighbourhood  of 
Hope,  was  a place  of  fome  importance  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  rev.  Mr.  Pegge 
thinks,  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  they  had  a ftation  here.  He  fays,  that, 
when  he  was  there  in  the  year  1761,  he  faw  a 
rude  buft  of  Apollo,  and  of  another  deity,  in 
ftone,  which  had  been  found  in  the  fields. 
There  had  alfo  been  difcovered  a coarfe  pave- 

A a 3 mcnt 
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merit  compofed  of  pieces  of  tiles  and  cement ; 
and  likewife  urns,  bricks,  tiles,  and  every  fpe- 
cies  of  Roman  antiquities  but  coins,  of  which 
he  could  not  hear,  that  any  had  been  found. 
The  two  fields  called  Haljieds  lie  at  the  con- 
fluence ofBradwell  brook  and  theNooorNoa. 
In  the  higher  inclofures  innumerable  founda- 
tions of  hewn  flone  had  been  ploughed  up,  and 
in  the  lower,  very  near  the  angle  made  by  the 
two  brooks  are  the  apparent  marks  of  an  oblong 
fquare  building,  the  angles  of  which  are  of 
hewn  grit  ftone;  but  in  other  parts  you  find 
fragments  of  bricks  and  tiles.  At  this  place 
the  pavement  above  mentioned  was  found 
mixed  with  other  rubbifh. 

Mr.  Pegge  adds,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  this 
was  a Roman  building,  for  befides  the  com- 
mon broken  tiles  and  bricks,  of  which  we 
found  many  baflcets  full,  in  digging  amongfl: 
the  rudera,  we  took  up  a fragment  of  a tile 
marked  with  letters,  which  no  doubt  were 
part  of  the  word  cohors^  and  were  imprefied 
upon  this  and  other  tiles  with  a damp,  as  is 
evident  from  the  outline  running  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letters.  The  number  of  the  cohort  was 
probably  added,  but  is  unfortunately  broken 
off. 

Mr.  Bray,  who  vifited  and  examined  this 
place  at  a later  time,  fpeaks  of  a caftle  lying  a 

little 
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little  to  the  north  of  the  road,  and  having  a 
communication  with  it  from  the  fouth  corn'er. 
The  area,  he  fays,  is  three  hundred  and  ten 
feet  from  fouth  to  north,  and  two  hundred  and 
feventy  feet  from  eafl  to  weft. 

He  alfo  obferves,  that  at  Brough  many 
foundations  of  buildings,  lying  on  every  fide 
of  this  Ipot,  have  been  turned  up  by  the 
plough  ; but  it  has  been  fo  well  levelled  within 
thefe  few  years,  that  none  are  at  prefent  vi-^ 
fible. 

Between  the  caftle  and  the  river  bricks  have 
been  taken  up,  but  none  on  the  other  fide  the 
water ; on  the  other  fide  urns  have  been  found. 

In  a field  at  the  conflux  of  the  two  ftreams 
it  is  in  memory,  that  a double  row  of  pillars 
crofTed  the  point  of  land,  but  they  have  been 
entirely  deftroyed  fome  time.  ‘ Old  men  fay, 
that  they  were  of  gritftone,  and  that  three  per- 
fons  could  walk  abreaft  betwixt  them. 

The  fame  gentleman  adds,  that  there  have 
been  frequently  found  pieces  of  fwords,  fpears, 
bridle  bits,  'Coins,  and  pieces  of  pavement  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  bits  of  brick  and  pebble  ftones 
ftrongly  cemented  with  lime,  a great  number 
of  whole  and ‘broken  bricks  with  letters  on 
them,  and  tiles.  John  Wilfon,  efq;  of  Broom- 
head  hall,  near  Sheffield,  is  faid  to  be  poffei- 
fed  of  feveral  fpecimens  of  the  brick,  one  of 
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them  entire,  eight  inches  long,  fevcn  and  three 
quarters  broad,  and  one  and  three  quarters 
thick,  with  the  letters  C,  H.  very  fairly  im- 
prelTed  in  the  middle,  and  a broken  one,  on 
which  the  letter  C.  remains.  He  is  faid  to 
have  the  rim  of  an  urn,  found  here  with  the 


letters 


VIK 

viv 

T R 


the  T.  R.  being 


in  a fmaller 


character ; and  a piece  of  a patera  of  fine  red 
earth.  About  feven  or  eight  years  ago  were 
found  two  large  urns  full  of  aflaes ; the  urns 
were  well  preferved,  and  fent  to  fome  gentle- 
men in  London.  Another  was  found  two  years 
ago  full  of  allies,  of  the  colour  of  fern  allies, 
A few  years  ago  there  was  turned  up  a half 
length  figure  of  a woman  with  her  arms  folded 
acrofs  her  breafts,  cut  in  a rough  gritftone. 
It  was  fold  to  a gentleman  near  Bakewell. 

In  the  town  and  liberty  of  Hope  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  is  about  fifty-fix.  At  this  place 
a few  hands  are  employed  in  fpinning  hemp, 
and  weaving  linen  cloth  for  facks,  ^ 


BRADWELL  is  a large  village  in  the  fame 
parilli.  The  whole  liberty  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  houfes.  Population  feems 
to  be  here  in  a declining  Rate.  For  of  this 
number  of  houfes  twenty  were  empty  at  the 
time  of  my  enumeration.  The  mining  bufi- 
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nels  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inhabitants. 
A few  perfons  are  alfo  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton. 

In  Brough  and  Shapton  there  are  ten  houfes  j 
in  Alton  feven  j in  Thornhill  thirteen;  in 
Woodlands  thirty-five  ; in  Highlow  feven  ; in 
OfFerton  five ; in  Abney  and  Grange  thirty ; in 
Fernulegh  thirty-two ; in  Wardlow  twenty- 
two;  at  Stoke  hall  one;  in  Grindlow  thirty; 
in  Great  Hucklow  forty-three ; and  in  Little 
Hucklow  forty-five. — -At  Bradwell,  and  Great 
Hucklow  there  is  a Diflenting  meeting-houfe. 

The  mining  bufinefs  is  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  hamlets.  Formerly 
feveral  hands  were  employed  in  fpinning  cot- 
ton ; but  fince  the  ereClion  of  the  machine  in- 
vented by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  number 
of  perfons  fupported  by  this  manufacture  has 
very  much  declined. 

Befides  the  hamlets,  which  have  been  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  parilh  of  Hope 
there  are  five  houfes  at  Whaley ; and  two  at 
Dovehole. 

FAIRFIELD  is  alfo  a chapelry  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Hope,  and  is  fituated  near  Buxton. — 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ; and  its 
clear  value  is  lol.  los.  od. 

The  whole  liberty  contains  about  fixty-three 
lioufes  ; and  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  in- 
habitants. CAS- 
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CASTLETON. 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  Its  value  is  41I. 

and  yearly  tenths  . The  biflaop  of 

Chefter  is  impropriator  and  patron.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  monaftery  of  Vale  Royal 
in  Chefliire.  The  advowfon  of  the  church 
was  held  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  by  John,  billiop  of  Chef- 
ter for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  of  the  king  as 
a pure  and  perpetual  gift. 

It  is  m.od:  probable,  that  this  town  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  caftle,  which  ftands 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  it.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  place  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  begin  with  a defcription  and  fhort  hiftory  of 
this  ancient  fortrefs. 

In  the  mod:  early  periods  of  its  hiftory  it 
was  known  by  different  names.  It  was  then 
called  the  caffle  of  Pec  or  Peck,  the  caftle  of 
Peck  or  Peke,  or  Peverel’s  place  in  the  Peke. 

The  fituation  of  this  fortrefs  is  very  eleva- 
ted; and  at  the  time,  when  it  was  built,  was 
well  calculated  for  a place  of  defence.  It 
ffands  upon  a high  point  of  ground,  which  has 
a very  fteep  afcent  on  every  fide.  The  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill  is  encompaffed  by  a ftrong  and 
high  wall,  and  to  the  weft  is  built  the  caftle  or 
keep.  One  fide  of  it  ftands  upon  the  very 
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verge  of  a perpendicular  precipice,  and  between 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the  celebrated  , 

cavern  known  by  the  name  of  Peak’s  hole. 

The  walls  are  a little  injured  on  the  outlide. 
Some  of  the  ftones  on  the  north-weft  quarter 
have  fuffered  in  a fmall  degree  from  the  wea- 
ther. On  this  fide  the  wall  is  outwardly  lifty- 
five  feet  high  ; but  to  the  fouth-eaft  it  is  coii- 
fiderably  lower,  as  the  ground,  on  which  the 
keep  ftands,  has  a gradual  afcent  towards  this 
part.  The  whole  building  to  the  eye  appears 
to  be  fqiiare.  ’ Mr.  Bray  fiys,  that  on  the 
outfide  it  meafures  in  each  quarter  thirty-eight 
feet  and  two  inches  j but  that  on  the  infide  it 
is  not  equal,  being  from  north  tofouth  twenty- 
one  feet  four  inches,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
twenty-nine  feet  three  inches.  Mr.  King,  as 
v/ell  as  Mr.  Bray,  defcribes  the  wall  as  eight 
feet  thick.  But  the  part,  which  I meafured, 

I found  to  be  two  feet  lefs.  This  difference 
in  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  on  different  fides 
will  account  for  its  not  being  found  fquare  in 
the  infide. 

This  building  in  its  prefent  ftate  has  neither 
roof  or  fecond  floor.  But  it  is  manifeft,  that 

it  has  formerly  had  both.  When  it  was  in  a 

•/ 

perfedl  ftate  of  defence,  it  feems  to  have  had 
fix  windows  and  two  doors.  The  roof  was 
raifed  with  a gable  end  to  the  north  and  fouth, 

but 
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but  not  to  an  equal  height  with  the  outer  walls, 
and  was  covered  with  lead.  On  the  firft  floor 
were  one  large  window  to  the  north,  and  a nar- 
row one  near  the  door  to  the  eafl:.  In  the 
fecond  flory  are  one  window  on  each  fide, 
and  an  entrance  by  a narrow  winding  flight  of 
fleps,  from  the  outfide  of  the  building.  The 
room  on  the  ground  floor  was  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  that  in  the  upper  fliory  two  feet 
more. 

It  is  evident  from  the  dimenfions  of  the 
keep,  that  it  was  too  fmall  to  hold  many  per- 
fons.  But  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that 
it  was  ufed  only  in  the  lafl:  extremity,  when  the 
area  was  no  longer  tenable. 

The  caflle  yard  is  fpacious,  and  would  con- 
tain a fmall  army.  The  wall,  with  which  it 
is  inclofed,  Hill  remains  to  a confiderable  height 
in  feveral  parts.  There  are  two  entrances  into 
the  yard : One  was  by  means  of  a great  gate 
on  the  eaftern  fide,  which  is  nearly  deftroyed ; 
but  the  other,  which  is  to  the  north,  is  yet 
entire. 

The  approach  to  the  caflle  was  made  by 
traverfes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  hill.  But 
even  with  the  help  of  thefe  it  is  very  difficult 
of  accefs. 

I have  been  very  minute  in  the  defeription 
of  this  fortrefs  becaiife  there  is  good  ground  for 
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believing,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  antientnow 
exilfing  in  England.  At  what  particular  time 
it  was  built  cannot  now  be  afcertained  with 
precilion.  Some  have  imagined,  that  it  was 
raifed  by  the  Saxons  during  the  Heptarchy. 
But  others  have  given  it  a more  modern  date, 
and  fuppofed,  that  it  was  eredted  by  William 
Peverel,  the  natural  fon  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror. 

I think  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  walls 
of ‘the  area  were  built  by  the  Saxons,  and  that 
the  keep  was  afterwards  added  by  the  Nor- 
mans ; a cuftom,  which  was  not  unufual  in 
thofe  early  times. 

But  fuppofing  fuch  a conjedlure  not  well 
founded,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  there  was 
fome  kind  of  fortification  before  the  Norman 
conqueft.  Forin  Domefday  book  terra  cafelli 
is  exprefily  mentioned.  It  is  alfo  an  undoubted 
fadt,  that  William  Peverel  was  once  pofiefied 
of  the  caflle,  together  with  the  honour  and 
forefl:  of  Peke.  About  this  time  a tournament 
was  held  here.  It  was  occafioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumflance,  which  ftrongly  marks 
the  gallantry  of  the  times,  when  it  happened. 
William,  a valiant  knight,  and  filer’s  fon  to 
Pain  Peverel,  lord  of  Whittington  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
called  Mellet,  was  no  left  diftinguiihed  by  a 

mar- 
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martial  fpirit,  than  her  father.  This  appeared 
from  the  declaration,  which  flie  made,  refpedl- 
in<y  the  choice  of  a hufband.  She  firmly  re- 
folved  to  marry  none  but  a knight  of  great 
prowefs : And  her  father,  to  confirm  her  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  procure  and  encourage  a number 
of  fuitors,  invited  all  noble  young  men,  who 
were  inclined  to  enter  the  lifts,  to  meet  at 
Peverel’s  place  in  the  Peke,  and  there  decide 
their  pretenfions  by  the  ufe  of  arms,  declaring 
at  the  fame  time,  that  whoever  vanquiftied  "his 
competitors  fiiould  receive  his  daughter  with 
his  caftle  of  Whittington  as  a revvard  of  his 
Ikill  and  valour.  Guarine  de  Meez,  a branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine,  and  an  anceftor  of 
the  lords  Fitzwarrine,  hearing  this  report,  re- 
paired to  the  place  above  mentioned.  He  had 
a filver  fhield  with  a peacock  for  his  creft,  and 
there  engaged  with  a fon  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  alfo  with  a baron  of  Burgoyne,  and,* 
vanquiftiing  them  both,  obtained  the  prize  for 
which  he  fought. 

The  caftle  of  Peak  was  not  long  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Peverel  family.  For  William, 
the  fon  of  the  above  William  Peverel  forfeited 
it  in  the  time  of  Henry  ,11.  Having  poifoned 
Ranulph,  earl  of  Chefter,  and  fearing  the  fe ve- 
rity of  the  king,  he  fled  to  a monaftery  of 
which  he  was  the  patron,  (moft  probably 
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Lenton  in  Nottinghamfliire.)  Here  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  fliorn  a rionk.  But  being  ap- 
prized, that  the  king  was  coming  that  way 
from  York,  he  quitted  his  habit  and  fled, 
leaving  all  his  caftles  and  pofleffions  to  the 
king’s  pleafure.  Some  of  thefe  continued  many 
years  after  in  the  crown,  as  appears  by  the 
flieriff’s  account,  and  at  length  were  given  by 
king  Henry  II.  to  John,  earl  of  Morton,  after- 
wards kino-. 

O 

In  the  lixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John, 
Hugh  de  Nevil  was  conftituted  governor  of 
the  caflle  of  Pec.  However  it  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  barons  : For  we 
find,  that  foon  after,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of 
this  reign,  William  de  Ferrers,  the  feventh  earl 
of  Derby,  raifed  troops  for  the  king,  and  took 
it  from  them  by  affault,  and  that  in  recom- 
pence  for  this  fcrvice  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor. In  the  firfl  year  of  king  Henry  III.  he 
had  a new  patent  for  the  cuflody  of  the  caftle 
of  Pec,  and  held  the  government  of  it  for  full 
fix  years.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  II.  John,  earl  of  Warren  obtained 
a free  grant  of  the  caflle  and  honour  of  Peke, 
together  with  the  whole  forefl  of  High  Peke 
to  hold  during  his  life  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  William  Peverel  antiently  enjoyed 

the 
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the  fame,  before  it  came  by  efcheat  to  the 
kings  of  England. 

This  caftle  and  foreft  appear  to  have  been 
part  of  the  fortune  given  with  Joan,  filler  of 
king  Edward  III.  on  her  marriage  with  David, 
prince  of  Scotland.  In  the  forty-fixth  year  of 
this  reign  the  caftle  was  granted  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  from  this  time  belonged  to  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VII. 
Robert  Eyre  of  Padley  held  the  caftle  and 
manor  of  Caftleton  of  the  king,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honour  of  Tutbury.  In  the 
fixteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Robert  Thorn- 
hill ; in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  fame  reign 
William  Gallius  5 in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward 
VI.  Godfrey  Somerfhale;  in  the  eleventh  and 
twenty-eighth  years  of  queen  Elizabeth  John 
Eyre  ; in  the  latter  year  Godfrey  P'oljambe  alfo 
held  the  caftle  in  foccage  not  in  capite,  in 
fealty  only. 

The  prefent  conftable  of  the  caftle  is  the 
duke  of  Devonftiire. 

What  length  of  time  the  caftle  has  been  in 
ruins  I have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  Mr. 
Bray  fays,  that  the  records  of  the  miner’s  court 
were  kept  here,  till  they  were  removed  to 
Tutbury  caftle  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
I have  been  informed  by  a gentleman,  who 

has 
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has  feen  a furvey  made  in  the  fame  reign  of 
this  caftle,  that  it  appears  from  it  to  have  been 
then  covered  with  lead.  ‘ 

The  town  of  Caftleton  was  once  fortified. 

It  was  almoft  furrounded  by  a fofib,  and  ram- 
part. I traced  them^on  every  fide  excepting 
that,  on  which  the  caftle  is  ft  tinted.  Perhaps 
this  quarter  might  be  left  open,  that  a free 
communication  might  be  maintained  with  this 
antient  fortrefs. 

There  is  alfo  another  place  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  has  a military  appearance. 
For  on  the  celebrated  Mam  Tor,  lying  about  a 
mile  north-weft  of  the  town,  may  be  feen  evi- 
dent marks  of  an  encampment.  A double 
trench  has  been  carried  round  the  top  of  the 
hill.  But  the  line  of  it  on  the  fide  facing 
Caftleton  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  frequent 
ftiivering  of  the  earth  and  ftone  in  this  part. 
The  area  of  this  encampment  contains  about 
twelve  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Bray  fays,  that  the 
whole  circumference  is  twelve  hundred  yards. 
There  are  two  or  three  entrances.  But  the 
principal  one  is  at  the  weft  corner. — The 
trench  is  about  fixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  fortification  upon  Mam  Tor  poflefics 
one  advantage,  of  which  the  caftle,  we  have 
now  been  defcribing,  is  deftitute.  It  has  a 
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fmall  Ipring  of  water,  an  article,  v/ithout 
which  the  braveft  troops  with  the  befi;  en- 
trenchments can  make  no  long  refiftance. 

It  is  with  fome  probability  imagined,  that 
this  camp  belonged  to  the  Romans.  We  have 
undoubted  evidence,  that  this  people  had  fta- 
tions  and  encampments  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  Derbylhire : And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
might  come  hither  for  the  protedion  of  the 
lead  mines,  before  the  caftle  of  Peak  was  built. 
As  Mam  Tor  is  only  three  or  four  miles  dif- 
tant  from  their  Ration  at  Brough,  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  unreafonable  to  fuppofc,  that 
they  had  an  encampment  in  this  fituation. 
But  it  was  an  inviolate  law  among  the  Ro- 
mans, if  they  were  to  Ray  only  one  day  and 
one  night  in  a place,  to  inclofe  themfelves  in 
a well  fortified  camp.  By  this  means  they 
placed  themfelves  out  of  infult,  and  avoided  all 
fiirprize.  The  foldiers  looked  upon  this  mili- 
tary abode  as  their  city.  The  intrerichments 
ferved  inftead  of  walls,  and  the  tents  inftead  of 
houfes. 

Mr.  Bray  fays,  that  near  this  camp  there 
was  the  foundation  of  fome  buildings  of  differ- 
ent forms  and  fize.  This  circumftance  feems 
to  intimate,  that  it  was  not  defigned  for  a Riort 
and  temporary  purpofe. 
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It  appears  allb  to  have  had  a communication 
with  the  ftation  at  Brough.  For  the  above 
gentleman  obferves,  .that  from  this  catnp  a 
ditch  is  carried  down  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill 
acrofs  the  valley  to  Micklow  hill  about  three 
miles  off,  and  from  thence  fouth-eaft  by  fouth; 
eroding  the  Bathom-gate  and  a flream  that 
rifes  at  Bradwell  and  runs  by  Brough,  it  goes 
in  a ftrait  line  to  Shatton  or  Br^idwell  about 
three  miles  more.  It  is  called  the  Grey  ditch. 
The  dope  or  front  is  towards  Bradwell.  It  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad  at 
the  top.  There  is  no  tradition  concerning  it; 
but  pieces  of  fwords,  fpears,  f{5urs,  and  bridle 
bits  have  been  found  very  near  it. 

Mr,  Watfon  in  his  account  of  Melandra 
caftle  fays,  there  is  a road  to  it  from  Brough. 
It  is  called  the  Dodlor’s  gate,  and  goes  from 
thence  to  a place  in  Y orklhire,  known  by  the 
name  of  Dodlor’s  lane  head,  where  it  joins  the 
great  Roman  way  from  Manchefter  to  York. 
Whether  this  road  extended  near  the  above 
ditch  I have  not  been  able  to  difeover. 

The  town  of  Caftleton  mod  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  the  caftle  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  to  the  lead  mines,  which  were  worked  at 
a very  early  period  in  this  part  of  Derbyftiire. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of  Caf- 
tleton  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
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The  chief  fapport  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived 
from  the  lead  mines.  Formerly  feveral  hands 
were  employed  in  fpinning  cotton.  But  hnce 
the  invention  of  the  patent  machine  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  this  bufinefs  has  greatly 
declined,  and  with  it  the  population  of  the 
town. 

In  the  parilb  of  Caftleton  is  the  hamlet  of 
ED  ALE.  the  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity;  and  the  clear  value  is  20I.  os.  pd.— 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  liberty 
is  about  fixty-lix. 

Mr.  Bray  mentions  a few  antiquities  at  this 
place,  which  are  deferving  of  fome  notice. — 
About  a mile  north-eaft  of  Nether-booth  in 
Edale  what  he  thinks  was  a Druid’s  altar  was 
deftroyed  a few  years  ago  for  the  fake  of  the 
Ilone.  The  altar  was  circular  about  fixty-lix 
feet  diameter,  compofed  of  rough  Rone  of  va- 
rious fizes  rudely  piled  together  without  mor- 
tar or  cement  in  the  form  of  a hay  cock,  about 
eighteen  feet  perpendicular  height.  The  top 
was  hollow  in  the  form  of  a bafon  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  fix  feet  in  diameter.  The  ftone  on 
the  infide  of  this  bafon  was  black  and  much 
burned  as  if  large  fires  had  often  been  made  in 
it.  It  was  on  a rough  heathy  pafture,  called 
Nether  moor,  on  the  fummit  of  a hill : Near 
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it  was  a ditch  about  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
yards  long,  fix  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet 
deep. 

However  accurate  this  defcription  may  be, 
the  conjedlure,  refpedling  this  fpecies  of  anti- 
quity, is  not  very  probable.  Heaps  of  ftone 
of  a fimilar  appearance  are  too  common  in  this 
part  of  the  county  to  be  fuppofed  Druidical 
altars.  On  Stanwich  Top  there  are  at  leafl 
three  of  this  kind.  Befides  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  thefe  are  the  burying  places  of 
fom.e  eminent  commanders,  who  falling  in 
battle  and  being  interred  upon  the  fpot,  where 
they  loft  their  lives,  their  admiring  fbldiers  as 
a fignal  teftimony  of  refpedt  and  affedlion,  car- 
ried each  a ftone  to  lay  upon  their  graves. — 
Thefe  heaps  were  alfo  raifed  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  They  were  fometimes  formed  as  me- 
morials of  facrifices  and  covenants. 

On  the  right  of  the  village  of  Edale  a few 
years  ago  was  removed  a large  ftone,  and  under 
it  were  found  fifteen  or  fixteen  beads  about 
two  inches  diameter,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftem  of  a tobacco  pipe.  One  was  of  amber, 
the  reft  of  glafs,  fome  black  and  fome  white, 
others  of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  fuppofed 
to  be  amulets  ufed  by  the  Druids.  Pliny  fays, 
they  were  worn  as  a badge  of  diftindtion. 
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We  are  told,  that  in  the  high'  Peak  between 
the  villages  of  Hope  and  Caftleton,  there  was 
an  hofpital  or  Spitel-houfe  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  Mary  before  the  twelfth  year  of  king 
Edward  III.  It  is  faid,  that  the  mafterfliip 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  was 
valued  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  at  forty  fliillings  clear. — ■ 
The  exad  fituation  of  this  place  I have  not 
been  able  to  afcertain. 

GLOSSOP. 

This  parifh  comprehends  a large  tradl  of 
mountainous  country  in  the  north-weft  extre- 
mity of  the  high  Peak.  It  contains  the  cha- 
pelries  of  Hayfield,  and  Mellor ; the  liberty  of 
'Chinley,  and  feveral  other  fmaller  hamlets. 

The  living  at  Gloftbp  is  a vicarage  3 and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  All-faints.  It  was  given 
by  king  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Bafingwark, 
in  the  county  of  Flint.  Its  clear  value  is 
42I.  os.  iHd.  and  yearly  tenths  il.  5s.  lold. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  patron. 

The  chapel  at  Mellor  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas.  Its  clear  value  is  81.—^ — The  clear 

value  of  that  at  Hayfield  is  61. The  chapel 

at  Charlefworth  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen 3 but  its  value  I have  not  learnt. 
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At  Charlefworth,  and  at  Chinley  in  the  fiime 
parirh,  there  is,  at  each  refpeilively,  a Dif- 
lenting  meeting-houle. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  townfhip  of 
G lollop  is  ninety;  in  Padfield  twenty-one;  in 
Hadfield  forty-two ; in  Dinting  twenty;  in 
Whitfield  fifty ; in  Chunal  eight ; in  Simondly 
thirty-four ; and  in  the  chapelry  of  Charlef- 
worth fixty-eight. 

The  fiate  of  population  in  the  reft  of  the 
parifli  was  afcertained  by  taking  the  number 
•of  families  in  each  place.  In  Chifworth  there 
are  twenty  families  ; in  Ludworth  forty-nine ; 
and  in  the  chapelries  of  Mellor,  and  Hayfield 
five  hundred  and  fixtyr-five.  In  the  liberty  of 
Chinley,  including  the  hamlets  of  Bugfworth 
and  Brownfide  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
families. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parifli  of  Gloftbp  are 
fupported  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool.  In  that  part  of  it  which  borders  upon 
Yorkflfire,  a confiderable  quantity  of  fine  wool- 
len cloth  is  manufactured.  But  in  the  fouthern 
and  weftern  fide  of  the  parifla  the  principal 
employment  is  fpinning  and  weaving  cotton. 

In  this  parifh  are  the  remains  of  a very  an- 
cient building  called  Melandra  caftle.  The 
late  Mr.  Watfon  of  Stockport  has  given  a de- 
fcription  of  it,  which  has  been  publifiaed  in  the 
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third  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia,  page  237.  He 
fays,  that  the  extent  of  the  flation  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  yards,  by  one  hundred 
and  twelve ; but  pretends  not  to  determine  to 
what  nation  or  people  it  belonged, 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 

The  church  at  this  place  was  eredted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  vir- 
tue of  a commiffion  ad  quod  damnum,  dated 
at  York  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  1 3 1 7, 
it  is  prefen  ted,  that  the  chapel  in  the  frith  was 
builded  upon  the  king’s  foil  by  the  inhabitants, 
there  dwelling  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  was  confecrated  by  Alexander  de  Savenfby, 
the  forty-fifth  bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field.— The  living  is  a donative  curacy ; and 
the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Becket. 
Its  clear  value  is  16I.  i6s.  8d. 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parifh  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  chief  fupport  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  manufadture  of  cotton. 

Chapel-en-le-frith  is  a market  town.  The 
market-houfe  was  built  in  the  year  1 700,  by 
John  Shalcrofs  of  Shalcrofs,  efq. 

About  a mile  fouth-weft  of  the  town  is  Bank 
hall,  the  feat  of  Samuel  Frith,  efq;  who  in 
the  year  1781  ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for 
the  county  of  Derby. 
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At  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  and  fouth-weft 
of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  are  fome  works  of  a mi- 
litary appearance  near  the  north  extremity  of  a 
mountain,  called  Combs-mofs.  On  the  level 
of  the  mountain  are  two  deep  trenches,  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  hundred  yards.  That,  which  lies  neareffc 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill  is  carried  down  the  de- 
clivity by  two  traverfes.  This  part  of  the 
entrenchment  is  much  wider,  than  the  other, 
and  is  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  circumftance,  which  will  furnifh 
ground  even  for  a conjecture  refpeCting  the 
people,  by  whom  thefe  entrenchments  were 
formed. 

riNDESWELL,  TIDESWELL. 

There  was  a chapel  at  Tidefwell  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  king  John.  For,  in  the  year 
1215,  he  gave  the  chapel  of  Tidefwell,  as  well 
as  the  church  of  Hope  to  the  canons  of  Lich- 
field, for  their  common  provifion  of  bread  and 
beer.  The  church,  which  is  now  ftanding, 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  This  is 
evident  from  an  infcription  upon  a flat  ftone, 
in  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  John,  fon 
of 'Thomas  Foljambe.  He  died  in  the  year 
1358,  and  is  laid  to  have  contributed  much 
towards  the  building  of  the  church. 
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The  living  is  a vicarage;  and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift.  Its  clear 
value  is  32I.  and  yearly  tenths  14s.  oM.  The 
dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield  are  the  patrons. 

In  the  church  is  a raifed  tomb  for  Sampfon 
Meuril  with  the  date  of  1388.  On  this  bread 
is  given  away  every  fabbath  day.  There  is  alfo 
another  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Purfglove, 
prior  of  Gifburne  abbey,  prebend  of  Rotheram, 
and  bifhopof  Hull,  who  died  in  the  year  1 579. 
He  was  a native  of  Tidefwell,  and  furrendered 
the  abbey  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  allowed 
him  a confiderable  penfion.  Refufing  to  take 
the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  queen  Elizabeth  he 
was  i^  the  year  1560  deprived  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Nottingham,  and  other  fpiritualities. 
In  confequence  of  this  he  retired  to  his  native 
place,  and  founded  there  a grammar  fchool 
adjoining  to  the  church-yard,  and  an  hofpital 
for  twelve  poor  people. 

Tidefwell  is  a fmall  market  town.  It  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  houfes, 
and  one  thoufand  inhabitants.  In  it  there  are 
a few  hand  machines  or  jennies  for  fpinning 
cotton ; but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the 
mining/bufinefs. 

The  hamlet  of  LITTON  is  in  the  parifh 
of  Tidefwell.  It  contains  about  feventy-four 

houfes. 
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houfes,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  in- 
habitants. In  the  village  there  are  about  fifty- 
two  flocking  frames ; and  ten  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  combing  of  jerfey. 

WORMHILL  is  another  hamlet  in  this 
parifh.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet; and  its  clear  value  is  2I.  5s. 

This  village  has  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Brindley,  who  was 
the  planner  of  the  navigable  canals,  formed  at 
the  expence  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  the 
counties  of  Lancafler  and  Chefler. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Wormhill  is  about 
twenty-nine. 

At  MILLHOUSE  DALE  there  are  ten 
dwelling  houfes,  and  a cotton-mill.  This 
machine  employs  many  hands  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

In  the  parifli  of  Tidefwell  there  are  alfo  fix 
houfes  at  Hargate-wall ; fix  at  Dale-head ; 
thirteen  at  Weflon ; nine  at  Tunfled;  five  at 
Meadow ; four  at  Great-rocks ; and  fix  at 
Upper  end. 


EYAM. 


The  living  is  a redory ; and  the  church  is 

dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Its  value  in  the  king  s 
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books  is  13I.  t5S-  5d'  an'l  yearly  tenths 
il.  7s.  6M.  Lady  Burlington,  the  duke  of 
Chandos,  and  Mr.  Bathurft  are  the  patrons. 

The  liberty  of  Eyam  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  eight  houfes,  and  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen  inhabitants.  They  depend  for 
their  fupport  upon  agriculture,  and  working 
the  lead  mines. 

About  a hundred  & twenty  years  ago  Eyam 
was  greatly  depopulated  by  the  plague.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  regifter,  that  in  the  fliort  inter- 
val betwixt  the  feventh  of  September  1665, 
and  the  beginning  of  November  1666  there 
-were  two  hundred  and  fixty  burials.  Thofe, 
who  were  carried  off  by  this  fatal  diftemper, 
were  not  interred  in  the  church  yard,  but  on 
the  lide  of  a hill  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
thence,  where  their  graves  are  ftill  vifible. 

- In  Fowlow  and  Grindlow  there  are  about 
ninety-four  houfes  ; in  the  Woodlands  forty ; 

and  at  Grindleford  about  twenty-four. - 

In  the  two  former  places  the  inhabitants  rely 
upon  agriculture,  fpinning  of  cotton,  and  the 
working  of  the  lead  mines ; but  population  is 
in  a very  declining  ftate  from  a failure  in  the 
two  laft  branches  of  employment.  But  this  is 
not  fo  much  the  cafe  in  the  Woodlands  and 
Grindleford,  where  there  is  greater  dependancc 
upon  agriculture. 
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EDNESEUR,  EDENSOR. ' 

The  living  is  a vicarage ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Its  value  in  the  king’s 
books  is  4I.  13s.  4d.  and  yearly  tenths  9s.  4d. 
The  duke  of  Devon fliire  is  the  patron. — The 
church  was  given  by  Fulcher,  the  fon  of  Ful- 
cher, to  the  monaflery  of  Rocefter  in  Staf- 
fordfliire. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of 
Edenfor  is  about  eighty-five.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  meet  with  employment  and  fup- 
port  at  Chatfworth. 

The  hamlet  of  PILSLEY  is  in  the  parifh 
of  Edenfor,  and  contains  about  thirty  houfes. 

BADEQUELL,  BAKEWELL. 

This  is  the  mofl  populous  and  extenfive 
parifh  in  Derbyfhire.  It  contains  nine  chapel- 
ries,  befides  feveral  large  hamlets.  The  whole 
number  of  houfes  in  it  is  about  one  thoufand 
and  forty. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  there 
were  at  Bakewell  two  priefts  and  a church 
under  them.  It  was  afterwards  given  by  king 
John  to  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield. 

In  a decree  of  the  arch-bifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  repairing  and  ornamenting  chapels, 
belonging  to  parifh  churches,  which  was  dated 
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in  the  year  1280,  complaint  was  made,  that 
the*  deacon  and  fub-deacon  of  fo  wealthy  a 
church,  as  that  of  Bakewell,  were  obliged  to 
beg  for  their  bread.  He  therefore  ordered, 
that  they  fhould  live  at  the  table  of  the  vicar. 
To  provide  for  fuch  an  increafe  of  expence, 
the  vicar,  who  before  had  twenty  marks,  had 
an  additional  allowance  of  ten  marks  for  the 
fupport  of  two  priefts  with  a deacon,  fubdea- 
con,  and  clerk  at  his  table.  One  mark  for 
the  deacon,  and  ten  fliillings  annually  for  the 
fub-deacon  were  - received  for  the  article  of 
clothes.  The  arch-bifliop  alfo  ordered  two 
fcholaftic  clerks,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  carry 
about  holy  water  in  the  parifh  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  it  on  Dominican  days,  and  feftivals, 
Ihould  be  chofen,  and  maintained  by  the  charity 
of  the  parifliioners.  Moreover  he  required, 
that  the  chapels  of  Tadington,  Longfton,  and 
Bafslow  fhould  be  fupplied  by  the  chapter  with 
fit  priefts,  and  that  the  chapter  and  parifhioners 
fliould  contribute  in  equal  proportion  to  their 
fupport,  each  paying  at  the  leafi;  two  marks 
and  a half. 

The  living  is  a vicarage  ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  Its  clear  value  is  40I. 
and  yearly  tenths  2I.  The  dean  and  chapter 
of  Lichfield  are  patrons. 
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It  is  luppofed  by  fome,  that  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  building  is  the  lame,  which  was 
Handing  at  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  arch 
at  the  weft  end  in  particular  is  faid  to  be 
Saxon. 

Bakewell  church  is  built  in  the  fame  man- 
ner wdth  cathedral " churches,  and  has  a crofs 
aide.  In  it  are  feveral  ancient  monuments, 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  eredled  to 
the  memory  of  the  families  of  Vernon  and 
Manners. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  an  undoubted  fadl,  that  it 
exifted  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was 
conftituted  a borough  by  Edward  the  elder, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  In 
the  year  924  he  marched  from  Nottingham 
into  Peaclond  as  far  as  a place  called  Baecan- 
wyllan,  and  ordered  a city  to  be  built  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  to  be  ftrongly  fortified. 
In  confirmation  of  this  part  of  hiftoiy,  you  are 
Ihewn  a fpot  near  the  town,  where  thefe  forti- 
fications were  eredled.  To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  difpute  it  was  lately  propofed  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  5 but  on  application  the 
proprietor  would  not  lufFer  it  to  be  difturbed. 

Bakewell  is  a fmall  market  town,  and  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  houfes, 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants.  It 

does 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  of 
great  extent ; and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
period,  when  it  had  fo  great  a profpea;  of  in- 
creafing  in  population  as  at  prefent.  A few 
years  ago  a machine  for  fpinning  cotton  was 
eredled  here  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  which 
affords  employment  to  about  three  hundred 
hands.  He  has  given  it  to  his  fon,  who  re- 
fides  in  a houfe  adjoining  to  the  works. 

Befides  the  hands,  which  are  employed  in 
this  manufadure,  there  are  a few,  who  are 
engaged  in  working  the  lead  mines,  and  in 
colleding  the  various  foffil  productions  of  the 
Peak. 

HADDON-HALL  ftands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Wye,  about  two  miles  below  the 
town  of  Bakcwell.  It  is  a very  ancient  man- 
lion,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  It 
conlifts  of  two  quadrangular  courts,  round 
which  the  apartments  and  offices  are  built.  It 
is  cafhellated  and  embattled  on  every  fide  in  all 
the  apparent  form  of  regular  defence.  But 
tho’  fo  uniform  in  its  outward  appearance,  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  ereCted  at  different  periods. 
The  eaft  front  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  grand  entrance.  The  fouth 
front  was  built  by  Sir  John  Manners  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ; and  the  north  fide 
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by  the  firft  earl  of  Rutland  of  the  fecond 
branch. 

In  the  upper  court  are  the  apartments, 
which  were  ufed  by  the  family.  The  rooms 
in  general  are  but  fmall.  The  longed  is  a 
gallery  in  the  fouth  front.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  by  feventeen.  The  whole  floor  is 
faid  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a fingle  tree,  which 
grew  in  the  park.  In  this  room  the  win- 
dows projedl,  and  in  the  middle  is  one  in  a 
deep  recefs.  In  another  of  them  are  the 
arms  of  the  earl  of  Rutland  impaling  Vernon 
with  its  quarter  and  circled  with  the  garter, 
the  date  1589.  In  another  are  the  arms  of 
England  encircled  with  the  garter,  and  fur- 
mounted  with  the  crown. 

In  the  eaft  front  is  the  dining-room.  It  is 
of  a very  eligible  fize,  and  hung  with  tapef- 
try.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a great  number  of 
fmall  apartments,  but  none  of  them  pleafant 
or  convenient.  They  feem  however  to  be  well 
calculated  for  a noble  difplay  of  hofpitality. 
In  the  lower  court,  where  are  the  offices,  great 
provifion  is  made  for  the  accommodation  and 
attendance  of  the  feveral  fervants  of  the  houfe- 
hold.  In  the  kitchen  are  very  large  fire  places, 
and  the  veffels  made  ufe  of  ver}^  much  cor- 
refpond  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence 
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of  the  entertainments,  which  were  formerly 
prepared  in  this  antient  and  venerable  man- 

fion. 

Haddon-houfe  would  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, had  it  not  about  twenty  years  ago 
been  Gripped  of  its  furniture,  which  was  at 
that  time  conveyed  to  Bel  voir  caftle  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  another  feat  of  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land. However,  in  its  prefen t ftate,  it  retains 
many  curious  veftiges  of  the  refidence  of  an 
English  baron,  and  affords  feveral , indications 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  living. 

This  place  appears  to  have  been  the  feat  of 
feveral  noble  and  diftinguifhed  perfons  fince 
the  Norman  conqueft.  In  the  time  of  king 
Stephen,  William,  one  of  the  firft  men  of 
William  Peverel,  refided  here.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  it  came  into  the  poffeffion 
of  Richard  Vernon,  who  married  one  of  his 
daughters  and  co-heireffes.  Simon  Baffet  of 
Sapcote,  in  the  fixth  year  of  this  reign  married 
the  other  daughter,  and  Vernon  purchafed  his 
fhare.  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  was  fpeaker  of 
the  parliament  held  at  Leicefter  in  the  fourth 
year  of  king  Henry  VI.  by  whom  he  was  con- 
flituted  treafurer  of  Calais,  and  died  in  the  year 
1452.  His  fon  fucceeded  him  in  this  office, 

' and  was  alfo  appointed  conftable  of  England 
for  life.  He  was  the  laft,  who  held  that  great 
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dignity,  it  being  confidered  hs  too  important 
for  any  fubjedt.  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  his  foil 
and  fucceifor,  was  governor  and  treafurer  to 
prince  Arthur,  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir  apparent 
of  king  Henry  VII.  and  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  reign  figned  the  marriage  articles  be- 
tween the  prince,  and  the  princefs  Catherine 
of  Spain.  There  is  a tradition,  that  the  prince 
frequently  lived  with  Sir  Henry  at  Haddon, 
where  was  an  apartment  called  the  prince’s 
chamber  with  his  arms  cut  in  feveral  places. 
Sir  George,  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  was 
fo  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  magnificent  port 
and  hofpitality,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the 
king  of  the  Peak.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  his  vafl:  wealth  when  it  is  known,  that  he 
died  (in  the  feventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth) 
pofTefTed  of  thirty  manors.  He  left  two  daugh- 
ters, Margaret  and  Dorothy.  Margaret  was 
married  to  Thomas  Stanley,  fecond  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Derby ; and  Dorothy  to  Sir  John  Man- 
ners, anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Rutland. 
Haddon  with  feveral  manors  in  Derbyfhire 
was  carried  by  marriage  into  the  family  of 
Manners.  In  remembrance  of  this  event  over 
the  entrance  into  the  houfe  was  written,  God 
fave  the  Vernons;  and  a boar’s  head  being  the 
creft,  was  ferved  up  with  a fong  every  chrifl- 
mas.  The  heirs  and  defendants  of  Sir  John 
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ners  continued  t-o  refide  at  Haddon  more  than 
a century,  in  the  fame  grand  and  hofpitable 
ftile  with  their  anceftors.  It  is  faid,  that  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  the  firft  duke  of  Rut- 
land maintained  feven  fcore  fervants,  and  that 
the  houfe  was  during  twelve  days  after  chrift- 
mas  kept  open  with  the  old  Englidi  hofpita- 
lity. 

Before  I clofe  this  account  of  Haddon  houfe 
I would  obferve,  that  in  the  lower  court  near 
the  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  a rough  Rone, 
faid  to  be  a Roman  altar,  with  thefe  words  in- 
fcribed  upon  it. 

DEO 

MARTI 

BRACIACiE 

OSITTIVS 

CiECILIAN. 

PRiEFECT. 

TRO  : : : : 

VS. 

The  letters  are  now  fo  much  effaced,  and 

imperfea,  that  I could  not  clearly  diflinguifh 
them  all. 

ASHFORD  (EJfeford)  is  a chapelryin  the 
parilh  of  Bakewell.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  its  clear  value  is 
2l.  IS.— At  this  place  there  are  two  DilTent- 
lug  meeting  houfes.  The 
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The  village  is  lituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wye.  The  whole  liberty  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  houfes ; and  five 
hundred  and  forty  inhabitants. — Befides  thefe 
there  are  fix  houfes  in  Nether-dale. 

There  are  a few  perfons  employed  here  in 
fpinning  cotton.  But  their  number  is  fmall, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  women  and 
children  employed  at  the  mill  belonging  to 
Mr.  Arkwright  near  Bakewell.  About  twenty 
hands  alfp  derive  their  fupport  from  the  manu- 
fadiure  of  Blockings.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago  a machine  was  conftrudied  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Watfon  of  Bakewell  for  faw- 
ing  and  polifhing  the  marble,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  at  this  village  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  invention,  though 
ingenious,  did  not  in  point  of  profit  anfwer  the 
expectation  of  its  author.  However  the  pre- 
fent  proprietors  of  the  works  find  them  more 
beneficial,  and  carry  on  their  bufinefs  to  a very 
confiderable  extent.  The  marble  manufactured 
at  the  place  is  not  only  much  in  requefl  in  this 
kingdom,,  but  is  likewife  exported  to  verydif- 
tant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  chapelry  of  BASLOW  fBaf  eloweJ  is 
in  the  parifli  of  Bakewell,  and  contains  the 
hamlets  of  Bubnal,  Frogat,  and  Curbar. 

C c 3 
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The  clear  value  of  the  church  at  Bafslow  is 
27I.  i6s.  8(1. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  of  Bafs- 
low IS  about  one  hundred  and  feventeen.  In 
Curbar  forty-two.  In  Bubnal  twenty-four; 
and  in  Froggat  nineteen. 

At  a place  almoft  equally  diftant  from  each 
of  thefe  villages  was  built  feveral  years  ago  a 
large  cotton  mill,  which  affords  confiderable 
employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

The  church  at  GREAT  LONGSTONE 
(Lange don ) is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  about 
feventy-five. — LITTLE  LONGSTONE  an 
adjoining  hamlet  contains  about  twenty-three 
houfes. 

The  manufa(5ture  of  muflins  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  former  village.  Mr.  Long- 
ftone  employs  about  fourteen  hands. 

The  church  at  SHELDON  is  dedicated  to 
All-faints. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  about 
thirty- three. 

The  church  at  TADDINGTON  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  And  its  clear  value  is 
lol.  I os.  The 
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The  number  of  houfes  in  the  hamlet  is  about 
fixty- three. 

Thefe  villages  are  fituated  in  a part  of  the 
Peak,  which  is  but  little  cultivated  orinclofed; 
and  the  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
working  of  the  lead  mines  for  their  fupport. 

The  church  at  MONEY  ASH  (Moniax)  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  And  its  clear  value 
is  3I.  I os. 

In  the  year  1280,  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury ordered,  that,  to  the  twelve  acres  of  fer- 
tile land,  which  the  inhabitants  gave,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  chapel,  to  the  priefl;  cele- 
brating divine  worfhip  there  three  times  in  a 
week,  they  fliould  add  one  mark  every  year, 
and  the  chapter  flhould  pay  the  remainder,  in 
order  that  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  worfhip,  divine  fervice  might  be 
continually  performed  there. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  liberty  is  about 
fifty-three. — The  fituation  of  the  village,  and 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  greatly  refem- 
bles  thofe  of  Sheldon  and  Taddington. 

The  clear  value  of  the  church  at  CHEL- 
MORTON  (Chelmerdon)  is  7I.  15s.  4d. 

In  the  year  1282  the  revenue  of  the  chapel 
of  Chelmorton  was  eflimated  at  fixty  marks, 
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two  parts  of  which  the  prior  of  Lenton  in 
NottinghamOiire  received,  and  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  chapter  at  Lichfield ; and  the 
arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury  ordered,  that  the 
prior  and  chapter  fliould  provide  ornaments 
and  books  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  chap- 
ter was  obliged  alfo  to  furnifh  a prieft,  and  to 
allow  five  marks  for  his'fupport,  which  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  tithes,  before  they  were 
carried  out  of  the  liberty. 


At  Chelmorton  there  is  alfo  a Diffenting 

s 

place  of  worfhip. 

The  village  of  Chelmorton  ftands  at  the 
foot  of  a high  eminence,  and  contains  about 

forty  houfes. The  inhabitants  meet  with 

fome  employment  from  the  lead  mines.  The 
manufadture  of  ribbands  has  likewife  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  place.  However  it 
is  not  at  prefent  carried  on  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  north  eaff  from 
Chelmorton  a barrow  or  low  w^as  examined  in 
the  year  1782,  and  feveral  particulars  have 
been  communicated  to  me  refpedling  its  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  inward  conftrudlion. 

' The  barrow,  which  I fliall  now  attempt  to 
defcribe,  is  a fmall  circular  mount,  whofe  cir- 
cumference at  the  bafe  meafures  about  feventy- 
five  yards.  Its  height  is  feven  feet.  At  the 
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top  is  a hollow  refembling  a bafon.  Upon 
meafuring  down  one  fide  to  the  bottom,  and 
afcending  the  oppofite  it  was  found  to  be  eight 
yards  acrofs.  But  its  perpendicular  depth  was 
no  more  than  three  feet. — A knowledge  of  its 
inward  conftruftion  was  obtained  by  fome  la- 
bouring men,  who  were  fearching  for  done  to 
build  a walled  fence  in  a neighbouring  field. 
After  removing  a thin  covering  of  mofs  and 
foil  from  the  lower  extremity  or  fidrts  of  the 
mount,  they  difcovered  a kind  of  breaft-work 
or  regular  wall  of  fingle  ffones  formed  without 
mortar.  Not  apprehenfive  of  meeting  with 
any  thing  extraordinary  beyond  this  wall  they 
proceeded  in  their  work,  but  were  foon  fur- 
prized  by  the  fight  of  feveral  human  bodies. 
They  found,  that  the  wall  was  the  end  of  a 
cell  or  coffin,  in  which  the  bodies  had  been 
depofited.  The  breadth  of  the  cell  within  was 
two  feet,  but  its  depth  was  not  fully  afcer- 
tained.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  a yard. 
The  fides  confided  of  ftones  eight  inches  thick, 
and  about,  two  feet  wide.  They_  were  placed 
upon  their  edge,  and  formed  a kind  of  wall  or 
partition.  The  ftones  ufed  for  the  covering 
were  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  but  not 

Though  fomc  of  the  ftones,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  foil  had  fallen  into  the  vault,^ 
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yet  feveral  human  bodies  or  fkeletons  might 
be  clearly  diftinguilhed,  lying  at  full  length 
with  their  heads  towards  the  center  of  the 
mount.  The  bones  had  never  been  difturbed, 
and  were  apparently  united  together  at  the  dif- 
ferent joints,  but  by  the  flighted;  motion  were 
found  to  be  entirely  loofe  and  unconnedled. — 
Upon  examination  they  were  difcovered  to  be 
remarkably  flrong  and  found.  The  ribs  in 
particular  were  fo  little  decayed,  that  they 
would  eafily  bend  without  breaking.  Thofe, 
who  faw  the  bones,  thought  that  they  were 
uncommonly  large.  It  was  imagined  that  the 
perfons,  to  whom  they  belonged,  mufl;  have 
been,  when  alive,  at  Uafl;  feven  feet  high. 
The  teeth  were  found,  and  perfect.  From  the 
number  of  bones  and  flculls,  and  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  vault  it  was  fuppofed,  that  it  con- 
tained about  four  or  five  human  bodies. 

Though  only  one  vault  was  opened  and  ex- 
amined, it  was  prefumed,  that  others  were 
carried  throughout  the  whole  circumference  , 
- of  the  mount : And  from  the  width  of  that 

> 

which  I have  defcribed,  it  was  calculated,  that 
there  are  about  twenty  in  number. 

The  church  at  BUXTON  (Buchejlanes) 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  baptift;  and  its 
clear  value  is  5I. — At  this  place  the  Diflbnters 
have  a meeting-houfe.  That 
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That  part  of  the  town  which  is  fituated 
within  the  parifli  of  Bakewell  contains  about 
feventy-feven  houfes ; and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  inhabitants.  But  the  number  is 
very  much  increafed  by  the  company,  which 
reforts  thither  for  the  benefit  of  the  medicinal 
waters.  I believe,  that  it  may  be  fairly  efti-, 
mated  at  double  of  the  flated  inhabitants  of 
the  place. 

In  a field,  lying  in  the  front  of  the  Crefcent 
at  Buxton,  called  Hanfcliff,  is  a low  or  barrow 
of  a different  fliape  from  any,  which  I have 
feen  in  Derbyfhire.  It  is  long,  narrow  at  the 
top,  and  Hants  off  at  the  fides  and  ends.  The 
length  at  the  bottom  is  about  fifteen  yards, 
and  the  breadth  fix  yards.  The  height  is  about 
two  yards. 

The  barrow  is  encompaffed  by  a ditch  about 
fix  yards  wide.  At  a fmall  diflance  from  the 
fouth-wefl,  and  north-wefl  corners  are  two 
cavities  about  thirty-fix  yards  and  twenty-one 
inches  difiant  from  each  other.  The  diameter 
of  the  cavity  at - the  fouth-weft  corner  is  about 
fix  yards  and  a half ; and  that  of  the  other  five 
yards  and  a half.  The  depth  of  each  is  a yard. 
There  is  a fmall  opening  in  the  fide  nearefl 
the  barrow.  From  one  of  thefe  cavities  there 
feems  to  have  been  a paffage  to  the  top  of  the 
mount. 
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According  to  tradition  this  was  the  burial 
place  of  a Saxon  general.  But  others  fuppofe, 
that  barrows  of  this  fliape  are  the  fepulchres 
of  Arch-Druids. 

The  church  at  BEELE Y f Beghelegh)  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne;  and  its  clear  value  is 
lol.  i8s. 

In  the  year  1280,  the  inhabitants  of  Beeley 
paid,  in  one  fum  annually,  five  marks  to  the 
prieft  miniftring  in  their  chapel. 

The  village  {lands  in  a valley,  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Derwent.  It  contains  about 
fifty-four  houfes;  and  the  inliabitants  are  chiefly 
fupported  by  agriculture. 

Befides  the  chapelries  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  as  fituated  within  the  parilh  of 
Bakewell,  there  are  a few  hamlets  belonging 
to  it  of  which  notice  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

The'  hamlet  of  UPPER  HADDON  con^ 
tains  about  forty  houfes ; and  that  of  GREAT 
ROW  SEE  Y about  thirty  houfes.  They  lie 
fouth  of  the  town  of  Bakewell.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former  place  rely  upon  the  mining 
bufinefs ; but  thofe  of  the  latter  derive  their 
fupport  principally  from  agriculture. 
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North-eaft  of  Bakewell  is  the  hamlet  of 
HASSOP.  It  contains  about  thirteen  houfes/ 
and  is  the  feat  of  Francis  Eyre,  efq.  He  is 
defcended  from  a very  ancient  and  refpedtable 
family  in  this  county.  One  branch  of  it  has 
refided  at  Haffop  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VII.  The  prefent  Mr.  Eyre  has  made 
conliderable  improvement  in  his  houfe,  and 
gardens.  In  the  latter  he  has  built  very  large 
green-houfes.  His  colledlion  of  plants  is  very 
large.  He  is  faid  to  be  polTeffed  of  a greater 
number  of  exotics  than  any  gentleman  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  hamlet  of  ROWLAND  contains  about 
twenty-nine  j and  that  of  CALVER  eighty- 
five  houfes.  The  latter  place  being  fituated 
near  the  cotton-mill  in  the  chapelry  of  Bafs- 
low,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
by  that  machine. 

Part  of  the  village  of  WARDLOW  is  alfo 
within  the  parifh  of  Bakewell.  About  eighteen 
houfes  in  the  liberty  belong  to  it. 

Near  this  village  a barrow  was  examined  in 
the  year  1759  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Evat  of  Afliford, 
and  an  account  of  it  publiihed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfadtions  for  that  year.  There  were 

difcovered  in  it  about  leventeen  human  bodies. 

Thefe 


'1 
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Thefe  appeared  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  Tur-  > 
face  of  the  ground  upon  long  flat  ftones.  They  , 
were  inclofed  by  two  fide  walls,  and  the  head  1 
and  breafl:  of  each  were  proteded  from  the  in-  | 
cumbent  weight  of  ftone  by  a flat  one  laid  over  ' 
that  part  of  the  top.  Two  bodies  near  the 
middle  of  the  barrow  were  walled’'up,  and  co- 
vered from  head  to  foot  in  the  form  of  a long 
chefl:,  with  a flione  cover  over  each.  ' Jaw- 
bones, teeth,  and  the  like  were  found  unde- 
cayed, but  none  of  the  larger  ones  of  the 

body. 

The  low  or  heap  of  ftones  was  thirty-two 
yards  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  high. 
The  coffins  were  about  two  feet  deep,  and  the 
two  complete  ones  near  the  center  were  each 
about  feven  feet  and  a half  long.  The  length 
of  the  flat  ftones,  on  which  the  other  bodies 
were  laid,  was  nearly  the  fame  j but  the  co- 
vering extended  only  as  far  as  the  breafl:. 

At  FLAG,  a village  fituated  betwixt  Shel- 
' don  and  Chelmorton,  there  are  about  twenty- 
nine  ; at  Blackwall  feven  j at  Cowdale  fix ; and 
at  Staden  near  Buxton  fix  houfes.  At  the  lafl; 
place  is  an  ancient  remain,  of  .which  I fliall 
attempt  to  give  the  beft  defcription  in  my 
power  without  the  help  of  a plate. — It  has  the 
> appearance  of  an  encampment,  and  confifts  of 

two 
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two  parts,  but  of  different  lliape.  The  larger 
divifion  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  fmaller  ob- 
long. The  whole  is  inclofed  by  a mound  or 
bank,  about  one  foot  high,  and  feven  yards 
and  a half  broad.  Within  this  bank  is  a flial- 
low  ditch  about  a yard  and  a half  wide.  The 
area  of  the  circular  part  is  from  fouth-eaft  to 
north-weft  forty-five  yards  ; and  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weft  fixty-fix  yards  in  extent. — 
The  area  of  -the  oblong  divifion  is  in  breadth 
twenty-four,  and  in  length  forty-five  yards. 

For  what  particular  purpofe  it  was  origi- 
nally defigned,  it  is  difftcult  to  fay.  It  has 
been  Tuppofed,  that  it  was  an  encampment. 
But  fo  little  light  refpedting  it  can  be  derived 
from  tradition  or  other  fources  of  information, 
that  we  can  only  form  conjectures  concerning 
its  original  ufe. 

Befides  the  houfes,  which  have  been  enu- 
merated as  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  Bakeweli 
there  are  about  twenty  fcattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  this  number  there 
is  one,  which  is  entitled  to  a very  particular 
and  diftinguifhed  notice.  It  is 

CHATSWORTH-HOUSE,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay, 
which  is  moft  deferving  of  admiration  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building,  or  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  country,  in  which  it  is 
fituated.  When 
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you  approacli  tlic  houfc  3.t  Cha.tf“ 
worth,  you  are  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a palace, 
and  immediately  perceive,  that  fo  grand  and 
noble  a manfion  can  be  only  proper  for  the 
refidence  of  a fubjed  of  the  firft  rank  and  for- 
tune. It  is  built  round  a large  quadrangular 
court,  and  has  two  principal  fronts.  The  ex- 
tent of  one  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and 
of  the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The 
lightnefs  and  elegance  of  the  former  does  ho- 
nour to  the  archited.  But  the  other  fides  of 
the  houfe  are  not  quite  fo  beautiful. 

After  pafling  the  Porter’s  lodge,  you  are 
conduded  through  a long  court  into  the  anti- 
room,  and  from  thence  into  another  court, 
round  which  the  apartments  are  built.  On 
two  oppofite  fides  is  a collonade,  fixty  yards 
longi  and  in  the  center  a fountain  with  the 
ftatue  of  Orpheus.  A pallage  at  the  north- 
eaft  corner  leads  to  the  hall,  and  from  thence 
into  the  apartments. 

The  hall  is  lixty  feet  by  twenty-feven.  The 
paintings  are  chiefly  by  Vario.  They  were,  a 
few- years  ago,  in  bad  condition,  but  have  been 
lately  repaired.  The  death  of  Casfar  in  the 
capitol  is  very  fine. 

The  flight  of  flieps,  by  which  you  afeend  to 
the  apartments  was  thought  by  Kent  noble 
enough  to  be  borrowed  for  Holkam  in  Norfolk, 

the 
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the  feat  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  efq.  The 
ilaircafe  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four.  From 
hence  you  pafs  thro’  a long  gallery  hung  with 
prints,  which  brings  you  into  the  chapel. 
This  is  fpacious  and  handfomely  fitted  up. 
The  floor  is  marble^  and  the  feats  are  made  of 
cedar.  The  carved  work  was  executed  by 
Cibber  and  Gibbons.  On  each  fide  of  the 
altar  is  a ftatue  by  the  former.'  They  are  Faith 
and  Hope.  The  draperies  have  great  merit; 
but  the  airs  of  the  head  are  not  equally  good. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  ornaments 
in  the  chapel  by  the  fame  hand.  Amongfl:  the 
paintings  the  infidelity  of  Thomas  is  deferving 
of  particular  notice. 

The  chapel  bed-chamber  was  thirty  feet  by 
twelve,  and  hung  with  tapeftry ; the  figures 
good  in  imitation  of  the  Cartoons.  The  with- 
drawing room  was  thir^-fix  feet  by  thirty,  and 
hung  with  tapeftry,  wl  .ich  was  Flemifh  and 
efteemed  excellent.  But  the  partition  between 
thefe  two  apartments  has  lately  been  thrown 
down,  and  one  large  room  formed  from  both. 
Jt  is  fitted  up  in  a moft  elegant  manner;  and 
is  hung  with  a party-coloured  filk  tabaret. 
The  fofa,  drapery  and  feftoons  arc  of  the  fame. 
The  glafs,  confifting  of  two  pieces,  is  very 
large  and  handfome.  One,  which  was  a Angle 
piece  and  defigned  for  this  apartment,  was 

D d broken, 
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broken  in  the  park  by  the  overturning  of  the 
waggon,  in  which  it  was  carried.  It  was 
valued  at  500I. 

The  dining-room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty.  It 
has  lately  been  fitted  up  in  a modern  and  ele- 
gant manner.  It  is  likewife  hung  with  a beau- 
tiful filk. 

The  dancing  gallery  is  one  hundred  feet  by 
twenty-two.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
is  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  flatues,  and 
carved  work.  There  are  fix  flatues  in  the 
coves,  the  ceiling  is  very  elegantly  painted,  and 
the  cornices  gilt.  When  Gibbons  had  finifhed 
his  work  at  Chatfworth  he  prefented  the  duke 
with  a point  cravat,  a wood-cock,  and  a me- 
dal, which  are  liere  preferved  in  a glafs-cafe. 

Faffing  thro’  the  billiard  room,  and  a gal- 
lery, you  come  into  the  blue  room,  and  the 
late  duke’s  apartments.  Then  returning  by 
the  fame  gallery  you  are  condudled  to  the 
duchefs’s  dreffing  room.  The  furniture  in  it 
is  very  elegant,  and  the  ceiling  beautifully 

Faffing  thro’  her  grace’s  bed  chamber,  and 
the  duke’s  dreffing  room  and  chamber,  you 
enter  the  mufic  room,  which  is  painted  in 
imitation  of  marble. 

Afcending  another  ftaircafe  you  come  to 
the  apartments  in  the  attic  ftory. 
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The  painted  room  by  Sir  James  Thornhill 
is  thirty  feet  by  twenty.-^ — Bed-chamber 
twenty-one  feet  by  twenty-one  ^ a portrait  of 
the  fecond  duchefs  of  Devonflhre  and  four 
children  is  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

Returning  to  the  ftaircafe,  and  paffing  thro’ 
a modern  dreffing-room  you  come  to  the  flate 
apartments  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  houfe.  In 
a clofet  is  a pen  carved,  but  fcarcely  diftinguifli- 
able  from  real  feather. — In  the  anti-chamber, 
which  is  thirty-four  feet  by  thirty,  is  dead 
fowl  over  the  chimney-piece,  finely  carved. 
Thefe  as  well  as  the  pen  were  executed  by 
Gibbons.  In  the  clofet  are  feveral  good  paint- 
ings, particularly  the  difcovery  of  UlyfTes  on 
an  ifland,  by  Salvator  Rofa^ 

The  withdrawing  room  is  thirty-fix  feet  by 
thirty.  In  it  are  feveral  good  portraits.  It  is 
hung  with  tapefiry,  which  is  efteemed  the  belt 
in  the  houfe.  The  carved  work  is  very  fine. 

Another  withdrawing  room  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  laft.  In  this  apartment  are  the  coro- 
nation chairs  ufed,  when  king  George  III. 
came  to  the  throne.  They  were  a perquifite 
of  office  to  the  late  duke  as  lord  chamberlain 
of  his  majefty’s  houfhold. 

The  withdrawing  room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty. 
Fowl  and  fi£h  over  the  chimney-piece ; the 
carving  very  fine.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
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many  beautiful  paintings.  A fingular  and'  lu- 
dicrous incident  is  recorded  in  one  part  of  the 
ceiling.  Mrs.  Hacket,  the  houfe-keeper,  is 
drawn  in  the  charafter  of  a fury  cutting  the 
thread  of  life.  It  is  faid,  that  being  violently 
enraged  with  the  painter  he  caught  the  air  of 
her  countenance,  and  reprefented  it  in  all  the 
deformity,  with  which  it  then  appeared. 

The  modern  common  apartments,  gene- 
rally called  the  apartments  of  Mary,  queen  of 
the  Scots,  It  would  be  an  error  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  unfortunate  woman  ever  made  ufe  of 
thefe  apartments.  It  is  an  undoubted  fa6l, 
that  fhe  was  fome  time  confined  at  Chatfworth, 
and  wrote  from  hence  her  fecond  letter  to  Pope 
Pius,  dated  the  thirty-firft  of  Odlober  1 570. 
But  this  event  took  place  more  than  a century 
before  the  prefent  houfe  was  built.  However, 
as  it  Hands  near  the  fituation  of  the  old  one,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  apartments  anfwer  to 
thofe,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  bed-chamber  is  the  bed,  which  was 
prefented  to  the  duke  on  the  fame  occafion 
with  the  coronation  chairs.  This  apartment 
is  thirty  feet  by  thirty,  and  the  dreffing-room 

thirty-five  feet  by  thirty-five. In  another 

apartment,  which  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  are 

feveral 
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ieveml  excellent  fpecimens  of  carving  by  the 
iame  hand,  which  has  adorned  fo  many  other 
parts  of  the  houfe. 

The  fituation  ofChatfworth  houfe  is  no  lefs 
fhriking  and  magnificent  than  the  building  it- 
felf.  It  ftands  in  a wide  and  deep  valley,  and 
near  the  foot  of  a high  mountain,  which  is 
finely  covered  with  wood.  At  the  higheft 
point  of  this  eminence  is  a building,  called  the 
hunting  tower  or  iland.  It  is  fquare  with  a 
rounded  tower  at  each  corner,  and  rifes  two 
ifories  above  the  ground  floor.  /The  top  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  the  whole  height  is 
about  ninety  feet.  It  commands  a very  ex- 
tenfive  view,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  ladies,  who 
might  wifh  to  fee  the  hunting  of  the  flag. 

In  the  gardens  the  objedts  of  the  greatcfl: 
curiofity  are  the  water-works.  The  moll: 
fliriking  is  the  great  cafcade.  When  this  is 
exhibited,  you  fee  the  water  defcending  with 
confiderable  noife  and  velocity  down  a fteep 
hill,  and  after  running  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  finking  into  the  earth  and  entirely  difap- 
pearing.  At  the  head  of  the  cafcade  is  a tem- 
ple. On  the  pinnacle  are  placedf  four  lions 
heads ; and  on  the  front  lies  the  God  Niius  at 
full  length,  in  a reclining  pofture.  A little 
below  are  two  fea  nymphs  j betwixt  them  and 
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the  river  God  are  two  lions  heads ; and  under 
all  thefe  two  Dolphins.  The  water  pours  out 
from  the  mouth  of  each  of  thefe  figures  into  a 
bafon  beneath,  in  which  it  alfo  rifes  up  in  the 
fliape  of  a fan.  Befides  thefe  there  are  two 
other  difcharges  on  each  fide  of  the  bafon. 
From  thefe  the  water  in  a fudden  and  irregular 
manner  rulhes  out  with  great  noife  and  vio- 
lence. When  the  bafon  is  filled,  it  rolls  down 
the  hill,  and  the  cafcade  is  feen  in  all  its 
beauty. 

Leaving  this  place  you  enter  a wood  to  the 
fouth.  Here  you  are  Ihewn  two  copper  trees, 
the  branches  of  which  produce  an  artificial 
Ihower.  Round  one  are  planted  what  are  called' 
cannon,  from  each  of  which  the  water  fpouts 
with  great  noife  and'  impetuofity. 

Returning  by  the  fame  path  and  defcending 
the  hill  you  come  to  a large  bafon,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a fountain,  which  throws  the 
water  up  to  the  height  of  fixty  feet. 

At  a fmall  diftance  below  the  bafon  is  the 
grand  canal,  which  is  three  hundredand  twenty- 
five  yards  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  Near 
the  north  end  are  two  Sphinxes  on  large  bafes, 
well  executed  and  with  ornaments  in  good 
tafte  by  Cibber.  In  this  canal  likewife  is  a 
fountain,  which  throws  the  water  ninety  feet 
high.  In  a bafon  nearer  to  the  houfe  are  four 
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fea  horfes  and  a Triton,  from  the  head  of  each 
of  which  fmall  ft  reams  ifliae. 

All  thefe  works  are  fupplied  by  a large  re- 
fervoir  of  water,  which  is  faid  to  cover  fixteen 
acres  of  land.  Pipes  to  each  are  laid  under 
ground,  and  the  gardener,  who  is  with  the 
company,  gives  notice  to  a perfon  on  the  hill, 
which  pipe  he  wifties  ftiould  be  filled. 

On  the  weft  front  flows  the  river  Derwent 
at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  houfe.  Over  it  is  a bridge  of  three 
arches.  It  was  eredled  by  Paine;  but  the 
fculpture  is  the  work  of  Cibber.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  bridge,  and  at  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  it  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  fquare  tower  moated  round,  called 
the  bower  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  It  feems 
to  have  received  this  name  from  a garden, 
which  had  ufed  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hu’^drcd  yards 
higher  on  the  hill  ftand  the  great  ftables.  They 
are  magnificent  and  well  contrived.  The  weft 
and  north  fronts  are  faid  to  extend  two  hun- 
dred and  two  feet.  The  ftables  as  well  as  the 
bridge  were  built  about  thirty  years  ago. 

If  we  carry  our  eye  beyond  the  grounds, 
with  which  the  houfe  is  immediately  furround- 
ed,  we  fhall  find  that  the  more  diftant  fcenery 
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of  the  country  exaftly  correfponds  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  of  the  buildings ; a def- 
cription  of  which  has  now  been  attempted. 

On  the  fide  of  the  valley  oppofite  to  the 
houfe  feveral  fmall  hills  are  feen  crowned  with 
plantations.  Beyond  thefe,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  the  Peak 
rear  their  lofty  heads  towards  the  clouds.  In 
fhort  every  objedt  in  view  appears  v/ith  an  un- 
ufual  air  of  greatnefs  and  fublimity. 

Chatfworth  appears  to  have  been  nearly  two 
centuries  the  feat  of  the  anceftors  of  the  noble 
family,  to  which  it  now  belongs.  A hand- 
fome  houfe  is  faid  to  have  been  built  here  by 
the  countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  mother  of  thefirfl 
earl  of  Devonfliire,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. But  this  was  taken  down,  and  the 
prefent  noble  and  {lately  manfion  raifed  in  its 
{lead  by  the  la{l  earl  of  Devonfhire  a few  years 
before  the  revolution. 

Very  few  perfons  have  the  honour  of  being 
defcended  from  anceilors  of  fo  diilinguifhed 
merit  and  abilities  as  the  prefent  noble  polTef-r 
for  of  the  houfe  at  Chatfworth. 

The  firfl,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
account,  was  Robert  de  Gernon,  a Norman 
who  came  over  with  William  the  conqueror, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  expedition.  Geoffrey  de  Gernon,  one  of 
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his  pollierity  lived  at  Moorhall  in  Derbyfhire, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  Roger,  his 
fon,  married  the  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of 
John  Potton  or  Potkins  of  Cavendifli,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  His  children,  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  thofe  times,  in  compliment  to 
their  mother,  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Ca- 
vendifli.  Plis  eldeft  fon,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  appointed  Lord  chief  juftice  in  1366,  but 
afterwards  was  feized  and  beheaded  by  the  in- 
furgents  of  Suffolk,  becaufe,  it  was  faid,  his  fon 
had  killed  the  famous  Wat  Tyler. — From  his 
brother  Roger  was  defcended  captain  Thomas 
Cavendifh,  the  fecond  Englifliman,  who  failed 
round  the  world.  He  performed  one  voyage - 
in  the  years  1586  and  1587,  but  in  attempting 
another  died,  from  vexation  and  difappointment, 
of  a broken  heart. — John,  the  fecond  fon  of 
judge  Cavendifli  for  hisfervices  in  quelling  the 
in  fur  regions,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  and  an  annu- 
ity of  40L  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
fie  was  one  of  the  efquires  of  the  body  to  king 
Richard  II.  and  king  Plenry  V.  To  the  latter 
he  was  alfo  broiderer  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  in 
Odfober  1415  was  prefent  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Agincourt.  Thomas  Cavendifh'  his  great 
grandfon  fludied  the  law,  and  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VTII,  was  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
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quer.  He  had  four  Tons  William  the  fecond 
fon  fliared  much  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
cardinal  Wolfey,  and  attended  him,  both  in 
his  glory  and  diftrefs,  till  his  death.  Though 
his  fituation  was  rendered  very  critical  by  the 
king’s  difpleafure  with  his  patron,  yet  his  con- 
diufl  was  regulated  by  fo  much  prudence,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  Was  greatly 
diftinguiflied  by  royal  notice  and  favour.  When 
the  king  refolved  upon  the  fuppreflion  of  reli- 
gious houfes,  he  appointed  Mr.  Cavendifli  one 
of  the  commifiioners  for  vifiting  and  taking 
the  furrender  of  feveral  of  thefe  houfes.  Befides 
many  other  marks  of  favour  and  difiindion,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  this'  reign,  he  was 
knighted  by  king  flenry  himfelf,  made  a privy 
counfellor,  and  appointed  treafurer  of  the 
chamber.  The  emoluments  of  the  lafi;  office 
' were,  fees  lool.  diet  lool.  and  boat  hire  lol. 

a year. In  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  he 

ftill  enjoyed  his  places  of  privy  counfellor,  and 
treafurer  of  the  chamber.  In  the  fixth  year  of 
king  Edward  VI.  he  had  in  exchange  for  the 
manors  of  Northaw,  Cuffeley,  Chyldewyke, 
in  Hertfordfliire,  which  had  been  granted  him 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  feveral  lands  and  manors 
belonging  to  diffiolved  priories,  and  abbeys  in 
Derby  (hire,  Nottinghamffiire,  Staffordffiire, 
Dorfetffiire,  Cornwall,  Kent,  and  Efifcx. 
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He  married  ‘three  times.  His  laft  wife  was 
Elizabeth,'  daughter  of  Thomas  Hardwick  of 
Elardwick  in  Derhyfhire,  and  widow  of  Robert 
Barley  of  Barley  in  the  fame  county,  whofe 
opulent  fortune  became  her  property.  By  her 
he  had  ilfue  three  fons,  and  five  daughters. 
Henry,  the  eldeft  fon,  fettled  at  Tutbury.  He 
married  Grace,  daughter  of  George  Talbot, 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  but  died  without  legitimate 
ifllie.  William,  the  fecoud  fon,  was  fo  great 
a favourite  with  his  mother,  that  at  her  death 
he  became  pofielled  of  a larger  efiate  than  his 
elder  brother.  Being  a perfon  of  difiinguifhed 
merit,  and  pofiTefied  of  great  wealth  he  was  in 
the  year  1605  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a peer 
byjhe  title  of  baron  Cavendifh  of  Elardwick 
in  the  county  of  Derby.  Plis  lordihip  contri- 
buted very  much  towards  the  efiiablifliment  of 
the  Englilh  colonies  in  Virginia,  and  the  Ber- 
muda ifiands.  It  is  laid,  that  in  one  of  thefe 
illands  there  is  a divifion,  which  is  ft  ill  known 
by  the  name  of  Cavendifti.  In  the  year  1618, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Devonfliire.  This  nobleman 
had  two  wives.  Sir  John  Civendilh,  the  only- 
offspring  of  his  fecond  marriage,  died  without 
ilfue.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  three  fons,  and 
three  daughters,  but  all,  excepting  one  fon 
and  one  daughter,  died  young. 
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His  lordfliip  departed  this  life  at  Hardwick 
in  the  year  1625,  and  was  buried  at  Edenfor, 
near  Chatfworth.  The  following  is  a tranlla- 
tion  of  an  elegant  latin  epitaph,  which  is  placed 
on  his  tomb. 

‘‘  Sacred  to  William  CavendllE,  fecond  fon 
of  the  fime  parents,  who  has  left  here  all  his 
mortal  parts,  a man  born  to  execute  every 
laudable  enterprize ; and  in  the  fimplicity  of 
virtue,  rather  deferving  than  courting  glory. 
When  James,  king  of  Great-Britain,  diftin- 
guiflied  him  with  the  title  of  baron  of  Hard- 
wick, and  afterwards  of  earl  of  Devonflaire,  he 
feemed  not  fo  much  to  dignify  the  man  as  the  ! 
honours.  With  what  addrefs,  integrity,  and  ■ 
applaufe  he  maintained  his  charadler,  afk  com-^ 
mon  fame,  which  feldom  lies.  And  of  this 
man,  -who  was  amongft  the  bed;  men  of  his 
age,  and  w'ould  have  been  fo  had  he  lived  in 
any  other,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we 
fpeak  or  are  filent.  He  was  laborious  and 
faithful  to  the  higheft  degree.  While  mod; 
adtive,  he  feemed  to  be  doing  nothing;  and 
fucceeded  in  every  thing,  while  to  himfelf  he 
arrogated  nothing.  As  he  has  left  it  in  charge 
to  be  buried  without  pomp  or  parade,  his  for- 
rowful  fon  has  erefted  this  monument  with 
greater  afFedlion  than  expence.” 
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William,  the  lecond  earl  of  Devonfliire,  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Hobbes.  However  it  is  allerted,  that  though 
he  derived  great  advantages  from  the  learning 
and  abilities  of  that  gentleman,  he  never  adopted 
his  principles  in  regard  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment. On  his  return  from  his  travels  through 
f>ance  and  Italy  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  thro’  the  mediation  of  king 
James  married  Chriftian,  daughter  of  his  great 
favourite  Edward,  lord  Bruce  of  Kinlofs,  who 
was  defeended  from  the  Bruces,  kings  of  Scot- 
land. 

This  young  nobleman,  who  was  pofTelTed 
of  great  accomplifhments,  and  abilities,  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  diftinguiflaed  reputation  in 
many  honourable  com  millions,  with  which  he 
was  entrufted  by  the  king.  But  by  living  with 
too  great  fplendor  and  hofpitality  his  eftate  was 
confiderably  encumbered.  He  departed  this  ' 
life  at  his  houfe  in  London  in  June  1628,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  All-faints 
church  in  Derby. 

William,  the  third  earl  of  Devonfhire,  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  when  he  fucceeded  to 
the  honours  and  eftate  of  his  father.  His  mo- 
ther, who  is  reprefented  as  a pattern  of  female 
excellence,  during  his  minority  paid  off  the 
large  debt,  with  which  it  was  charged.  She 
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•alfo  committed  the  education  of  her  fon  tol 
' Mr.  Hobbes,  from  whofe  care  and  inlfrudtion  ] 
he  received  the  fame  advantages,  which  his  1 
father  had  formerly  experienced.  I 

During  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Charles  I.  j 
and  the  parliament,  this  adtive  and  diftinguifhed  1 
nobleman  fliared  in  the  calamities,  which  befel  I 
the  fupporters  of  the  royal  caufe.  To  avoid  j 
the  troubles,  which,  he  knew,  his  attachment  | 
to  the  king  would  bring  upon  him,  he  went  i 
abroad  ; but  his  flight  prevented  not  a fequef-  j 
tration  of  his  eftate.  Before  this  event  took  ! 
place,  he  had  attended  king  Charles  in  perfon, 
and  liberally  fupplied  him  with  money.  Nor 
was  his  mother  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  her  fer- 
vices  to  the  diftrelTed  royalifls.  To  requite 
fuch  generous  exertions,  it  is  faid,  that  after 
the  reftoration  no  fubjedt  was  treated  with 
greater  attention  and  refpedl  than  her  lady- 
Ihip. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Charles  Ca- 
vendifli,  the  fecond  brother  of  the  earl,  a mart 
of  very  extraordinary  perfonal  and  intelledtual 
aceomplifliments,  rendered  the  king  many  im- 
portant fervices.  After  performing  many  glo- 
rious adtions,  he  fell  at  Gainfborough  in  an 
engagement  with  Cromwell  in  July  1643. 

The  earl  of  Devonfhire  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  as  a private  gentleman  3 and  depart- 
ing 
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ing  this  life  at  Roehampton  in  the  year  1684, 
was  buried  with  his  anceftors  at  Derby.  He 
left  ilTue  by  his  lady,  daughter  of  William,  earl 
of  Salifbury,  two  fons  and  a daughter. 

William,  the  fourth  earl  of  Devon  (hire  in 
feveral  ftriking  qualities  and  accomplifhments 
equalled,  and  in  others  greatly  furpaffed  all  his 
anceftors.  He  had  conliderable  reputation  as 
a poet  and  a man  of  letters.  But  the  charac- 
ter, in  which  he  made  the  moft  diflinguifhed 
figure,  was  that  of  a ftatefman.  At  a time, 
when  this  country  was  threatened  with  the 
reftoration  of  popery,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
a defpotic  government,  he  Rood  forth  a zealous 
Jfupporter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
concert  with  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  he 
laid  the  plan  of  the  revolution.  They  invited 
and  at  lafi;  fixed  William,  prince  of  Orange  on 
the  Britifli  throne.  In  reward  for  his  Rrenu- 
ous  exertions  in  his  caufe,  the  king  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  many  diftinguiflied  ho- 
nours, and  profitable  employments.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  privy  council,  and  made 
lord  Reward  of  the  houRiold ; and  very  foon  * 
after  was  conRituted  lord  Lieutenant  of  Derby- 
fliire,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  attended 
king  William  to  the  famous  congrefs  in  Hol- 
land, and  furpaffed  moR  of  the  foreign  princes, 
who  compofed  it,  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
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furniture  and  plate,  and  the  fplendor  of  his 
entertainments.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  was  created  in  May  1694,  marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  and  duke  of  Devonfhire.  There  was 
likewife  conferred  upon  him  a julfice  in  Eyre, 
and  in  the  year  1697  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  Nottingham. 

When  queen  Anne  afeended  the  throne,  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire  was  not  deprived  of  any  of 
his  places,  though  her  own  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples were  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe,  which' 
he  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported.  During  her 
reign  he  manifefted  that  great  love  of  liberty 
on  feveral  occafions,  by  which  he  had  been 
prompted  fometimes  to  put  even  king  William 
in  mind,  that  he  came  into  England  to  defend 
the  proteftants,  and  not  to  perfecute  the  pa- 
pifts. 

His  grace  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1707 
at  Devonfhire  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  London,  in 

the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age. By  his 

duchefs,  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  Ormond, 
he  had  iffue  three  fons  and  one  daughter. 

William,  the  fecond  duke  of  Devonfhire, 
before  the  death  of  his  father.  Had  ferved  as  a 
volunteer  in  Flanders  under  king  William,  and 
been  feveral  times  member  of  parliament  for 
the  counties  of  Derby  and  York.  He  fuc- 

ceeded 
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ceeded  his  father  not  only  in  his  titles  and 
eftates,  but  likewife  in  his  places  and  trufts. 
However  he  refigned  them  all  in  the  year 
1710,  when  queen  Anne  changed  her  mini- 
ftry.  Yet,  notwithftanding  his  refignation,  he 
was  in  the  fame  year  inftalled  a knight  of  the 
garter.  At  the  acceffion  of  king  George  1.  he 
was  appointed  lord  fheward  of  his  majefty’s 
houfehold,  and  fworn  of  the  privy  council; 
but  upon  his  refignation  of  the  former  office 
he  was  in  the ’year  1716  declared  prefident  of 
the  council.  He  was  three  different  times  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lord  chief  juftices,  when  the 
kine  vifited  his  German  dominions. 

His  grace,  who  departed  this  life  at  his  houfe 
in  Piccadilly,  London,  in  June  1729,  had  by 
his  duchefs,  daughter  of  William,  lord  Ruffel 
and  filler  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  five  fons, 
and  fix  daughters. 

William,  the  third  duke  of  Devonfliire,  like 
his  predeceffors,  had  a confiderable  fhare  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  public  affairs  of  this  king- 
dom. He  was  not  only  appointed  lord  Lieute- 
nant and  cuflos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Derby,  but  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  He 
was  alfo  made  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal, 
lord  Reward  of  his  majefly’s  houfehold,  and  a 
knight  companion  of  the  mofl  noble  order  of 
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the  garter.  In  March  1737  his  grace  was  in 
council  declared  lord  Lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  in  which  high  ftation  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  great  honour  to  his  own 
charadter,  and  fatisfadlion  to  the  nation,  over 
which  he  prefided.  He  was  alfo  thrice  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  regents  during  the  abfence 
of  king  George  II.  when  he  vifited  his  Hano- 
verian dominions.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs  to  Chatf- 
worth,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is 
faid,  that  tbe  king  in  particular  bad  a warm 
perfonal  regard  for  bim,  and  was  unwilling  to 
refolve  upon  any  meafure  of  great  importance 
without  his  opinion  and  approbation. 

His  grace,  who  departed  this  life  at  Chatf- 
worth  in  December  1755,  had  by  his  lady, 
daughter  of  John  Holkins  of  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  efq;  four  fons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

William,  the  fourth  duke  of  Devonfhire, 
after  ferving  in  two  parliaments  for  the  county 
of  Derby,  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers 
and  took  his  feat  there  as  baron  Cavendifh  of 
Hardwick.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  mafter 
of  the  horfe,  and  fworn  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1752  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency 
during  his  majefty’s  abfence  in  Germany.  Two 

years 
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years  after  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of 
Ireland;  and  in  1755  lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
kingdom.  The  next  year  he  fucceeded  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  as  firll  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury,  and  was  appointed  lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Derby.  In  1757  he  was  inftalled 
a knight  of  the  garter,  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton  made  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  houfehold,  having  firfl;  refigned  his  feat  at 
the  treafury  board.  After  the  acceffion  of  his 
prefent  majefty  the  duke  continued  in  his  polls, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763,  when  being 
difgufted,  as  it  was  faid,  at  the  high  degree 
of  favour  and  influence  polTelTed  by  the  earl  of 
Bute,  he  religned  all  the  places,  which  he  held 
in  England  under  the  crown.  However  he 
continued  in  his  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  of 
Ireland,  and  governor  ot  the  county  of  Cork 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1764  at  the  Spa  in  Germany,  whither  his 
grace  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

By  his  lady,  third  and  youngell  daughter  but 
at  length  heirefs  to  the  late  earl  of  Burlington 
and  Cork  his  grace  had  ilTue  three  fons,  and  a 
daughter. 

Lord  George  Cavendiffi,  eldeft  brother  to 
his  grace  has  been  a member  in  feveral  parlia- 
ments, befides  the  prefent,  for  Derbyffiire,  lord 
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lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  comptroller  of  hi» 
maiefty’s.houfehold ; and,  he  is  now  a member 
of  the  privy  council. — Lord  Frederick  was,  in 
the  year  1758,  appointed  aid  de  camp  to  king 
George  II.  has  been  a member  in  feveral  par- 
liaments for  the  town  of  Derby,  is  a general  in 
the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  34th  regiment  of 
foot,  and  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  the 
lad;  war  in  Germany* — Lord  John  has  been  a 
member  in  feveral  parliaments  for  Lancafter 
and  York,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

X 

William,  the  fifth  and  prefent  duke  of  De- 
vonfhire,  is  lord  treafurer  of  Ireland,  governor 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  lord  Lieutenant  of 
Derbyfliire,  and  lord  high  fteward  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Derby. 

In  the  year  1 774  his  grace  married  Georgina, 
daughter  of  lord  vifcount  Spencer  of  Althorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he 
has  ifiaie  two  daughters. 

The  duke  has  not  yet  taken  any  very  adtive 
part  in  the  political  concerns  of  this  country, 
but  by  his  public  condudt  and  declarations  has 
occafionally  fhewed  his  fteady  adherence  to  the 
principles,  which  have  been  maintained  by  his 
anceftors. 
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Lord  Richard,  fecond  Ton  of  the  late  duke, 
ferved  in  one  parliament  for  the  town  of  Knaref- 
borough  in  Yorkfliire;  and  in  the  year  1781 
was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the 
county  of  Derby,  but  died  unmarried  a few 
months  afterwards  at  Naples,  whither  he  was 

gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. Lord 

George  Auguftus  Henry,  the  third  fon,  is  one 
of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Derby.  He  married  lady  Betty 
Compton,  heirefs  to  a principal  part  of  the 
eftate  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he 

has  iffue  one  fon,  and  one  daughter. Lady 

Dorothy,  the  only  daughter,  in  the  year  1 767 
was  married  to  the  prefent  duke  of  Portland, 
by  whom  fhe  has  feveral  children. 


YEOLGRAVE,  YOULGRAVE. 

The  whole  parifh  contains  the  chapelries  of 
Winfter,  and  Elton  ^ the  hamlets  of  Alport, 
Birchover,  Stanton,  Stanton-Leys,  Middleton, 
Gratton,  and  a few  other  fmaller  places. 

The  living  is  a redtory ; and  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  All-faints.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  it  was  given,  with  the  chapels  belonging  to 
it,  to  the  abbey  at  Leicefeer.  But  by  an  in- 
denture dated  the  fifteenth  of  June  in  the  fixth 
year  of  Edward  VI.  the  king  for  certain  confi- 
derations  granted  to  William  Cavendidi  and  his 
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heirs  the  redory  of  Yolgrave.  The  value  of 
the  living  is  32I.  3-nd  yearly  tenths  i8s.  5**^* 
The  duke  of  Devon diire  is  the  patron. 

The  town  of  Youlgrave  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-hx  houfes  j and  lix  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  inhabitants.  Agriculture, 
and  the  mining  bufinefs  arc  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  place. 


The  church  at  WINSTER  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  baptift.  The  town  has  a market ; 
and  contains  about  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
houfes.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  working  of  the  lead  mines  for  their  fup- 
port, Thefe  having  been  fome  time  in  a de- 
clining ftate,  the  poor  have  been  obliged  to 
feek  for  employment  in  other  ways,  particularly 
by  picking  and  cleaning  cotton  for  the  works 
of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  at  Cromford  and 
Matlock. 

A few  years  ago  a low  was  opened  on  the 
common  near  Winfter.  In  it  were  found  two 
glafs  veifels  between  eight  and  ten  inches  high, 
containing  about  a pint  of  water  of  a light 
green  colour,  and  very  limpid.  At  the  fame 
time  was  difcovered  a filver  collar  or  bracelet 
ftudded  with  human  heads  together  with  other 
fmall  ornaments.  One  of  thefe  ornaments  was 
of  filligree  work  of  gold  or  filver  gilt  and  fet 
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with  garnet  or  red  glafs.  There  were  alfo  fe- 
veralfquare  and  round  beads  of  various  colours 
of  glafs  and  earth,  and  fome  fmall  remains  of 
brals  like  clafps  and  hinges,  and  a piece  of 
wood  as  if  part  of  a little  box,  in  which  the 
ornaments  had  been  depofited. 

The  church  at  ELTON  is  dedicated  to 
All-laints  3 and  its  clear  value  is  12I. 

The  liberty  contains  about  eighty-two 
houfes.  The  inhabitants  are  fupported  in  the 
fame  way  as  thofe  of  Winfter. 

The  hamlet  of  BIRCHOVER  contains 
about  feventy  houfes ; and  that  of  STANTON 
fixty-four. — At  the  latter  place  is  the  feat  of 
Bache  Thornhill,  efq;  who  in  the  year  1776 
ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  the  county  of 
Derby. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  villages  are 
feveral  objedts,  which  are  defervingof  particu- 
lar notice. 

At  Rowtor  near  Birchover,  there  is  upon  a 
high  pile  of  rocks  a large  ftonefo  exadtly  poifed 
upon  one  end,  that  a child  might  eafily  give  it 
a vibratory  motion.  It  is  faid  to  be  four  yards 
high  and  twelve  in  circumference.  Whether 
"it  has  been  placed  here  by  accident  or  deiign, 
it  is  not  poffible  to  determine.  But  it  has  been 
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fuppofed  to  be  a rock  idol,  and  an  objea:  of 
idolatrous  worfbip. — Mr.  Cambden  takes  no- 
tice of'  two  tottering  ftones  near  Birchover. 
But  I could  only  find  that,  which  I have  now 
mentioned.  I was  however  informed,  that 
there  is  one  of  a fimilar  nature  upon  a high 
ledge  of  rocks  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of 
a mile,  called  Bradley  rocks. 

On  Stanton  moor  is  a fmall  circular  work, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  fixteen  yards.  On 
the  eaft  fide  are  feveral  fingle  large  ftones,  lying 
on  the  furface,  called  cat  ftones.  They  are 
upon  the  edge  of  a fteep  declivity,  which  over- 
looks Darley  dale. 

About  half  a mile  from  Birchover  is  another 
rock,  called  Cratcliff  rock.  On  the  weft  fide, 
and  at  a confiderable  height  from  the  foot  of 
it,  is  a fmall  cave,  which  feems  to  have  been 
fome  time  the  abode  of  a hermit.  To  the  right 
hand,  on  entering  it,  is  feen  a crucifix  about 
a yard  high.  It  is  in  relief  and  quite  perfect, 
excepting,  that  one  fide  of  the  face  has  been 
a little  injured.  I have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  tradition  refpedling  the  character  of 
the  perfon,  who  inhabited  this  folitary  and  re- 
tired cave.  But  it  was,  probably  in  former 
ages,  the  abode  of  fome  zealous  and  miftaken 
devotee. 
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In  an  inclofure,  on  Hartle  moor,  is  part  of 
a circle  of  ftones  {landing  upon  one  end.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  about  eleven  yards. 
The  prefen t number  of  hones  is  fix,  three 
nearly  upright,  two  leaning  a little,  and  the 
other  broken  off  near  the  ground.  To  com- 
plete the  circle,  one  or  two  more  feem  to  be 
wanting.  The  length  of  the . largefl  hone, 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  is  about  two 
yards  and  a half.  The  other  four  are  fome- 

9 

what  fliorter. 

Mr.  Rooke  takes  notice  of  a circular  work, 
called  Caflle-ring,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  little  valley,  which  feparates  Hartle 
moor  from  Stanton  moor.  He  fays,  that  it 
has  a deep  ditch  and  double  vallum,  and  that 
the  entrance  is  vifible  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide, 
where  part  of  the  vallum  has  been  levelled  by 
the  plough.  The  diameter  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-wefl  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet, 
and  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet.  As  no  coins  have  been 
found  near  it,  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  not 
a Roman,  but  a Britifii  encampment.  Some 
however  give  it  to  the  Danes. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  Cratcliff  rocks  is  a very  confpicu- 
ous  place,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood’s  ftride,  or  Mock  beg- 
gar’s 
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o-ar’s  hall.  It  is  a high  perpendicular  pile  of 
rocks,  upon  which  are  two  eredlions  of  rough 
huge  ftones,  rifing  each  to  the  height  of  four 
yards,  and  {landing  at  the  dillance  of  twenty- 
two  from  each  other.  When  feen  a few  miles 
from  the  place,  where , they  are  fituated,  the 
pile  of  rocks  refembles  a large  houfe,  and  the 
two  eredlions  at  the  oppofite  extremities  appear 
like  chimnies  belonging  to  it.  This  appear- 
ance has  given  the  place  the  name  of  Mock 
Beggar’s  hall. 

Part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  eminence  is 
evidently  the  work  of  art.  But  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  what  was  its  original 
dehgn  and  ufe. 

It  has  been  ohferved,  that  the  Druids 
had  in  their  groves  their  facred  eredlions,  that 
is,  their  mounts  and  hillocks,  called  gorfedau 
from  their  fitting  aloft  upon  them.  On  them 
they  pronounced  their  decrees  and  fentences, 
and  made  their  folemn  orations  to  the  people. 

Whether  the  two  elevated  points ' under  con- 
fideration  were  ever  ufed  for  fuch  a purpofe,  it 
is  not  poffible  at  this  diflance  of  time  with  cei  - 
tainty  to  determine.  But  it  feems  not  impro- 
bable, that  this  was  their  original  defign,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  the  fpot,  on  which  they 
are  fituated,  is  almofl  furrounded  with  Drnidi- 
cal  remains. 
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The  hamlet  of  ALPORT  contains  about 
twenty-two  houfes. 

The  village  of  MIDDLETON,  which 
Rands  in  a deep  and  narrow  valley,  contains 
about  forty-five  houfes. 

In  this  hamlet  is  one  of  the  mofi:  ftrikino- 

O 

monuments  of  antiquity,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  DerbylLire.  It  is  about  a mile  and  a 
half  diftant  from  Newhaven,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbor-low. 

This  ancient  remain  confifts  of  an  area,  en- 
compafied  by  a broad  ditch,  which  is  bounded 
by  a high  mound  or  bank ; and  the  form  of 
the  whole  is  nearly  that  of  an  ellypfis,  or  im- 
perfect circle. 

The  area  B.  B.  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft 
forty- fix  yards,  and  fifty-two  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  width  of  the  ditch  C.  C.  is 
fix,  and  the  height  of  the  bank  D.  D.  on  the 
inlide  five  yards.  The  height  is  continu- 
ally varying  throughout  the  whole  circum- 
ference ; but  is  at  a medium  what  I have  now 
mentioned. 

The  bank  has  evidently  been  formed  from 
the  foil,  which  has  been  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch,  but  it  is  not  carried  entirely  round  the 
area.  To  the  north  and  fouth  there  is  an 
opening,  or  paiPage  F.  F.  about  fourteen  yards 

wide. 
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wide.  On  the  eafi:  fide  of  the  fouthern  one  is 

• ^ 

alfo  a fmall  mount  or  barrow  E.  This  ftands 
in  the  fame  line  of  circumference  with  the 
bank,  but  is  entirely  detached  from  it. 

In  the  area  are  feveral  Hones  of  different 
fize.  About  thirty  large  ones,  lie  round  the 
border  of  it  and  generally  point  with  the  nar- 
rower end  towards  the  center.  They  are 
rough  and  unhewn,  and  are  for  the  mofh  part 
about  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and  one 
thick.  Whether  the  prefent  is  their  original 
pofition  is  uncertain.  I have  been  informed,  j 
that  a very  old  man,  living  in  Middleton,  re-  ' 
members,  when  he  was  a boy,  to  have  feen  | 

them,  Handing  obliquely  upon  one  end. | 

Befides  thefe  there  are  about  fourteen  fmaller  i 

1 

ones  intermixed  with  them  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  three  marked  A.  lying  near  the  j 

center.  Of  the  laH  number  one  is  larger  than  ■ 

° I 

any  other  within  the  area.  ; 

Having  attempted  to  deferibe  the  figure  and  ! 
dimenfions  of  this  ancient  monument,  I fhall  1 
now  affign  fome  reafons  for  regarding  it  as  a j 

Druidical  temple  or  place  of  worHiip.  i 

I believe  it  is  generally  allowed  by  antiqua-  i 
rians,  that  circular  and  ellyptical  monuments  ; 
of  this  kind  are  of  civil  or  religious  inHitution;  | 
that  they  were  either  places  of  council,  or  j 
courts  of  juHice ; or  that  they  were  defigned  \ 
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for  the  rites  of  woriliip.  Now  upon  examina- 
tion there  are  found  a few  circumllances,  ref- 
peding  this  in  particular,  which  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  once  ufed  for  the  latter 
purpofe.  It  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  from 
the  number  and  fize  of  the  Hones,  lying  near 
the  center  of  the  area,  that  there  formerly 
Hood  a cromlech  or  altar  in  this  fituation.  One 
of  them,  which  was  moH  probably  fupported 
by  the  other  two,  meafures  three  yards  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is  about  one 
foot  thick.  Upon  this  large  broad  Hone,  it  is 
very  likely,  that  the  facrifices  were  offered. 
Perhaps  the  other  Hones  within  the  area  might 
be  ufed  as  feats  or  fupports  for  thofe,  who  at- 
tended the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  worHiip. 
As  they  feem  to  diverge  from  one  common 
center,  it  has  been  imagined,  that  they  were 
intended  to  reprefent  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
that  this  luminary  was  the  objed  of  devotion. 
This  conjedure  is  ingenious  and  plaulible. — 
But  there  is  another  circumHance,  which  ren- 
ders it  Hill  more  probable,  that  this  ancient 
monument  is  a Druidical  temple.  A few  years 
ago  a tranfverfe  fedion  waS  made  of  the  bar- 
row,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  in  it  were 
found  the  horns  of  a Hag.  Now  there  appears 
good  ground  to  believe  that  the  animal,  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  been  offered  up  in 

facri- 
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facrifice.  For  as  mounts  of  this  kind  arc  1 
throughout  the  neighbouring  country  places 
of  buri.d,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  this 
in  particular  was  employed  as  a repohtory  for 
the  bones  of  the  vidfims,  which  were  ufed  in 
the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 

The  high  broad  bank,  with  which  the  area  • 
is  inclofed,  feems  to  have  been  defigned  to 
keep  oft  intruders,  and  to  render  the  offices  of  l 
devotion  more  private  and  folemn.  The  open-  ; 
ings  to  the  north  and  fouth  very  probably  were  ’ 
paffages  into  the  place  of  worfliip.  But  the 
ditch  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  merely 
by  the  formation  of  the  bank  with  which  it  is 
encompaffed. 

The  lituation  of  the  place,  which  I have 
now  defcribed,  though  confiderably  elevated,  is 
not  quite  fo  high,  as  fome  eminences  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  It,  however,  commands 
an  extenfive  view,  more  efpecially  towards  the 
eaft,  and  feems  to  be  well  fuited  to  the  general 
idea  of  a heathen  place  of  worfliip. 

In  one  of  my  excurfions  into  the  Peak  I dif- 
covered  another  ancient  monument  of  this  kind. 

It  is  about  twelve  miles  north  from  that,  which 
I have  now  defcribed.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  Peak  foreft.  It  lies  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Buxton  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  and  at  the 

dif- 
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diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  latter 
place. 

The  area  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft  forty- 
eight  yards,  and  fifty-fix  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  ditch  is  about  fix  yards  wide,  and 
the  bank  fix  yards  high  and  twelve  broad  at 
the  bafe.  Ail  the  ftones,  excepting  one,  are 
removed.  Nor  is  there  at  prefent  any  mount 
near  the  opening,  either  to  the  north  or  fouth. 
Indeed  there’  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
one  in  fuch  a fituation.  Nothing  can  now, 
however,  be  determined  with  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  this  point.  For  this  ancient  remain 
being  fituated  in  an  inclofed  part  of  the  county 
has  been  confiderably  altered  by  improvements 
in  ao;riculture.  A wall  has  been  carried  acrofs 
the  area  through  the  openings  in  the  north  and 
fouth  parts  of  the  bank.  When  I faw  it,  the 
weft  divilion  of  the  area  had  been  ploughed, 
and  fown  with  corn. 

Upon  Wirkfworth  moor,  near  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  town  to  Shottle,  is  a circular 
work.  The  area  in  one  direction  meafures 
about  twenty-nine,  and  in  another  thirty-one 
yards.  The  bank  is  two  feet  high,  and  fix 
wide,  and  entirely  furrounds  the  area.  The 
figure  of  this  ancient  remain  evidently  fliews, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
with  the  other  two,  which  have  now  been  de- 
fcribed. 
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Befides  the  houfes,  which  have  been  enu-  I 
merated  in  the  parifh  of  Youlgrave,  there  are  | 
eleven  at  Gratton  at  Pilhough  twelve ; at 
Grange-mill  fixj  and  about  eight  at  other 
places  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

DARLEY. 

The  living  is  a redtory  ; and  the  church  is  . 
dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  of  Lincoln.  The  living  is  divided  into 
two  parts : the  northern  divifion  is  valued  at 
9I.  13s.  I Id.  and  the  fouthern  at  48I.  is.  9d. 
and  yearly  tenths  19s,  3H. 

The  whole  parilh  contains  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  houfes.  Of  thefe  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fix  are  fituated  in  the  liberty  of 
Darley,  and  the  lorddiip  of  Little  Rowfley  in 
the  high  Peak ; and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  in  the  lordfliips  of  Wenfley  and  Snitterton 

in  the  wapentake  of  Wirkfworth. In  all  ' 

thefe  places  agriculture  and  the  mining  bufinefs 
are  the  chief  fupports  of  the  inhabitants. 

4 
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The  END. 
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